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H1STORT  OF  THE  BRUTE  CREATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

S all  our  knowledge  turns  upon  the  re- 


lations by  which  one  objeft  differs  from 
another,  if  there  exifted  no  brute  animals 
the  nature  of  the  human  being  would  be  dill 
more  incomprehensible.  Having  confidered 
man  in  himfelf,  ought  we  not  to  derive  every 
affiftance,  by  comparing  him  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  creation?  We  will  proceed 
vol.  v.  B then 
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then  to  examine  the  nature  of  animals,  to  com- 
pare their  organization,  to  ftudy  their  general 
economy,  thereby  to  make  particular  applica- 
tions, to  mark  refemblances,  to  reconcile  the 
differences  ; and,  from  the  affemblage  of  thofe 
combinations,  to  diftinguifh  the  principal  ef- 
fects of  the  living  mechanifm,  and  to  make  a 
farther  progrefs  in  that  important  knowledge 
of  which  man  is  the  objedt. 

We  will  begin  by  reducing  within  its  pro- 
per limits  a fubjedt  which,  at  firfl  view,  appears 
to  be  immenfe.  The  properties  of  matter 
which  animals  poffefs  in  common  with  inani- 
mate beings  come  not  within  our  prefent  con- 
federation, and  which  we  have  already  fully 
treated  upon.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  fhall 
rejedt  fuch  qualities  as  are  found  equally  to 
belong  to  the  vegetable  and  to  the  animal.  As 
in  theclafs  of  animals  we  comprehend  a num- 
ber of  animated  beings,  whofe  organization  is 
highly  different  from  that  of  man,  as  well  as 
from  more  perfedt  animals,  fo  we  fhall  wave 
the  confideration  of  them,  and  confine  our- 
felves  to  thofe  animals  which  have  evidently 
the  greateft  affinity  to  us. 

But  as  the  nature  of  man  is  fuperior  to  that 
of  animals,  fo  of  that  fuperiority  we  fhall  fludy 
todemonftrate  thecaufe,  in  order  that  we  may 
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diftinguifh  what  is  peculiar  to  man,  from 
what  belongs  to  him  in  common  with  other 
animals. 

Previous  to  an  examination  of  the  minute 
parts  of  the  animal  machine,  and  their  peculiar 
functions,  let  us  view  the  general  refult  of  this 
mechanifm,  and,  without  at  firft  reafoning 
upon  caufes,  confine  ourfelves  to  an  elucidation 
and  defcription  of  effects. 

An  animal  has  two  modes  of  exiftence  ; that 
of  motion,  or  awake,  and  reft,  or  afleep  ; and 
which,  while  life  lafts,  fucceed  each  other  al- 
ternately. In  the  former,  all  the  fprings  of 
the  machine  are  in  a£tion  ; in  the  latter,  there 
is  only  a part  of  them  fo,  and  this  part  a£ts  as 
well  while  the  animal  is  afleep  as  while  it  is 
awake,  and  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary 
fince  the  animal  cannot  exift  without  it.  It  is 
alfo  independent  of  the  other,  as  it  a£ts  of  itfelf  ; 
the  former,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  the 
latter,  as  it  cannot  exercife  itfelf  alone.  The 
one  is  a fundamental  part  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, fince  it  a£ts  continually  and  without  in- 
terruption ; the  other  is  lefs  efiential,  fince  it 
acls  but  by  intervals. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  animal  economy 
appears  general  and  well  founded.  An  animal 
when  afleep  is  more  eafy  to  be  examined  than 
B % when 
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when  awake  and  in  motion.  This  difference 
is  eft'ential,  and  not  a fimple  change  of  fituation 
as  in  an  inanimate  body,  which  may  be  equally 
and  indifferently  at  reft  or  in  motion  ; for  in 
either  of  thefe  ftates  it  would  perpetually  re- 
main, unlefs  conftrained  to  quit  it  by  fome 
external  power  or  refiftance.  By  its  own 
powers  the  animal  changes  its  condition  ; and 
naturally,  and  without  conftraint,  it  paffes  from 
repofe  to  adion,  and  from  adion  to  repofe. 
The  period  for  awaking  returns  as  neceffarily 
as  that  for  deep,  and  both  arrive  independent 
of  any  foreign  caufe  ; fince  in  either  ftate  the 
animal  cannot  exift  but  for  a certain  time,  and 
an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  either  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  life. 

In  the  animal  economy,  therefore,  we  may 
diftinguifh  two  parts  ; the  one  ads  perpe- 
tually without  interruption,  and  the  other 
ads  only  by  intervals.  The  adion  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  in  animals  that  breathe,  and 
of  the  heart  in  the  foetus,  feem  to  conftitute 
the  former,  as  does  the  adion  of  the  fenfes, 
and  the  movements  of  the  members  of  the 
latter. 

It  we  imagine  beings  endowed  by  nature 
with  only  the  firft  part  of  this  animal  econo- 
my, though  deprived  of  fenfe  and  progreftive 
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motion,  would  yet  be  animated,  and  differ  in 
nothing  from  animals  afleep.  An  oyfter  which 
appears  to  have  no  external  fenfe  or  progref- 
five  motion,  is  a being  formed  to  lleep  for  ever. 
In  this  fenfe  a vegetable  is  merely  a fleep  ing 
animal,  and  in  general  every  organized  being 
deftitute  of  fenfe  and  motion  may  be  compared 
to  an  animal  doomed  by  Nature  to  a perpetual 
deep. 

In  animals,  then,  fleep  is  not  an  accidental 
ftate,  occafioned  by  the  exertions  of  their  func- 
tions while  awake.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  eflential  mode  of  exiftence,  which  ferves 
as  a bafis  to  the  animal  economy.  By  fleep 
our  exiftence  begins  ; the  foetus  fleeps  conti- 
nually, and  the  infant  is  more  often  afleep  than 
awake.  Sleep,  therefore,  which  feems  to  be  a 
ftate  purely  paflive,  refembling  that  of  death, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  a living  animal 
firft  experiences,  and  is  the  very  foundation  of 
life. 

Confined  folely  to  that  part  which  acts  conti- 
nually, the  moft  perfect  animal  will  not  appear 
to  differ  from  thofe  beings  to  which  we  can 
fcarcely  give  the  appellation  of  animal.  As  to 
external  fun&ions,  it  would  be  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  a vegetable  ; for  however  different 
the  internal  organization  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables 
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tables  may  be,  the  inferences  will  be  the  fame» 
They  each  receive  nourifhment,  grow,  expand, 
have  external  motions,  and  a vegetating  life» 
But  of  progrertive  motion,  action,  and  fenti- 
inent,  they  will  be  equally  deftitute  ; nor  be 
endowed  with  any  interior  or  apparent  cha- 
racter, by  which  animal  life  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed.  Inverting,  however,  this  internal 
part  with  fenfes  and  members,  animal  life 
will  prefently  manifeft  itfelf  ; and  the  more 
this  cover  fliall  contain  of  fenfe  and  members, 
the  more  will  the  animal  life  be  perfect.  It 
is  by  this  inveftment  that  animals  differ  from 
each  other.  The  internal  part  belongs,  with- 
out exception,  to  all  animals  ; and  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  which  have  flefli  and  blood.  The 
external  cover,  however,  is  widely  different  ; 
and  it  is  at  its  extremities  that  the  greateft  dif- 
ferences fubfirt. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  argument,  let  us 
compare  the  body  of  a man  with  that  of  a horfe 
or  an  ox.  In  each  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  the 
organs  of  circulation,  and  of  refpiration,  are 
nearly  the  fame  ; but  the  external  cover  is 
highly  different.  The  materials  of  the  animal 
body,  though  the  parts  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  human,  vary  greatly  as  to  number,  fize, 
and  pofition  ; and  thereby  the  diflimilitudes 
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in  their  refpe&ive  forms  are  rendered  very 
wide.  Befides,  we  fhall  find  that  the  greateft 
differences  are  at  the  extremities  ; for  in  di- 
viding the  body  into  three  principal  parts,  the 
trunk,  the  head,  and  the  members  ; we  find, 
that  in  the  head  and  members,  which  are  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  confifts  the  moft  ma- 
terial difference  between  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. We  difcover,  that  the  greateft  difference 
in  the  trunk  is  at  the  two  extremities;  fincein 
men  there  are  caiviclesat  the  upper  extremity, 
which  in  animals  are  wanting  ; and  the  under 
extremity  of  animals  is  terminated  by  a tail, 
confifting  of  a certain  number  of  exterior  ver- 
tebras, which  the  human  body  is  w ithout.  The 
inferior  extremity  of  the  head  alfo,  as  the  jaw- 
bones, and  the  upper  extremity,  as  the  bones 
of  the  forehead,  differ  prodigioufly  in  man  and 
beaft.  Finally,  by  comparing  the  members  of 
a man  w ith  thofe  of  other  animals,  we  plainly 
perceive  it  is  at  the  extremities  they  differ 
moft,  as  no  two  things  bear  lefs  refemblance 
to  each  other,  than  the  human  hand  with  the 
foot  of  a horfe  or  an  ox. 

Taking  the  heart  then  for  the  centre  of  the 
animal  machine,  we  find  in  that  and  other  ad- 
jacent parts,  there  is  a perfeél  refemblance  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  ; but  the  more 

, we 
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we  remove  from  this  centre,  the  more  they 
become  different  ; and  when  in  the  centre  it- 
felf  there  is  found  any  difference,  then  the  ani- 
mal is  infinitely  more  diflant  from  man,  and 
poffeffes  nothing  in  common  with  thofe  ani- 
mals we  are  now  confidering.  In  moll  infers, 
for  example,  there  is  a peculiar  organization  of 
this  principal  part  of  the  animal  economy. 
Inflead  ot  heart  and  lungs,  they  have  parts 
which,  being  fubfervient  to  the  vital  functions, 
have  been  confidered  as  analogous  to  thofe  vif- 
cera,  but  which  in  reality  widely  differ  from 
them,  both  in  ftrudture  and  refult  of  adtion  ; 
and  therefore  are  infedts  to  the  lafl  degree  dif- 
ferent from  man  and  other  animals.  A mi- 
nute difference  in  the  centrical  parts  is  always 
accompanied  with  an  infinitely  greater  in  the 
exterior  parts.  The  tortoife,  whofe  heart  is 
of  a peculiar  ftrudfure,  is  a very  extraordinary 
animal,  and  has  not  the  fmallefl  refemblance  to 
any  other  animated  being- 

In  confidering  men,  quadrupeds,  birds,  ce- 
taceous animals,  fifhes,  reptiles,  &c.  what  pro- 
digious variety  do  we  find  in  the  figure  and 
proportion  of  their  bodies,  in  the  number  and 
pofition  of  their  members,  in  the  fubftance  of 
their  flefh  and  bones  ? Quadrupeds  have  ge- 
nerally tails  and  horns  ; cetaceous  animals 

live 
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live  in  another  element,  and  though  their  mode 
•of  generation  is  fimilar  to  that  of  quadrupeds, 
yet  they  differ  greatly  from  them  in  form,  hav^ 
ing  no  inferior  extremities  ; birds  differ  ftill 
more  by  their  beaks,  feathers,  wings,  and  their 
propagation  by  eggs  ; fifhes  and  amphibious 
animals  are  yet  farther  removed  from  the  hu- 
man form,  and  reptiles  have  no  members. 
In  the  whole  exterior  covering  there  is  the 
greateft  diverfity,  the  interior  conformation 
being  nearly  the  fame  ; they  have  all  a heart,  a 
liver,  a ftomach,  inteflines,  and  organs  for  ge- 
neration ; thefe  ought  to  be  confidered  as  parts 
the  mo  ft  effential  to  the  animal  economy,  fince 
they  are  the  moft  fixed,  and  leaft  fubje&ed  to 
variation. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that,  even  in  the 
cover,  there  are  fome  parts  more  fixed  than 
others.  Of  all  the  fenfes  none  of  thefe  animals 
are  diverted.  We  have  already  explained  what 
may  be  their  fenfation  of  feeling.  What  may 
be  the  nature  of  their  fmelling  and  tarte  we 
know  not,  but  we  are  affured  they  all  enjoy  the 
lenfeof  feeing,  and  perhaps  that  of  hearing alfo. 
The  fenfes  may  be  confidered,  then,  as  another 
effential  part  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well 
as  the  brain,  from  which  fenfation  derives  its 
origin.  Even  infers,  which  differ  fo  much  in 
vol.  v.  C the 
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the  centre  of  the  animal  economy,  have  a part 
analogous  to  the  brain,  and  its  fun&ions  re-’ 
femble  thofe  of  other  animals  ; andfuch  as  the 
oyfter,  which  feems  to  be  deprived  of  a brain, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  only  half-animated, 
and  as  filling  up  an  intermediate  fpace  between 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

As  the  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  animal,  fo  is  the  brain  the  centre  of  the 
cover.  In  like  manner  as  the  heart,  and  all  the 
interior  parts,  communicate  with  the  brain 
and  exterior  cover,  by  means  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  the  brain  communicates  with  the  heart, 
and  with  all  the  interior  parts,  by  means  of  the 
nerves.  This  union  appears  to  be  intimate 
and  reciprocal,  and  though  of  thefe  two  organs 
the  fundions  are  absolutely  different,  yet  they 
can  never  be  Separated  without  the  inftant 
death  of  the  animal. 

The  heart  and  the  whole  interior  part  ads 
continually  without  interruption,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  exterior  caufe  ; but  the  fenfes 
and  exterior  part  ad  only  by  alternate  inter- 
vals, when  affeded  by  external  caufes.  Ob- 
jects ad  upon  the  fenfes,  the  fenfes  modify 
this  adion,  and  carry  the  impreffion  modified 
into  the  brain,  where  it  becomes  what  we  term 
fenfation.  In  confequence  of  this  impreffion 
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the  brain  a£ts  on  the  nerves,  and  communicates 
the  vibration  it  has  received  ; and  this  vibration 
it  is  which  produces  progreflion,  and  all  the 
other  exterior  adtions  of  the  body.  Whenever 
a caufe  adts  upon  a body,  we  know  that  the 
body  alfo  acts  upon  the  caufe.  Thus  objedts 
adt  upon  animals  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  and 
animals  adt  upon  the  objedt  by  its  exterior 
movements.  In  general  adtion  is  the  caufe, 
and  re-adiion  the  effect. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  in  folid  bodies,  which 
follow  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  the  re-adtion  is 
always  equal  to  the  action  ; but  that  in  the  ani- 
mal body  it  appears  that  the  re-adlion  is  greater 
than  the  adtion,  and  that  jthe  other  exterior 
movements  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  Am- 
ple effects  of  the  impreflion  of  objedts  upon 
the  fenfes.  To  this  objedfion  I reply,  that 
though  in  certain  cafes  effedts  appear  propor- 
tioned to,  their  caufes,  there  is  in  Nature  an  in- 
finite number  of  cafes  where  the  effedts  bear 
no  kind  of  proportion  to  their  apparent  caufes. 
By  a fingle  fpark  of  fire  a magazine  of  powder 
may  be  fet  in  a flame,  and  a citadel  be  blown 
up.  By  electricity  a flight  fridtion  produces  a 
violent  {hock,  which  is  communicated  to  great 
diftances,  and  if  a thoufand  perfons  touch  each 
other  they  would  all  be  almoft  as  much  af- 
C 2 fedted 
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fe£ted  by  it  as  if  the  fhock  had  been  confined 
to  each  of  them  individually.  It  is  not,  then, 
extraordinary  that  a flight  impreflion  on  the 
fenfes  fhould  produce  in  the  animal  body  a 
violent  re-a£Uon,  and  fhould  manifeft  itfelf  by 
exterior  movements. 

The  caufes  we  are  qualified  to  ascertain,  and 
the  quantity  of  whofe  effe&s  we  can  precifely 
eftimate,  are  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  whofe 
mode  of  a&ion  is  unknown,  and  of  whofe  pro- 
portional relation,  with  their  effe£ts,  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  Now  mofl  effe6ts  in  Na- 
ture depend  on  a number  of  caufes  differently 
combined,  whofe  aâions  vary,  and  feem  to  be 
determined  by  no  eftablifhed  law,  confequently 
we  can  only  form  a conjeflural  eftimate  by 
endeavouring  to  approximate  the  truth,  by  the 
means  of  probabilities. 

I pretend  not,  then,  to  aflert,  as  a demon- 
flrative  fa£t,  that  progreflive  and  other  exterior 
movements  of  animals,  are  caufed  folely  by  the 
impreflion  of  obje£isupon  the  fenfes.  I men- 
tion it  merely  as  likely,  and  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  analogy,  fince  all  organized  beings, 
which  are  deftitute  of  fenfe,  are  likewife  defti- 
tute  of  progreflive  motion,  and  that  all  thofe 
which  poflefs  the  one  have  alfo  the  other. 


To 
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To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  let  us  briefly 
analyze  the  phyfical  principles  of  our  allions. 
When  an  object  flrikes  any  of  our  fenfes,  and 
the  fenfation  it  produces  is  agreeable,  it  creates 
a defire,  which  defire  muft  have  a relation  to 
fome  of  our  qualities,  or  modes  of  enjoyment. 
The  objeâ  we  cannot  defire  but  either  to  fee, 
tafte,  hear,  fmell,  or  to  touch.  We  defire  it 
merely  that  we  may  render  the  firft  fenfation 
ftill  more  agreeable,  or  to  excite  another,  which 
is  a new  manner  of  enjoying  the  object;  for  if 
in  the  moment  that  we  perceive  an  objeâ  we 
could  enjoy  it  fully,  through  all  the  fenfes  at 
once,  we  fhould  have  nothing  to  defire.  - The 
fource  of  defire,  then,  is  our  being  badly  fituat- 
ed  with  refpeâ  to  the  objeâ  perceived,  our 
being  either  too  far  from,  or  too  near  to  it. 
This  being  the  cafe  we  naturally  change  our 
fituation,  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
perceive  the  objeâ,  we  likewife  perceive  the 
caufe  which  prevents  our  obtaining  a full  en- 
joyment of  it.  From  the  impreflion  which  the 
objeâ  produces  upon  our  fenfes,  then,  the  mo- 
tion we  make  in  confequence  of  the  defire,  and 
the  defire  itfelf,  folely  proceeds. 

An  objeâ  we  perceive  by  the  eye,  and  which 
we  defire  to  touch,  if  within  our  reach,  we 
ftretch  forth  our  hands,  and  if  at  a diftance  we 
* put 
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put  ourfelves  in  motion  to  approach  it.  A 
man  deeply  immerfed  in  thought,  if  he  is 
hungry,  and  there  is  a piece  of  bread  before 
him,  he  w ill  feize  it,  and  even  carry  it  to  his 
mouth  and  eat  it,  without  being  confcious  that 
he  has  done  fo.  Thefe  movements  are  a ne* 
ceffary  confequence  of  the  firft  impreflion  of 
objeéts,  and  would  never  fail  to  fucceed  this 
impreflion  if  other  intervening  impreflions  did 
not  often  oppofe  this  natural  effect,  either  by 
weakening  or  by  deftroying  the  action  of  the 
firft. 

An  organized  being  void  of  fenfation,  as  an 
oyfter,  whofe  fenfe  of  feeling  is  probably  very 
imperfect,  is  deprived  not  only  of  progreflive 
motion,  but  even  of  fentiment  and  intelligence, 
fince  either  of  thefe  would  produce  defire,  which 
would  manifeft  itfelf  by  exterior  movement. 
That  fuch  beings  are  divefted  of  a fenfe  of  their 
own  exiftence  1 will  not  aflert,  but  at  leaft  that 
fenfe  muft  be  very  imperfect,  fince  they  havé 
no  perception  of  the  exiftence  of  others. 

It  is  the  action  of  objects  upon  the  fenfes 
which  creates  defire,  and  defire  progreflive  mo- 
tion. In  order  to  render  this  truth  ftill  more  fen- 
fible,  let  us  fuppofe  a man,  at  the  very  inftant  his 
will  incites  him  to  approach  an  object,  fuddenly 
deprived  of  all  his  members,  his  body  reduced 
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to  a phyfical  point,  to  a globular  atom,  and, 
provided  the  defire  (till  fubfifts,  he  will  exert 
his  whole  ftrength  in  order  to  change  his  fitua- 
tion.  The  exterior  and  progreflive  movement 
depends  not,  then,  upon  the  organization  and 
figure  of  the  body  and  members,  fince  what- 
ever be  the  conformation  of  any  being  it  will 
not  fail  to  move,  provided  it  has  fenfes,  and  a 
defire  to  gratify  them. 

On  this  exterior  organization,  indeed,  de- 
pends the  facility,  quicknefs,  direction,  and 
continuity  of  motion,  but  the  caufe,  principle, 
a£tion,  and  determination,  originate  folely 
from  defire  occafioned  by  the  impreftion  of  ob- 
jects upon  the  fenfes  ; and  if  a man  was  de- 
prived of  them  he  would  no  longer  have  delire, 
and  confequently  remain  conftantly  at  reft, 
notwithftanding  he  might  poffefs  the  faculties 
for  motion. 

The  natural  wants,  as  that  of  taking  nourifh- 
ment,  are  interior  movements,  which  neceffa- 
rily  create  defire  or  appetite.  By  thefe  move- 
ments exterior  motions  may  be  produced  in 
animals,  and,  provided  they  are  not  deprived  of 
exterior  fenfes  relative  to  thefe  wants,  they  will 
act  to  fatisfy  them.  Want  is  not  defire  ; it 
differs  from  it  as  the  caufe  differs  from  the 
effect.  Every  time  the  animal  perceives  an 
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object,  relative  to  its  wants,  defire  begins,  and 
action  follows. 

The  action  of  external  objects  mull  produce 
fome  effect  ; and  this  effect  we  readily  conceive 
to  be  animal  motion,  as  every  time  its  fenfes 
are  ftruck  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fame  move- 
ments always  follow.  But  how  fhall  we  com- 
prehend the  action  of  objects  creating  defire  or 
averfion  ? How  fhall  we  obtain  a knowledge  of 
that  which  operates  beyond  the  fenfes,  thofe 
being  the  intermediate  between  the  action  of 
objects,  and  the  action  of  the  animal  ; a power 
in  which  confifts  the  principle  of  the  deter- 
mination of  motion,  fince  it  modifies  the  action 
of  the  animal,  and  renders  it  fometimes  null 
notwithftanding  the  impreffion  of  objects  ? 

This  queftion,  as  it  relates  to  man,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  refolved,  being  by  nature  fo  different 
from  other  animals.  The  foul  has  a fharein 
all  our  movements,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  ef- 
fects of  this  fpiritual  fubftance,  from  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  powers  of  our  material  being 
alone,  is  an  object  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
of  which  we  can  form  no  judgment  but  by 
analogy,  and  by  comparing  our  actions  with 
the  natural  operations  of  other  animals.  But 
as  man  alone  is  polfeiTed  of  this  fpiritual  fub- 
ftance, which  enables  him  to  think  and  re- 
flect,, 
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fleéf,  and  as  the  brute  is  a being  altogether  ma- 
terial^ which  neither  thinks  nor  reflects,  never- 
thelefs  acts,  and  feems  to  determine,  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  the  principle  of  the  deter- 
mination of  motion  is  in  the  animals  an  effect 
altogether  mechanical,  and  abfolutely  depen- 
dant upon  its  organization. 

I conceive,  therefore,  that  in  the  animal  the 
action  of  objects  on  the  fenfes  produces  another 
on  the  brain,  which  I confider  as  an  interior 
and  a general  fenfe,  which  receives  every  im- 
preflion  that  the  exterior  fenfes  tranfmit  to  it. 
This  internal  fenfe  is  not  only  capable  of  being 
agitated  by  the  action  of  the  fenfes,  but  alfo 
of  retaining  for  a length  of  time  the  agitations 
thus  produced  ; and  in  the  continuity  of  the 
agitation  confifts  the  impreflion,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  deep  in  proportion  as  the  agitation  is 
more  or  lefs  durable. 

Inthefirft  place,  then,  the  inferior  fenfe 
differs  from  the  exterior  fenfes,  in  the  pro- 
perty which  it  has  of  receiving  all  impreflions, 
while  the  exterior  fenfes  receive  them  merely 
as  they  relate  to  their  conformation  ; the  eye, 
for  example,  being  no  more  affe&ed  by  found 
than  the  ear  is  by  light.  Secondly,  the  interior 
differs  from  the  exterior  fenfes,  by  the  duration 
of  the  agitations  produced  by  exterior  caufes  ; 
VOL.  v.  D but 
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but  in  every  other  refpect  they  are  of  the  fame 
nature.  The  interior  fenfe  of  the  brute,  as  its 
exterior,  is  entirely  material,  and  the  effedt  of 
mechanical  organization.  We  have,  like  the 
animal,  this  material  fenfe  ; and  we  poflefs, 
moreover,  a fenfe  of  a nature  highly  fuperior, 
which  refides  in  the  fpiritual  fubftance,  and 
which  animates  and  guides  us. 

The  brain  of  the  animal  is,  therefore,  a 
general  fenfe,  which  receives  all  impreflions 
the  external  fenfes  tranfmit  to  it,  and  thefe  im- 
preflions continue  much  longer  in  the  internal 
than  in  the  external  fenfes  : for  inftance,  the 
agitations  which  light  produces  in  the  eye, 
continues  longer  than  that  which  found  pro- 
duces on  the  ear. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  impreflions, 
which  the  former  tranfmits  to  the  interior  fenfe, 
are  more  ftrong  than  thofe  tranfmitted  by  the 
latter  ; and  that  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the 
things  which  we  have  feen  much  more  forcibly 
than  thofe  which  we  have  heard.  It  is  even 
found,  that  of  all  the  fenfes,  the  eye  is  that  in 
which  the  agitations  are  mod  durable,  and  in 
which,  of  confequence,  though  feemingly  they 
are  more  explicit,  the  ftrongeft  impreflions  are 
formed. 
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The  eye  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  interior  fenfe.  It  is,  indeed, 
nothing  more  than  one  large  nerve  expanded, 
and  a prolongation  of  the  organ,  in  which  the 
interior  fenfe  refides.  That  in  its  nature  there 
Ihould  be  a greater  affinity  to  this  internal 
fenfe  is  not  then  furprifing  ; and  in  effeâ:  not 
only  its  impreffions  are  more  durable,  but  its 
properties  more  eminent  than  thofe  of  the 
other  fenfes. 

The  eye  reprefents  outwardly  the  inward 
impreffions.  Like  the  internal  fenfe,  it  is 
active,  and  exprefles  defire  or  averfion,  while 
all  the  other  fenfes  are  wholly  paffive  ; they 
are  merely  organs  formed  for  the  reception  of 
exterior  impreffions,  but  incapable  of  retaining 
or  refle&ing  them. 

When  with  violence,  however,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  any  fenfe  is  added  upon,  the 
agitation  fubfifts  much  longer  than  the  action 
of  the  exterior  objects.  This  is,  however, 
felt  mod  powerfully  in  the  eye,  which  will  re- 
tain the  dazzling  impreffion  made  by  looking- 
for  a moment  on  the  fun,  for  hours  ar  d even 
days. 

The  brain  alfo  eminently  enjoys  this  property, 
and  not  only  retains  the  impreffions  it  receives 
but  propagates  their  actions,  by  communicating 
D 2 the 
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the  vibrations  to  the  nerves.  The  organs  of 
the  exterior  fenfes,  the  brain,  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, and  the  nerves,  which  are  diffufed  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  one  continued  fubftance,  as  an  organic  ma- 
chine, in  which  the  fenfes  are  the  parts  afted 
upon  by  the  external  objeéts.  But  what  ren- 
ders this  machine  fo  different  from  all  others 
is  its  fulcrum  not  only  being  capable  of  refift- 
ance  and  re  action,  but  is  itfelf  active,  becaufe 
it  long  retains  impreffions  it  has  received  ; and 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  being  of  great  ca- 
pacity and  fenfibility,  it  may  receive  a number 
of  fucceffive  agitations,  and  retain  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received,  becaufe 
each  impreffion  agitates  one  part  of  the  brain 
only,  and  the  fucceffive  impreffions  agitate 
the  fame  or  contiguous  parts,  in  a different 
manner. 

Should  we  fuppofe  an  animal  which  had  no 
brain,  but  poffeffing  an  exterior  of  great  fenfi- 
bility and  extenfion  ; an  eye,  for  example,  of 
which  the  retina  was  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the 
brain,  and  had  the  property  of  retaining,  for  a 
long  fpace,  the  impreffions  it  might  receive  ; 
it  is  certain,  that  the  animal  fo  endowed  would 
fee  at  the  fame  time  not  only  the  prefent  ob- 
jets, but  alfo  thofe  it  had  feen  before  ; and 
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feeing  thus  the  paft  and  the  prefent  with  one 
glance,  it  would  be  determined  mechanically 
to  act  according  to  the  number  or  force  of  the 
agitations  produced  by  the  images  which  ac- 
corded with,  or  were  contrary  to  this  deter- 
mination. If  the  number  of  images  calculated 
to  create  an  appetite  furpafled  thofe  that  would 
produce  difguft  or  loathing,  the  animal  would 
neceflarily  be  determined  to  move,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  that  appetite  : but  if  their  number  and 
force  were  equal,  having  no  particular  caufe 
for  motion,  it  would  remain  perfeftly  at  reft  ; 
and  if  the  number  or  the  force  of  the  images 
of  the  former  are  equal  to  the  number  or  the 
force  of  the  images  of  the  latter,  the  animal 
will  remain  undetermined,  and  in  an  equili- 
brium between  thefe  two  equal  powers,  nor 
will  he  make  any  movement  either  to  obtain 
or  to  avoid.  This  1 fay  it  would  do  mechani- 
cally, and  without  the  intervention  of  memory  ; 
for  as  the  animal  fees  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
images,  they  confequently  aft,  and  thofe  which 
have  an  affinity  to  appetite  and  defire,  coun- 
teraft  thofe  which  have  an  affinity  to  antipathy 
and  difguft  ; and  it  is  by  the  preponderance  of 
either,  that  determines  it  to  aft  in  this  or  in 
that  manner. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  brutes  the  in- 
terior fenfe  differs  in  nothing  from  the  exterior 
but  in  the  property  of  retaining  the  impreflions 
it  has  received,  a property  by  which  alone  all 
the  actions  of  animals  may  be  explained,  and 
fome  idea  obtained  of  what  paffes  within  them  ; 
a property  which  likewife  demonftrates  the 
effential  and  infinite  difference  which  fubfifls 
between  them  and  us,  and  from  which  may  be 
diflingui (lied  in  what  refpects  they  are  fimilar. 

The  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  fenfes  do 
not  follow  the  fame  order  in  the  brute  as  in  the 
human  fpecies.  The  fenfe  which  has  the 
ftrongeft  affinity  to  thought,  is  the  touch.  This 
is  enjoyed  by  man  in  greater  perfection  than  by 
animals.  That  which  has  the  ftrongefl  affinity 
to  inftinct  and  appetite,  is  that  of  fmelling  ; a 
fenfe  in  which  man  muft  acknowledge  an  in- 
finite inferiority.  Man,  then,  has  the  greateft: 
tendency  to  knowledge,  and  the  brute  to  ap- 
petite. In  the  former,  the  fenfe  firft  in  point 
of  excellence,  is  the  touch,  and  fmelling  the 
laft  ; and  this  difference  correfponds  with  the 
nature  of  each.  The  fenfe  of  feeing  is  at  beft 
uncertain,  without  the  aid  of  the  touch,  and 
therefore  lefs  capable  of  perfection  in  the  brute 
than  in  man.  The  ear,  though  perhaps  as  per- 
fect in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  is  of  much 
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îefs  ufe  to  the  animal,  from  the  want  of  fpeech, 
which  in  man  is  an  appendange  to  the  fenfe  of 
hearing,  an  organ  of  communication  which 
renders  it  an  active  fenfe;  whereas  in  the  other 
hearing  is  a fenfe  almoft  entirely  paffive.  Man, 
then,  enjoys  the  fenfes  of  feeling,  feeing,  and 
hearing,  more  perfect,  and  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
more  imperfectly  than  other  animals  ; and  as 
the  tafte  is  an  inferior  fmell,  and  has  alfo  a 
ftronger  relation  to  appetite  than  any  of  the 
other  fenfes,  there  is  a fufficient  probability  to 
fuppofe  that  animals  enjoy  it  in  a more  exqui- 
fite  degree  than  man.  Of  this  a proof  might 
be  adduced  from  the  repugnance  which  animals 
have  to  certain  kinds  ot  food,  and  from  their 
natural  appetite  for  fuch  as  are  proper  for 
them  ; while  man,  unlefs  informed  of  the  dif- 
ference, would  eat  the  fruit  of  one  tree  for  that 
of  another,  and  even  hemlock  for  parfley. 

The  excellence  of  the  fenfes  proceeds  from 
Nature,  but  art  and  habit  may  render  them 
ftill  more  perfect.  A painter  fees,  at  the  firft 
glance,  numbers  of  fhades  and  differences, 
which  another  perfon  will  pafs  over  unnoticed. 
A mufician,  continually  habituated  to  harmony, 
receives  a lively  fenfation  of  pain  from  difcord. 
In  like  manner  are  the  fenfes,  and  even  appetites 
of  animals,  rendered  more  perfect.  Birds  may 
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be  taught  to  be  repeat  words,  and  imitate  tunes  5 
and  the  ardour  of  a dog  for  the  chace  may  be 
increafed  by  accuftoming  him  to  a certain  re- 
ward. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  fenfes  are  acute  and 
perfect  does  the  animal  fhow  itfelf  active  and 
intelligent.  In  man  the  improvement  is  not  fo 
confpicuous,  becaufe  he  exercifes  his  ear  and 
his  eye  by  means  more  rational  and  ingenious. 
Thofe  perfons  who  fee,  hear,  or  fmell,  imper- 
fectly, are  of  no  lefs  intellectual  capacity  than 
others  ; an  evident  proof  that  in  man  there  is 
fomething  more  than  an  internal  animal  fenfe. 
This  is  the  foul  of  man,  which  is  a fuperior 
fenfe,  a fpirituâl  fubftance,  entirely  different 
in  its  efience  and  action  from  the  nature  of  the 
external  fenfes. 

From  this,  however,  we  are  not  to  deny  that 
there  is  in  man  an  internal  material  fenfe  cor- 
refponding  with  the  external  fenfes.  But  what 
I maintain  is,  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  other  ; that  the  fpiritual  fubftance 
governs  it,  and  either  deftroys  or  creates  its 
operations.  In  the  animal  this  fenfe  is  the  de- 
terminating principle  of  motion,  but  in  man 
only  the  means,  or  the  fecondary  caufe. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  clear  up  this  important, 
point,  and  let  us  fee  what  power  this  internal 

material 
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material  fenfe  poflefles,  and  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  internal  material  fenfe  re- 
ceives promifcuoufly  all  the  impreffions  the  ex- 
ternal fenfes  tranfmit  to  it.  Thefe  impreffions 
proceed  from  the  action  of  objects  ; they  only 
pafs  over  the  external  fenfes,  and  produce  in 
them  but  an  inftantaneous  vibration  ; they  reft, 
however,  upon  the  internal  fenfe,  and  produce 
in  the  brain,  which  is  its  organ,  durable  and 
diftin£t  agitations.  Thefe  agitations  create 
appetite  or  difguft,  inclination  or  repugnance, 
according  to  the  prefent  ftate  and  difpofition  of 
an  animal.  An  animal  the  inftant  after  its 
birth  begins  to  breathe,  and  to  feel  the  want  of 
nourifhment  ; the  fmell,  which  is  the  fenfe  of 
appetite,  receives  the  emanations  of  the  milk 
which  is  contained  in  the  teats  of  its  mother. 
The  vibrations  which  this  fenfe  undergoes, 
from  the  odoriferous  particles,  are  communi- 
cated to  the  brain,  which  acfting  in  its  turn 
upon  the  nerves,  the  animal  is  ftimulated  to 
open  its  mouth,  to  obtain  that  fuftenance  of 
which  it  feels  the  want.  The  fenfe  of  appetite 
being  lefs  acute  in  man  than  in  brutes,  the  in- 
fant at  its  birth  feels  only  the  defire  of  receiv- 
ing nourifhment,  which  it  announces  by  its 
cries,  but  it  cannot  obtain  it  of  itfelf  ; it  receives 
no  information  from  the  fmell,  and  is  obliged 
vol.  v.  E to 
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to  have  its  mouth  put  to  the  nipple,  when  the 
agitations  excited  by  the  touch  and  fmell  are 
communicated  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  the 
child  makes  the  neceflary  motions  for  fucking 
in  its  nourifhment.  Solely  by  the  fmell  and 
tafte,  the  fenfes  of  appetite,  can  the  animal  be 
informed  of  the  prefence  of  its  food,  and  of  the 
place  where  it  is,  as  its  eyes  are  (till  clofed,  and 
would,  even  if  they  were  open,  in  no  degree 
contribute  towards  the  determination  of  mo- 
tion. Vifion  has  a greater  relation  to  know- 
ledge than  to  appetite,  and  in  man  the  eye  is 
open  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  in  mod 
animals  it  is  fhut  for  feveral  days,  but  in  whom 
the  fenfes  of  appetite  are  far  more  expanded, 
and  more  perfect. 

The  fame  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  pro- 
greffive  motion,  and  to  all  the  other  exterior 
movements.  A new-born  infant  can  hardly 
move  its  members,  and  it  is  a long  time  before 
it  attains  (trength  fufficient  to  change  its  place, 
but  in  a very  little  time  does  a young  animal 
acquire  thefe  faculties.  In  the  animal  thefe 
powers  relate  folely  to  the  appetite,  which  is 
vehement,  quickly  developed,  and  the  foie 
principal  of  motion  ; in  man  the  appetite  is 
weak,  more  (lowly  developed,  and  can  have  lefs 
influence  than  knowledge  upon  the  determina- 
tion 
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tion  of  motion  ; man  is  neceffarily,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  more  backward  than  the  animal. 

Every  thing  concurs  then  to  prove,  even  in 
a phyfical  ftate,  that  brutes  are  actuated  by 
appetite  alone,  and  that  man  is  governed  by  a 
fuperior  principle.  If  doubts  (till  exift,  it  is 
from  our  imperfe£l  conception  how  appetite 
alone  is  capable  of  producing  in  animals  effects 
fo  much  refembling  thofe  which  knowledge 
produces  among  ourfelves;and  from  the  difficulty 
we  have  to  diftinguiih  what  we  do  in  virtue  of 
knowledge,  from  what  we  do  by  the  mere  force  of 
appetite.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  to  difpel  this  uncertainty.  The  in- 
ternal material  fenfe  retains  for  a long  time 
the  agitations  it  receives;  it  is  a fenfe  of  which 
the  brain  is  the  organ,  and  by  which  all  the  im- 
preffions  are  received  that  each  of  the  exterior 
fenfes  tranfmits  to  it.  When,  therefore,  an 
exterior  impreffion  proceeds  from  the  fenfes 
of  appetite,  the  animal  will  advance  to  attain, 
or  draw  back  to  avoid,  the  object  of  this  im- 
preffion. This  motion,  however,  is  liable  to 
uncertainty  when  produced  by  the  eye  or  the 
ear  ; becaufe  when  an  animal  fees  or  hears  for 
the  firft  time,  he  will  be  agitated  by  light  or 
by  found  ; yet  this  agitation  will  be  uncertain, 
fince  neither  have  any  relation  to  appetite.  It 
is  only  by  repeated  a£ts  of  feeing  and  hearing, 
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added  to  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  feeling,  that  it 
will  a&ually  advance  or  recede  from  objects 
which  become  relative  to  its  appetite.  A dog, 
for  inftance,  who  has  been  tutored,  however 
violent  his  appetite,  will  not  feize  what  might 
fatisfy  that  appetite,  although  he  will  ufe  every 
gefture  to  obtain  it  from  the  hand  of  its  maf- 
ter.  Does  not  this  animal  feem  to  reafon  be-r 
tween  defire  and  fear,  nearly  as  a man  would 
do,  who  was  inclined  to  feize  on  the  property 
of  another,  but  was  withheld  by  the  dread  of 
puniftiment  ? Though  this  analogy  may  be 
juft,  yet  to  render  it  in  effect  well  founded, 
ihouid  not  animals  be  capable  of  performing 
the  fame  actions  that  we  perform  ? Now  the 
contrary  is  evident  ; as  nothing  do  animals  ei- 
ther invent  or  perfect;  in  every  thing  they  have 
an  uniformity,  and  confequently  no  reflection. 
Of  this  analogy  then  we  may  doubt  its  reality, 
and  may  with  propriety  enquire,  whether  it  is 
not  by  a principle  different  from  ours  that; 
brutes  are  directed  ? and  whether,  without 
being  under  the  neceflity  of  allowing  them 
the  aid  of  reflection,  the  fenfes  they  enjoy  are 
not  fufficient  to  produce  the  actions  they  per- 
form ? 

Whatever  relates  to  their  appetites  ftrongly 
agitates  their  interior  fenfe  ; and  on  the  object 
of  this  appetite  the  dog  woulçl  inftantly  rufh 
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did  not  this  very  fenfe  retain  the  imprettions 
of  pain  which  had  formerly  accompanied  this 
action.  By  exterior  imprettions  the  animal 
has  been  modified.  This  prey  is  not  prefented 
to  a dog  fimply,  but  to  one  which  has  been 
chaftifed  every  time  it  obeyed  this  impulfe  of 
appetite  ; the  agitations  of  pain,  therefore,  are 
renewed  when  thofe  of  appetite  are  felt,  having 
been  conftantly  felt  at  the  fame  time.  The 
animal  being  thus  impelled  at  once  by  two 
contrary  powers,  two  powers  deftructive  of 
each  other,  remains  between  them  in  an  equi- 
librium ; and  as  the  determinative  caufe  of  its 
motion  is  counterbalanced,  it  makes  no  effort 
to  attain  the  object  of  its  appetite.  Though 
the  agitations  of  appetite  and  repugnance,  or 
of  pleafure  or  pain,  deftroy  the  effect  of 
each  other,  in  the  brain  a third  vibration  takes 
place,  which  accompanies  the  other  two,  and 
this  is  occafioned  by  the  action  of  its  matter, 
from  whofe  hand  the  animal  has  often  received 
its  food  ; and  as  this  is  in  no  degree  oppofed 
or  counterbalanced,  it  becomes  the  determina- 
tive caufe  of  motion  ; and  the  dog  is  therefore 
determined  to  move  towards  its  matter,  and 
to  remain  in  motion  till  its  appetite  is  entirely 
fatisfied. 
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In  the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the  fame 
principles,  may  we  explain,  however  compli- 
cated they  appear,  all  the  actions  of  animals, 
without  allowing  them  either  thought  or  re- 
flection ; the  internal  fenfe  being  fufficient  to 
produce  all  their  movements.  The  nature  of 
their  fenfations  alone  remains  to  be  elucidated, 
which,  from  what  we  haye  aflerted,  muft  be 
widely  different  from  ours.  “ Have  animals, 
it  may  be  faid,  no  knowledge,  no  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  exigence  ? Do  you  deprive  them 
of  fentiment  ? In  pretending  to  explain  their 
actions  upon  mechanical  principles,  do  you 
not  in  fact  render  them  mere  machines,  or  in- 
fenfihle  automatons  ?” 

If  I have  been  rightly  underflood,  it  muft 
have  appeared,  that  far  from  diverting  ani- 
mals of  all  powers,  I allow  them  every  thing, 
thought  and  reflection  excepted.  Feelings  they 
have,  in  a degree  fuperior  to  ourfelves.  A 
confcioufnefs  they  alfo  have  of  their  prefent, 
though  not  of  their  part  exiftence.  They 
have  fenfations,  but  they  have  not  the  faculty 
of  comparing  them,  or  producing  ideas  ; ideas 
being  nothing  more  than  aflociations  of  fen- 
fations. 

Each  of  thefe  objects  let  us  examine  in  parr- 
ticular.  That  animals  have  feelings,  and  in 
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a degree  even  more  exquifite  than  ourfelves,  I 
think  we  have  already  evinced,  by  what  we 
have  faid  of  the  excellence  of  their  fenfes  re- 
lative to  appetite.  Like  ourfelves,  then,  ani- 
mals are  affected  by  pleafure  and  pain  ; they 
do  not  know  good  and  evil  but  they  feel  it; 
what  is  agreeable  to  them  is  good,  what  is 
difagreeable  is  bad,  and  both  are  nothing  more 
than  relations,  fuitable  or  contrary  to  their 
nature  and  organization.  The  pleafure  of 
tickling,  and  the  pain  from  a hurt,  as  they 
depend  abfolutely  on  an  action  more  or  lefs 
ftrong  upon  the  nerves,  which  are  the  organs 
of  fentiment,  are  alike  common  to  man  and 
other  animals.  Whatever  acts  foftly  upon 
thefe  organs  is  a caufe  of  pleafure,  and  what- 
ever (hakes  them  violently  is  a caufe  of  pain. 
All  fenfations,  then,  are  fources  of  pleafure, 
while  they  are  moderate  and  natural  ; but  fo 
foon  as  they  become  too  ftrong,  they  produce 
pain,  which,  in  a phyfical  fenfe,  is  the  extreme, 
rather  than  the  oppofite  of  pleafure. 

A light  too  bright,  à fire  too  hot,  a noife 
too  loud,  a fmell  too  ftrong,  coarfe  victuals 
and  fevere  friction,  excite  in  us  difagreeable 
fenfations  ; whereas  a delicate  colour,  a mo- 
derate heat,  a foft  found,  a gentle  perfume,  a 
fine  favour,  and  light  touch,  pleafe  and  move 
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us  with  delight.  Every  gentle  application  to 
the  fenfes,  then,  is  a pleafure,  and  every  vio- 
lent (hock  a pain  ; and  as  the  caufes  which  oc- 
eafion  violent,  happen  more  rarely  in  Nature 
than  thofe  which  produce  mild  and  moderate 
effects  ; and  as  animals,  by  the  exercife  of  their 
fenfes,  acquire  in  a little  time  the  habit  of 
avoiding  every  thing  offenfive  or  hurtful  to 
them,  and  of  diftinguifhing,  and  of  approach- 
ing fuch  as  are  pleafing;  fo  without  doubt  they 
enjoy  more  agreeable  fenfations  than  difagree- 
able  ones,  and  the  amount  of  their  pleafurcs 
exceed  the  amount  of  their  pain. 

In  man,  phyfical  pleafure  and  pain  form  the 
fmalleft  part  of  his  fufferings  or  enjoyments. 
His  imagination,  never  idle,  feems  perpetually 
employed  to  encreafe  his  mifery  ; prefenting  to 
the  mind  nothing  but  vain  phantoms,  or  exag- 
gerated images.  More  agitated  by  thefe  illu- 
fions  than  by  real  obje£ts,  the  mind  lofes  its 
faculty  of  judging,  and  even  its  dominion  ; the 
will,  of  which  it  has  no  longer  the  command, 
becomes  a burthen  ; its  extravagant  defires  are 
forrows  ; and  at  beft  its  profpe£ts  are  delufive 
pleafures,  which  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  mind, 
refaming  its  place,  is  enabled  to  form  a judg- 
ment of  them. 
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In  fearchingfor  pleafure,we  create  ourfelves 
pain  ; and  feeking  to  be  more  happy,  we  in- 
creafe  our  mifery  ; the  lefs  we  defire,  the  more 
we  poffefs.  In  fine,  whatever  we  wiih  beyond 
what  Nature  has  given  is  pain  ; and  nothing  is 
pleafure  but  what  lhe  offers  of  herfelf.  Na- 
ture prefents  tous  pleafures  without  number; 
fhe  has  provided  for  our  wants,  and  fortified  us 
againft  pain.  In  the  phyfical  world,  there  is 
infinitely  more  good  than  evil;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  the  realities  but  the  chimeras  which  we 
have  to  dread  : it  is  not  pain  of  body,  difeafe, 
nor  death,  that  are  terrible  ; but  the  agitation 
of  the  foul,  the  conflict  of  the  pallions,  the 
mental  anxiety,  are  thofe  only  we  need  ap- 
prehend. 

Animals  have  but  one  mode  of  enjoying 
pleafure  ; the  fatisfying  their  appetite  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  fenfations.  We  likewife  enjoy 
this  faculty,  and  have  another  mode  of  acquir- 
ing pleafure,  the  exercifeof  the  mind,  whofe  ap- 
petite is  knowledge.  This  fource  of  pleafure 
would  be  the  more  pure  and  copious  did  not 
our  paffions  oppofe  its  current,  and  divert  the 
mind  from  contemplation.  So  foon  as  thefe  ob- 
tain the  afcendency,  reafon  is  filenced  ; a dif- 
guft  to  truth  enfues  ; the  charm  of  illufion  in- 
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creafes  ; error  fortifies  itfelf,  and  drags  us  oh 
to  mifery  ; for  what  mifery  can  be  greater  than 
no  longer  feeing  things  as  they  are  ; to  have 
judgment  perverted  by  paffions  ; to  a folely  by 
its  direétion,  to  appear  in  confequence  unjuft 
or  ridiculous  to  others  ; and,  when  the  hour  of 
felf-examination  comes,  of  being  forced  to 
defpife  ourfelves  ? 

In  this  ftate  of  illufion  and  darknefs  we 
would  change  the  nature  of  our  foul.  She  was 
given  us  forthe  purpofes  of  knowledge,  and  we 
would  employ  her  folely  for  thofe  of  fenfation. 
Could  we  extinguifti  her  light,  far  from  re- 
gretting the  lofs,  with  pleafure  fhould  we  em- 
brace the  lot  of  ideots.  As  we  no  longer  rea- 
fon  but  during  intervals,  and  as  thefe  intervals 
are  troublefome,and  fpent  in  fecret  reproaches, 
we  wifh  to  fupprefs  them,  and  thus  proceed- 
ing from  one  illufion  to  another,  we  at  length 
endeavour  to  lofe  all  knowledge,  all  remem- 
brance of  ourfelves. 

Apaffion  without  intervals  is  madnefs,  and 
a ftate  of  madnefs  is  the  death  of  the  foul. 
Violent  paffions  with  intervals  are  fits  of  folly, 
a malady  of  the  mind,  whofe  danger  confifts  in 
its  duration  and  frequency.  In  thofe  intervals 
alone  it  may  be  faid  to  enjoy  health  by  the  re- 
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fumption  of  wifdom,  but  prevents  it  being  a 
ftate  of  happinefs,  by  reflecting  on,  and  con- 
demning the  part  follies. 

The  generality  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves 
unhappy,  are  men  of  violent  paflions,  or  rather 
madmen,  who  have  fome  intervals  of  reafon  ; 
and  as  in  exalted  ftations  there  are  more  falfe 
defires,  more  vain  purfuits,  more  unruly  paf- 
fions,  more  abufes  of  the  mind,  than  in  the 
inferior  ; the  rich  man,  beyond  a doubt,  is  the 
moft  unhappy. 

But  let  us  turn  from  thefe  gloomy  objects, 
thefe  humiliating  truths,  and  take  a view  of  the 
man  of  wifdom,  who  alone  is  worthy  our  no- 
tice. Contented  with  his  fituation,  he  who  is 
entitled  to  this  character  wi  flies  not  to  live  but 
as  he  has  always  lived  : happy  within  himfelf 
he  ftands  in  little  need  of  other  refources  ; con- 
tinually occupied  in  exercifing  the  faculties  of 
his  mind,  he  perfects  his  underftanding,  culti- 
vates his  talents,  acquires  new  knowledge,  and 
without  remorfe  and  difgufthe  enjoys  the  whole 
univerfe  by  enjoying  himfelf. 

A man  like  this  is  undoubtedly  the  happieft 
being  in  Nature.  To  the  pleafures  of  the 
body,  which  he  poflefies  in  common  with  other 
animals,  he  adds  thofe  of  the  mind,  which  he 
enjoys  exclufively.  He  has  two  methods  of 
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being  happy,  which  aid  and  fortify  each  other  ; 
and  if  by  indifpofition  or  accident  he  is  fub~ 
je&topain,  his  fufferings  are  not  great,  his 
ftrength  of  mind  fupports  him,  reafon  con- 
foies  him,  and  he  feels  a fatisfa&ion  that  he  is 
enabled  to  fuffer. 

The  health  of  man  is  more  precarious  than 
that  of  any  other  animal  ; he  is  indifpofed 
more  frequently,  and  for  a greater  length  of 
time,  and  dies  at  all  ges,  while  brutes  travel 
through  life  with  an  even  and  fteady  pace. 
This  difference  feems  to  proceed  from  tv/o 
caufes,  which,  though  widely  diflinâ,  contri- 
bute to  the  fame  effedl.  The  firft  is,  the  un- 
rulinefs  of  our  internal  material  fenfe  ; the 
partions  have  an  influence  on  the  health,  and 
diforder  the  principles  which  animate  us.  Al- 
moft  all  mankind  lead  a life  of  timidity  or  con- 
tention, and  the  greateft  part  die  of  chagrin. 
The  fécond  is,  the  imperfection  of  thofe  of  our 
fenfes  which  have  an  affinity  with  the  appetite. 
Brute  animals  have  a better  perception  of  what 
is  fuitable  to  their  nature  ; they  are  not  liable 
to  deception  in  the  choice  of  their  food  ; they 
are  not  guilty  of  excefs  in  their  pleafures  ; and 
guided  folely  by  a fenfe  of  their  prefent  wants, 
they  fatisfy  thefe  without  feeking  new  modes 
of  gratification.  As  for  man,  independent  of 
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his  propenfity  to  excefs,  independent  of  that 
ardour  with  which  he  endeavours  to  deftroy 
himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  force  Nature  ; he 
hardly  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  the  effect  of 
this  or  that  nourifhment  ; he  difdains  ffmple 
food,  and  prefers  artificial  difhes,  becaufe  his 
tafte  is  depraved,  and  becaufe,  from  being  a 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  he  has  rendered  it  an  organ 
of  debauchery,  which  is  never  gratified  but 
when  it  is  irritated. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  therefore,  that  we  are 
more  fubject  than  the  animals  to  infirmities  ; 
fince  we  know  not  fo  well  as  them,  what  may 
contribute  to  preferve  or  deftroy  health,  our 
experience  being  lefs  certain  than  their  percep- 
tion ; nay  we  abufe  the  very  fenfes  of  the  appe- 
tite, which  they  enjoy  in  fuch  fuperior  excel- 
lence, thefe  being  to  them  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  and  to  us  caufes  of  difeafe  and 
of  deftruction.  By  intemperance  alone  more 
men  ficken  and  die,  than  by  all  the  fcourges 
incident  to  human  nature. 

From  thefe  reflections  it  would  appear  that 
animals  have  a more  certain,  as  well  as  a more 
exquifite  fenfation  of  feeling  than  men.  In 
fupport  of  this  fuperior  ftrength  of  fentiment, 
we  may  advert  to  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which 
fome  animals  enjoy  to  fuch  a degree  that  they 
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can  frnell  farther  than  they  can  fee.  A fenfe 
like  this  is  an  eye  which  fees  objects,  not  only 
where  they  are,  but  even  where  they  have 
been  ; it  is  the  fenfe  by  which  the  brute  animal 
diftinguifhes  what  is  fuitable  or  repugnant  to 
its  nature,  and  by  which  it  perceives  and 
choofes  what  is  proper  for  the  gratification  of 
its  appetite. 

In  greater  perfection,  then,  than  man,  do 
animals  enjoy  the  fenfes  which  relate  to  appe- 
tite: and  though  of  their  prefent  exiftence  they 
have  a confcioufnefs,  of  their  pail  they  have 
none.  This  fécond  propofition,  as  well  as 
the  firft,  is  worthy  confideration.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs of  exiftence  is  compofed  in  man  of 
the  fenfation  of  his  prefent,  and  of  the  remem- 
brance of  his  paft  exiftence.  Remembrance 
is  a fenfation  altogether  as  prefect  as  the  firft 
impreilion,  and  fometimes  affects  us  more 
ftrongly.  As  thefe  two  kinds-  of  fenfation  are 
different,  and  as  the  mind  poiTelfes  the  faculty 
of  comparing  and  forming  ideas  from  them, 
our  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  is  the  more  cer- 
tain and  extenfive,  as  remembrance  more  fre- 
quently and  copioufly  recals  paft  things  and  oc- 
currences ; and  as  by  our  reflections  we  com- 
pare and  combine  them  with  thofe  paft  and  pre- 
fent occurrences.  Every  man  retains  within 
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himfelf  a certain  number  of  fenfations  corref- 
pondent  with  the  different  exiftences  or  ftates 
through  which  he  has  palled  ; and  thefe  fenfa- 
tions, by  the  comparifon  which  the  mind  forms 
between  them,  at  length  become  a fucceffion, 
and  a feries  of  ideas.  In  this  comparifon  of 
fenfations  conflits  the  idea  of  time  ; and  indeed 
all  other  ideas.  But  this  feries  of  ideas,  this 
chain  of  exiftences,  is  often  prefented  to  us  in 
an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  our 
fenfations  reached  us  ; and  in  this  it  is  that  the 
difference  principally  confifts  in  the  genius  and 
difpofition  of  mankind. 

Some  men  have  minds  particularly  active 
in  comparing  and  forming  ideas.  Thefe  are 
invariably  the  moft  ingenious,  and,  circum- 
ftances  concurring,  will  always  diftinguifli 
themfelves.  There  are  others,  and  in  a greater 
number,  whofe  minds  are  lefs  active,  allow  all 
fenfations  which  have  not  a certain  degree  of 
force  to  efcape,  and  who  only  compare  thofe 
by  which  they  are  ftrongly  agitated.  In  points 
of  ingenuity  and  vivacity  thefe  yield  to  the 
former.  Others  ftill  there  are,  and  they  form 
the  multitude,  in  w hom  there  is  fo  little  activity 
of  mind,  fo  little  propenfity  to  think,  that  they 
compare  and  combine  nothing  ; at  leaft  at  the 
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firft  glance  ; fenfations  of  force,  and  repeated 
a thoufand  times,  are  required  before  their 
minds  will  be  influenced  to  compare  them,  and 
form  ideas. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  our  exigence  being 
compofed,  then  not  only  of  our  actual  fenfa- 
tions, but  of  the  train  of  ideas,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  comparifon  of  our  fenfations,  and  of 
our  pafl  exiftences,  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
ideas  we  have,  the  more  certain  we  are  of  our 
exiftence  ; that  the  more  we  have  of  intellec- 
tual capacity,  the  more  we  exift  ; that  it  is  by 
the  power  of  reflection  alone  that  we  are  cer- 
tain of  our  part  exiftence,  and  view  our  future 
one  ; the  idea  of  futurity  being  nothing  more 
than  a comparifon  of  the  prefent  with  the  paft 
inverted,  fince  in  this  light  the  prefent  is  paft, 
and  the  future  prefent. 

This  power  of  reflection  being  denied  to 
animals,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  form  ideas, 
and  confequently  their  confcioufnefs  of  exift- 
ence is  lefs  fure,  and  lefs  extenfive  than  ours. 
Having  no  idea  of  time,  no  knowledge  of  the 
paft,  nor  conception  of  the  future,  their  con- 
fcioufnefs of  exiftence  is  fimple,  depends  folely 
on  the  fenfations  which  aâually  affe£t  them, 
and  confifts  in  the  internal  fentiment  which 
thefe  fenfations  produce. 
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May  we  not  conceive  what  this  confciouf- 
nefs  of  exiftence  is  in  animals,  by  refle&ing 
on  our  own  ftate  when  ftrongly  occupied  with 
fome  objedt,  or  violently  agitated  by  fome  paf- 
fion,  which  banifhes  every  reflection  upon  felf  J 
This  ftate  we  familiarly  exprefs  by  faying, 
The  man  is  abfent  or  befide  himfelf  ; and 
people  are  in  reality  befide  themfelves,  when 
they  are  occupied  with  fenfations  actually  pre- 
fent  to  them,  efpecially  if  thofe  fenfations  are 
fo  violent  and  rapid  as  to  allow  the  mind  no 
time  for  reflection.  When  thus  fituated  we 
feel  pleafure  and  pain  in  all  their  varieties  ; 
therefore,  though  feemingly  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  mind,  we  have  a confcioufnefs 
of  our  exiftence.  This  ftate,  to  which  we  are 
occafionally  expofed,  is  the  habitual  ftate  of 
animals  ; deprived  of  ideas,  and  furniftied  with 
fenfations,  they  know  not  their  exiftence  but 
feel  it. 

To  render  more  fenfible  this  difference,  let 
us  confider  minutely  the  faculties  of  brutes, 
and  compare  them  with  the  actions  of  man. 
Like  us  they  have  fenfes,  and  receive  im- 
preflions  from  exterior  objects  ; they  have  alfo 
an  interior  fenfe,  an  organ  which  retains  the 
agitations  occafioned  by  thofe  impreflions,  and 
confequently  fenfations  which,  like  ours,  are 
vol.  Vi  G renew- 
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renewable,  and  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong  and 
durable.  But  they  have  neither  ingenuity,  un- 
demanding, nor  memory  ; becaufe  they  are  de- 
nied the  power  of  comparing  their  fenfations, 
and  becaufe  thefe  three  faculties  of  the  mind 
depend  on  this  power. 

Have  animals  no  memory  ? It  will  be  re- 
plied, The  contrary  feems  demonftrably  evi- 
dent. After  a confiderable  abfence  do  they 
not  recognize  the  perfons  with  whom  they  had 
lived,  the  places  where  they  refided,  and  the 
roads  which  they  had  frequented  ? Do  they 
not  recolleCt  the  punifhments,  the  carefles,  the 
leffons  they  had  received?  Though  deprived  of 
imagination  and  underftanding,  every  thing 
feems  ftill  to  evince  they  have  a memory  ac- 
tive, extenfive,  and  perhaps  more  faithful  than 
our  own. — However  perfuafive  thefe  appear- 
ances may  be  deemed,  and  however  ftrong  may 
be  the  prejudices  created  by  them,  I prefume 
I can  demonftrate,  that  they  deceive  us,  and 
that  brute  animals  have  no  knowledge  of  part 
events,  no  idea  of  time,  and  of  confequence  no 
memory. 

In  man  memory  flows  from  the  power  of 
reflection,  for  the  remembrance  of  things  paft 
fuppofes  not  only  the  duration  of  the  impref- 
fions  on  our  internal  material  fenfe,  or  renova- 
tion 
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tion  of  former  fenfations,  but  alfo  the  compa- 
rifon  which  the  mind  has  made  of  thofe  fenfa- 
tions, or  the  ideas  it  has  formed.  If  memory 
confided  merely  in  the  renovation  of  pad  fen- 
fations, thofe  fenfations  wTould  be  reprefented 
to  our  internal  fenfe  without  leaving  any  deter- 
mined impredions  ; they  would  prefent  them- 
felves  without  order  or  connexion,  as  they  do 
in  a date  of  intoxication,  or  in  dreams,  when 
they  are  fo  incongruous,  and  fo  incoherent, 
that  we  immediately  lofe  all  recolledtion  of 
them.  Of  fuch  things  only  as  have  a relation 
to  others,  which  preceded  or  followed  them, do 
we  retain  a remembrance  ; and  every  folitary 
fenfation,  however  powerful,  paffes  away  with- 
out leaving  the  fmalled  trace  on  the  mind. 
Now  it  is  the  mind  which  edablifhes  thefe  re- 
lations of  objects,  by  the  comparifon  it  makes 
between  them,  and  connects  our  fenfations  by 
a continued  thread  of  ideas.  As  memory  con- 
fids,  then,  in  a fucceffion  of  ideas,  fo  it  necef- 
farily  fuppofes  the  power  by  which  ideas  are 
produced. 

But,  if  pofiible,  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  im- 
portant point,  let  us  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
that  remembrance  left  by  our  fenfations  when 
they  are  accompanied  with  ideas.  Pain  and 
pleafure  are  pure  fenfations,  and  the  drongeft 
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of  any,  yet  we  but  feebly  recollect  them,  and 
with  confufion.  All  we  remember  is,  that  we 
were  pleafed  or  hurt  ; but  this  remembrance  is 
not  diftinct  ; we  cannot  reprefent  to  ourfelves 
either  the  kind,  the  degree,  or  the  duration  of 
thofe  fenfations  by  which  we  had  been  fo  vio- 
lently agitated  ; and  the  lefs  are  we  capable  of 
reprefenting  thofe  we  had  but  feldom  felt.  A 
pain,  for  example,  which  we  have  experienced 
but  once,  which  only  lafted  a few  minutes,  and 
differed  from  all  former  pains,  would  be  foon 
forgotten  ; we  might  recollect  we  felt  great 
pain,  yet,  though  we  diftinctly  recollected  the 
circumftances  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
period  at  which  it  happened,  we  fhould  have 
but  an  imperfect  remembrance  of  the  pain 
itfelf. 

Why  is  almoft  every  thing  forgotten  that 
pafled  during  our  infancy  ? Why  have  old  men 
a more  diftinct  remembrance  of  what  happen- 
ed in  their  prime  of  life  than  what  occurred 
in  their  more  advanced  years  ? Can  there  be 
a ftronger  proof  that  fenfations  alone  are  not 
fufficient  to  produce  memory,  and  that  it  exifts 
folely  in  the  train  of  ideas  which  our  minds  de- 
rive from  thofe  fenfations?  In  infancy  the  fen- 
fations are  as  lively  and  rapid  as  in  manhood, 
yet  they  leave  few  or  no  traces,  becaufe  at  this 
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aera  the  power  of  reflection,  which  alone  can 
form  ideas,  is  almod  totally  inactive  ; and  be- 
caufe,  in  the  moments  it  does  act,  its  compa- 
rifons  are  only  fuperficial.  In  manhood  reafon 
is  completely  developed,  becaufe  the  power  of 
reflection  is  in  full  exercife  ; we  then  derive 
from  our  fenfations  every  poflible  advantage, 
and  form  many  orders  of  ideas,  and  chains  of 
thought,  whereof  each,  from  being  often  re- 
volved, forms  fo  durable  and  indelible  an  im- 
preflion, that  when  old  age  comeson,  thofe  very 
ideas  prefent  themfelves  with  more  force  than 
thofe  derived  from  prefent  fenfations,  becaufe 
at  that  period  the  fenfations  are  feeble,  flow,  and 
dull,  and  the  mind  itfelf  partakes  of  the  languor 
of  the  body.  In  infancy,  the  time  prefent  is 
every  thing;  in  manhood,  we  equally  enjoy  the 
pad,  the  prefent,  and  the  future;  in  old  age  we 
have  little  fenfe  of  the  prefent,  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  future,  and  exift  in  the  pad.  In  the 
infant  that  prattles,  and  the  old  man  that  doats, 
reafon  is  alike  imperfect,  becaufe  they  are 
alike  void  of  ideas  ; the  former  is  as  yet  unable 
to  form  them,  and  the  latter  has  ceaftd. 

An  ideot,  whofe  corporeal  fenfes  and  organs 
appear  to  be  found,  has,  like  us,  fenfations  of 
all  kinds  ; he  will  alfo  have  them  in  the  fame 
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order,  if  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  is  obliged  to 
act  as  other  men.  As  thefe  fenfations  do  not 
create  in  him  ideas,  as  there  is  no  correfpon- 
dence  between  his  mind  and  his  body,  and  as  he 
is  incapable  of  reflection,  fo  he  is  neceflarily 
deftitute  of  memory,  and  all  knowledge  of 
himfelf.  In  nothing  does  fuch  a man  differ 
from  a brute,  as  to  the  exterior  faculties,  for 
though  he  has  a foul,  and  poflefles  the  principle 
of  reafon,  yet  as  this  principle  remains  in  a ftate 
of  inaction,  and  receives  nothing  from  the  cor- 
poreal organs,  it  can  have  no  influence  upon 
his  actions,  which  are  like  thofe  of  an  animal, 
folely  determined  by  its  fenfations,  and  by  a 
fentiment  of  its  exiftence  and  prefent  wants. 
Thus  the  ideot  and  the  brute  are  beings  whofe 
operations  are  in  every  refpect  the  fame,  be- 
caufe  the  one  has  no  foul,  and  the  other  makes 
not  any  ufe  of  it  ; they  are  both  deftitute  of  the 
power  of  reflection,  and  of  courfe  have  neither 
underftanding  nor  memory. 

Should  it  ftill  be  faid,  “ Do  not  the  ideot 
and  the  brute  often  act  as  if  they  were  deter- 
mined by  the  knowledge  of  things  paft  ? Do 
they  not  diftinguifh  perfons  with  whom  they 
have  lived  ; places  where  they  have  refided, 
and  perform  many  other  actions,  which  necefr 
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ftrily  imply  memory  ? And  does  not  all  this 
prove  that  memory  proceeds  not  from  the 
power  of  reflection  ?” 

It  mult  already  have  been  perceived,  that  I 
diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  memory,  infinitely  dif- 
ferent in  their  caufes,  though  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  in  their  effefts.  The  one  conflits  in  the 
impreflions  of  our  ideas  ; and  the  other,  which 
I would  rather  term  reminifcence  than  memo- 
ry, is  nothing  more  than  the  renovation  of  our 
fenfations,  or  of  the  vibrations  by  which  they 
were  occafioned.  The  former  ifiues  from  the 
mind,  and  is  much  more  perfect  in  man  than 
the  latter  ; which  is  produced  merely  by  the 
renovation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  internal 
fenfe,  and  is  the  only  memory  poffeifed  by 
brutes  or  ideots.  Their  preceding  fenfations 
are  renewed  by  their  prefent  ones  ; the  prefent, 
and  principal,  calls  forth  the  former,  and  the 
acceffary  images  ; they  feel  as  they  have  felt, 
and  therefore  they  aft  as  they  have  afted;  they 
behold  together  the  prefent  and  the  paft,  but 
without  diftinguifliing  or  comparing,  and  con- 
fequently  without  knowing  them. 

As  another  proof  of  the  exiflence  of  memory 
in  animals,  I may  be  told  of  their  dreams.  It 
is  certain  that  brutes,  while  afleep,  have  the 
things  reprefented  to  them  with  which  they- 
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have  been  occupied  while  awake.  Dogs  bark 
when  they  are  afleep  ; and  though  this  barking 
is  feeble*  yet  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  in  it  the 
cry  of  the  chace,  accents  of  rage,  founds  of  de- 
fire,  of  murmur,  &c.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
then,  but  that  dogs  have  a lively  and  adive  me-, 
mory,  different  too  from  that  of  which  we 
have  now  been  fpeaking,  fince  it  ads  inde- 
pendent of  any  exterior  caufe. 

To  clear  up  this  difficulty,  it  is  neceflary  to 
examine  the  nature  of  dreams,  and  to  enquire 
whether  they  proceed  from  the  mind,  or  depend 
entirely  on  our  internal  material  fenfe.  If  we 
could  prove  that  they  refide  folely  in  the  latter, 
it  would  be  an  anfwer  to  the  objedion,  and 
another  demonftration,  that  in  brutes  there  is 
neither  underflanding  nor  memory. 

Ideots,  whofe  minds  are  without  adion, 
dream  like  other  men  ; therefore  dreams  are 
produced  independent  of  the  mind.  Let  any 
perfon  refled  upon  his  dreams,  and  endea- 
vour to  difcover  why  the  circumftances  are 
fo  unconneded,  and  the  events  fo  extra- 
vagant. To  me  it  appears,  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally becaufe  they  turn  folely  upon  fen- 
fations,  and  not  upon  ideas.  With  the  idea 
of  time,  for  example,  they  have  no  affinity. 
Perfons  are  reprefented  whom  we  never  faw, 
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and  even  thofe  who  have  been  dead  for  many 
years,  as  alive,  and  as  they  formerly  were 
when  living  ; but  we  indifferently  conneft 
them  with  things  and  perfons  of  the  prefent, 
or  of  a different  period.  Thus  it  is  alfo  with 
the  idea  of  place  ; we  muft  perceive  objects 
where  they  are  not,  or  we  fhould  not  fee  them 
at  all.  Did  the  mind  a£l  in  a fingle  inftant 
it  would  give  order  to  this  incongruous  train 
of  fenfations.  Inftead  of  which  it  allows  the 
reprefentations  to  fucceed  each  other  in  difor- 
der  ; and  though  each  objefl:  appears  in  lively 
colours,  the  fucceflion  is  often  confufed,  and 
always  chimerical.  If  the  mind  is  rather 
roufed  by  the  enormity  or  force  of  thefe  fen- 
fations, it  will  in  the  midfl  of  this  darknefs 
produce  a fpark  of  light,  and  create  in  the 
midft  of  chimeras  a real  idea.  We  then  dream, 
or  rather  we  will  think  fo,  for  though  this 
action  is  but  a fmall  fign  of  the  foul,  it  is  yet 
neither  a fenfation  nor  a dream  ; it  is  a thought, 
a reflexion,  but  being  too  weak  to  difpel  the 
illufion,  it  mixes  with  and  forms  a part  of  the 
dream,  and  prevents  not  the  reprefentations 
from  fucceeding;  infomuch,  that  on  awaking, 
we  imagine  we  had  dreamed  the  very  things 
we  had  thought. 
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In  dreams  we  fee  much,  though  we  but 
feldom  underftand;  we  are  powerfully  agitated 
by  our  fenfations,  images  follow  each  other, 
without  the  leaft  intervention  of  the  mind, 
either  to  compare  or  reconcile  them.  We 
have  fenfations,  then,  but  no  ideas,  the  latter 
being  comparifons  of  the  former  ; fo  dreams 
mufl  refide  folely  in  the  internal  material  fenfe  ; 
and  as  the  mind  does  not  produce  them,  they 
rnuft  form  a part  of  that  animal  reminifcence, 
of  which  we  have  already  treated.  Memory, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  exift  without  the  idea 
of  time,  without  a comparifon  of  ideas,  and  as 
thefe  extend  not  to  dreams,  it  feems  to  be  ob- 
vious that  they  can  neither  be  a confequence 
nor  an  effect,  nor  a proof  of  memory.  But 
though  it  fhould  be  maintained  that  to  fome 
dreams  ideas  certainly  belong  ; and  as  a proof 
of  it,  thofe  people  be  quoted  who  walk,  fpeak, 
and  converfe  connectedly  while  afleep  ; ftill  it 
would  be  fufficient  for  my  argument,  that  dreams 
may  be  produced  by  the  renovation  of  fenfations 
alone,  for  in  confequence  thereof  the  dreams  of 
animals  muff  be  merely  of  this  fpecies,  and 
fuch  dreams,  far  from  fuppofing  memory,  indi- 
cate nothing  but  a material  reminifcence. 

By  no  means  am  I inclined  to  believe,  that 
perfons  who  walk  and  converfe  while  afleep, 
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are  in  reality  occupied  with  ideas.  In  all  fuch 
actions  the  mind  feems  to  have  no  concern. 
Sleep-walkers  go  about,  return  and  act,  with- 
out reflection  or  knowledge  of  their  fituation 
or  danger  ; alone  are  there  animal  faculties 
exercifed,  and  even  of  thefe  fome  remain  un- 
employed ; and  while  in  this  ftate,  a fleep- 
walker  is  of  courfe  more  ftupid  than  an  ideot. 
Withrefpect  toperfonswho  fpeak  while  afleep, 
they  never  fay  any  thing  new.  An  anfwer  to 
certain  common  queftions,  a repetition  of  a 
few  familiar  expreffions,  may  be  produced,  in- 
dependent of  the  principle  of  thought  or  action 
of  the  mind.  Why  fhould  we  not  fpeak  with- 
out thought  when  afleep,  fince  when  mod 
awake,  and  under  the  influence  of  paflion, 
man  utters  numberlefs  things  without  reflec- 
tion. 

As  to  the  occafional  caufe  of  dreams,  by 
which  former  fenfations  are  renewed  without 
being  excited  by  prefent . objects,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  we  never  dream  when  our  deep 
is  found  : every  thing  is  then  in  a ftate  of  in- 
action, and  we  fleep  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. The  internal  fenfe,  however,  falls 
afleep  the  laft,  and  awakes  the  firft,  becaufe  it 
is  more  active,  and  more  eafily  agitated,  than 
the  external  fenfes.  It  is  when  our  fleep  is  lcfs 
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found  that  we  experience  illufive  dreams,  and 
former  fenfations,  thofe  efpecially  which  re- 
quire not  reflection,  are  renewed.  The  in- 
ternal fenfe  being  unoccupied  by  actual  fenfa- 
tions from  the  inaction  of  the  external  fenfes, 
exercifes  itfelf  upon  its  pad  fenfations.  Of 
thefe  the  mod  drong  appear  the  mod  often  ; 
and  the  more  they  are  drong,  the  more  the 
fituations  are  extravagant  ; and  for  this  reafon 
it  is,  that  aimed  all  dreams  either  terrify  or 
charm  us. 

That  the  internal  material  fenfe  may  act  of 
itfelf,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  exterior  fenfes 
fhould  be  abfolutely  in  a date  of  repofe  : it  is 
diffident  if  they  are  without  exercife.  Accuf- 
tomed  regularly  to  refign  ourfelves  to  repofe, 
we  do  not  eafily  fall  afleep  : the  body  and  the 
members,  foftly  extended,  are  without  motion  ; 
the  eyes  veiled  by  darknefs,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  place,  and  the  filence  of  the  night,  render 
the  ear  ufelefs  ; alike  inactive  are  the  other  fen- 
fes ; all  is  at  red,  though  nothing  is  yet  lulled 
to  deep.  In  this  condition,  when  the  mind 
is  alfo  unoccupied  with  ideas,  the  internal 
material  fenfe  is  the  only  power  that  acts. 
Then  is  the  time  for  chimerical  images  and 
fluttering  fhadows.  We  are  awake,  and  yet 
we  experience  the  effects  of  fleep.  If  we  are 
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in  full  health,  the  images  are  agreeable,  the 
illufions  are  charming  ; but  if  the  body  is  dis- 
ordered or  oppreffed,  then  we  fee  grim  and 
hideous  phantoms,  which  fucceed  each  other 
in  a manner  not  more  whimfical  than  rapid. 
It  is  a magic  lanthorn,  a fcene  of  chimeras, 
which  fill  the  brain,  when  deftitute  of  other 
fenfations.  We  remember  our  dreams,  from 
the  fame  caufe  that  we  remember  fenfations 
lately  experienced  ; and  the  only  difference 
which  fubfifts  between  us  and  brutes  is,  that 
we  can  diftinguifh  what  belongs  to  dreams, 
from  what  belongs  to  our  real  ideas  or  fenfa- 
tions; and  this  is  a comparifon,  an  operation 
of  the  memory,  to  which  the  idea  of  time 
extends.  While  brutes,  wrho  are  deprived  of 
memory,  and  of  this  power  of  comparifon, 
cannot  diftinguifh  their  dreams  from  their  real 
fenfations. 

I prefume,  that  in  treating  of  the  nature  of 
man,  I have  demonftratively  fhewn  that  ani- 
mals enjoy  not  the  power  of  refledion.  Now 
the  underftanding,  which  is  the  refult  of  that 
power,  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  two  different 
operations.  The  firft  is  the  capacity  to 
compare  fenfations,  and  form  ideas  from 
them  ; the  fécond  is  the  faculty  to  compare 
ideas  themfelves,  and  form  arguments  or  con- 
ditions 
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clufions  thereon  : by  the  firft  we  acquire  par- 
ticular ideas,  or  the  knowledge  of  fenfible 
objects  ; by  the  other  we  form  general  ideas 
which  are  neceffary  for  the  comprehenfion  of 
abftract  truths.  Neither  of  thefe  faculties  do 
the  animals  poffefs,  becaufe  they  are  void  of 
undemanding  ; and  to  the  firft  of  thefe  opera- 
tions does  the  underftanding  of  the  bulk  of  men 
feem  to  be  limited. 

Were  all  men  equally  capable  of  comparing 
ideas,  of  rendering  them  general,  they  would 
equally  manifeft  their  genius  by  new  produc- 
tions, always  different  from,  and  fometimes 
more  perfect  than  thofe  of  others  ; all  would 
enjoy  the  power  of  invention,  or  at  leaft  the 
talents  for  improvement.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  Reduced  to  a fervile 
imitation,  the  generality  of  men  execute  no- 
thing but  what  they  fee  done  by  others  ; they 
only  think  by  memory,  and  in  the  fame  ftyle  as 
others  have  thought,  and  their  underftanding 
being  too  confined  for  invention,  they  proceed 
to  follow  imitation. 

Imagination  is  likewife  a faculty  of  the  mind. 
If,  by  imagination , we  under ftand  the  power 
of  comparing  images  with  ideas  ; of  giving 
colours  to  our  thoughts  ; of  aggrandizing  our 
fenfations  ; of  perceiving  diftinctly  all  the  re^ 
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mote  affinities  of  objects  ; it  is  the  mod  bril- 
liant and  mod  active  faculty  of  the  mind  of 
which  brutes  are  ftill  more  deftitute  than  of  un- 
demanding  or  memory.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  imagination  which  depends  folely  upon 
the  corporeal  organs,  and  which  we  poffefs  in 
common  with  brutes  ; it  is  that  tumultuous 
emotion,  excited  by  objefls  analogous  or  con- 
trary to  our  appetites  ; that  lively  and  deep  im- 
preffion  of  the  images  of  objets,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  and  againft  our  inclinations,  renewed, 
and  forces  us  to  a£t  without  reflection  ; this 
reprefentation  of  objeCts,  which  is  more  aCtive. 
than  even  their  prefence,  exaggerates  and  falfi- 
fies  every  thing.  This  imagination  is  for  ever 
hoftile  to  the  human  mind  ; it  is  the  fource  of 
illufion,  the  parent  of  thefe  pallions,  which,  in 
defiance  of  the  efforts  of  reafon,  bear  us  away, 
and  expofe  us  to  a continual  combat,  in  which 
we  are  almoft  always  worfted. 

HOMO  DUPLEX . ‘ 

The.  interior  man  is  double,  being  compofed 
of  two  principles  different  in  their  nature,  and 
contrary  in  their  aCtion.  The  foul,  that  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge,  is  perpetually  oppofed 
by  another  purely  material  principle.  The 
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former  is  a pure  light,  accompanied  with  fere» 
nity  and  peace,  a falutary  fource,  whence  flow 
feience,  reafon,  and  wifdom  ; the  latter  is  a 
falfe  light,  which  never  fhines  but  in  the  midft 
of  darknefs  and  hurricane,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent fraught  with  error  and  pattion. 

The  animal  principle  is  firft  developed.  As 
it  is  altogether  material,  and  confifts  in  the  du- 
ration of  vibrations,  and  the  renovation  of  im- 
prefiions  formed  in  the  internal  material  fenfe, 
by  obje&s  analogous,  or  contrary  to  our  appe- 
tites, it  begins  to  aél  as  foon  as  the  body  is  ca- 
pable of  feeling  pain  or  pleafure.  The  fpiritual 
principle  manifefts  itfelf  much  later,  and  is 
developed  and  perfected  by  means  of  education  ; 
it  is  by  the  communication  of  the  thoughts  of 
others,  that  the  infant  becomes  a thinking  and 
a rational  being  ; and  without  this  communi- 
cation it  would  be  fantaftic  or  ftupid,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  activity  or  inactivity  of 
its  internal  material  fenfe. 

Let  usconfider  a child,  when  at  liberty,  and 
far  from  the  eye  of  his  matter.  By  his  exterior 
actions  we  may  judge  of  what  pattes  within 
him.  A ftranger  to  thought  or  reflection,  he 
acts  without  reafon  ; treads  with  indifference 
through  all  the  paths  of  pleafure  ; obeys  all 
the  impreflions  of  exterior  objects;  amufes 
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himfelf  like  a young  animal,  in  running  and 
bodily  exercife  ; all  his  actions  and  motions 
are  without  order  or  defign.  Called  on  by 
the  perfon  who  has  taught  him  to  think,  he 
compofes  himfelf,  directs  his  actions,  and 
proves  that  he  has  retained  the  thoughts  which 
have  been  communicated  to  him.  In  infancy, 
the  material  principle  is  predominant,  and 
would  fo  continue,  were  not  education  to  de- 
velope  the  fpiritual  principle,  and  to  put  it  in 
motion. 

The  exiftence  of  thefe  two  principles  is  eafily 
difcovered.  In  life  there  are  moments,  nay, 
hours  and  days,  in  which  we  may  not  only  de- 
termine of  the  certainty  of  their  exiftence, 
but  alfo  of  the  contrariety  of  their  action.  I 
allude  to  thofe  periods  of  languor,  indolence, 
or  difguft,  in  which  we  are  incapable  of  any 
determination,  when  we  wilh  one  thing  and 
do  another  ; I mean  that  ftate  or  diftemper 
called  vapours  ; a ftate  to  which  idle  perfons  are 
fo  peculiarly  fubject.  If  in  this  fituation  we 
obferve  ourfelves,  we  fhall  appear  as  divided 
into  two  diftinct  beings,  of  which  the  firft,  or 
the  rational  faculty,  blames  every  thing  done 
by  the  fécond,  but  has  not  ftrength  fufficient 
effectually  to  fubdue  it  ; the  fécond,  on  the 
contrary,  being  formed  of  all  the  illufions  of 
vol  V.  I fenfe 
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fenfe  and  imagination,  conftrains,  and  often 
overwhelms  the  firft,  and  makes  us  either  act 
contrary  to  our  judgment,  or  remain  inactive, 
though  difpofed  to  action  by  our  will. 

While  the  rational  faculty  reigns  we  are 
calmly  occupied  with  ourfelves,  our  friends, 
and  affairs.  But  when  the  material  principle 
prevails,  we  devote  ourfelves  with  ardour  to 
diflipation,  to  all  the  purfuits  and  pallions  it 
creates  ; and  are  hardly  capable  of  reflecting 
upon  the  very  objects  by  which  we  are  fo  en- 
grafted. In  both  thefe  fiâtes  we  are  happy  ; 
in  the  former  we  command  with  fatisfaction, 
and  in  the  latter,  we  are  dill  more  pleafed  to 
obey.  As  only  one  of  thefe  principles  is  then 
in  action,  and  acts  without  oppofition  from  the 
other,  we  feel  no  internal  contrariety;  our  felf 
appears  to  be  Ample,  becaufe  we  experience 
but  one  impulfe.  In  this  unity  of  action 
confifts  our  happinefs  ; for  whenever  reafon 
condemns  our  paflions,  or  from  the  violence 
of  our  paflions  we  attempt  to  difcard  reafon, 
from  that  minute  we  ceafe  to  be  happy  ; the 
unity  of  our  exiflence,  in  which  confifts  our 
tranquillity,  is  deftroyed  ; the  internal  con- 
trariety commences,  and  the  two  contending 
principles  are  manifefted  by  doubts,  inquietude, 
and  remorfe.  Of  all  dates,  that  is  the  moft 
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unhappy,  in  which  thefe  two  fovereign  powers 
of  human  nature  are  both  in  full  motion,  and 
produce  an  equilibrium.  Then  it  is  man  feels 
that  horrible  difgud  which  leaves  no  defirebut 
that  of  ceafing  to  exid,  no  power  but  to  effedt 
his  own  dedruction,  by  coolly  plunging  into 
himfelf  the  weapons  of  defpair  and  madnefs- 
What  a (late  of  horror!  in  its  blacked  colours 
it  is  here  reprefented  ; but  by  how  many  gloomy 
fhades  mud  it  be  preceded  ? all  the  fituations 
approaching  an  equilibrium  mud  neceifarily  be 
accompanied  with  melancholy,  irrefolution,  and 
unhappinefs.  From  thefe  internal  conflicts  the 
body  fufFers  ; and  from  the  agitations  it  under- 
goes languifhes  and  decays. 

The  happinefs  of  man  confids  in  the  unity 
of  his  internal  exidence.  In  infancy  he  is 
happy,  for  then  the  n^aterial  principle  rules 
alone,  and  acts  almod  continually.  Condraints, 
remondrances,  and  even  chadifements,  affect 
not  the  real  happinefs  of  children,  but- are  only 
accompanied  with  a momentary  forrow,  for  as 
foon  as  they  find  themfelves  at  liberty  they  re- 
fume all  the  activity  and  gaiety  which  the 
vivacity  and  novelty  of  their  fenfations  can 
give  them.  If  a child  was  left  to  himfelf  he 
would  be  completely  happy,  bu,t  this  happinefs 
would  ceafe,  and  be  productive  of  mifery  ever 
I 2 after; 
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after;  it  is  therefore  necelfary  that  he  fhouldbe 
conftrained,  though  it  gives  him  a momentary 
grievance,  as  it  is  in  fadf  a prelude  to  all  his 
future  happinefs  in  life. 

In  youth,  when  the  fpiritual  principle  begins 
to  act,  and  is  capable  of  conducting  us,  a new 
material  fenfe  appears,  which  affumes  an  ab- 
folute  fway  over  our  faculties,  the  foul  itfelf 
feems  with  pleafure  to  incline  to  the  impetuous 
pallions  which  it  produces.  The  material 
principle  has  then  more  power  than  ever,  for 
it>not  only  effaces  reafon  but  perverts  it,  and 
ufes  it  for  its  own  gratification.  We  only 
think  and  adt  to  encourage  and  to  gratify  fome 
paffion  ; and  while  this  intoxication  lalls  we 
are  happy.  The  external  contradictions  and 
difficulties  feem  to  render  the  unity  of  the  in- 
terior exigence  ftill  more  firm  ; they  fortify  the 
paffion,  and  fill  up  the  languid ’interval  ; they 
call  forth  our  pride,  and  direct  all  our  views 
towards  one  object,  all  our  powers  towards  ef- 
fecting one  end. 

But  this  happinefs  palfes  away  as  a dream  ; 
the  charm  difappears,  difguft  enfues,  and  a 
horrid  vacuity  of  fentiment  fucceeeds.  Hardly, 
on  roufing  from  this  lethargy,  is  the  foul  ca- 
pable of  diftinguilhing  itfelf  ; by  llavery  it  has 
loft  its  ftrength,  and  the  habit  of  commanding  ; 
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of  that  flavery  it  even  regrets  the  privation  ^ 
and  longs  for  another  matter,  a new  object  of 
paflion,  which  prefently  difappears  in  its  turn, 
and  is  followed  by  another  paflion  more  tran- 
fitory  ftill.  Thus  excefs  and  difguft  fucceed 
each  other  ; pleafure  flies,  the  organs  decay, 
and  the  material  fenfe,  inftead  of  commanding, 
has  no  longer  ftrengthto  obey.  After  a youth 
like  this  what  is  there  left  for  man  ? A body 
enervated,  a mind  enfeebled,  and  the  inability 
to  make  ufe  of  either. 

It  is  remarked,  that  at  the  middle  period  of 
life  men  are  chiefly  fubject  to  thofe  languor's, 
or  vapours.  At  this  period  we  ftill  run  after 
the  pleafures  of  youth,  not  from  an  abfolute 
propenfity  but  from  habit.  In  proportion  as 
we  advance  in  years  our  ability  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleafure  decreafes,  and  fo  often  are  we 
humiliated  by  our  own  weaknefs,  that  we  can- 
not help  condemning  our  actions  and  defires. 

Befides,  it  is  at  this  age  that  the  cares  and 
folicitudes  of  life  begin  ; we  then,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  choice,  allume  a certain  cha- 
racter, which  it  is  always  difgraceful  to  aban- 
don, and  dangerous  to  fupport.  Full  of  pain  we 
tread  between  contempt  and  hatred,  two  rocks 
alike  formidable  ; by  the  efforts  we  make  to 
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avoid  them  we  weaken  our  powers,  and  fink 
into  defpondency,  for  after  having  experienced 
the  injuftice  of  mankind  we  contract  a habit 
of  accounting  it  a neceffary  evil  ; when  we  have 
accuftomed  ourfelves  to  have  lefs  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world  than  for  our  own  repofe, 
and  when  the  heart,  hardened  by  the  wounds  it 
has  received,  is  become  infenfible,  we  eafily 
attain  that  ftate  of  indifference,  that  indolent 
tranquillity,  of  which  a few  years  before  we 
fhould  have  been  afhamed.  Glory,  that  power- 
ful motive  of  great  fouls,  which,  feen  at  a dis- 
tance, appears  as  the  mod  defirable  object, 
and  excites  us  to  perform  great  and  ufeful 
actions,  lofes  its  attractions  upon  a near  ap- 
proach. Sloth  affumes  the  place  of  ambition, 
and  feems  to  prefent  to  us  paths  lefs  rugged, 
and  advantages  more  fubftantial  ; but  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  difguft,  and  followed  by  difcontent, 
that  gloomy  tyrant  of  every  thinking  mind, 
againft  which  wifdom  has  lefs  influence  than 
folly. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  being  compofed  of  two 
oppofite  principles,  that  man  has  fo  much 
trouble  to  be  reconciled  with  himfelf  ; and 
hence  proceeds  his  inconflancy,  irrefolution, 
and  languor.  Brute  animals,  on  the  contrary, 
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whofe  nature  is  fimple,  and  altogether  mate- 
rial, experience  no  interior  combats,  no  com- 
punctions, no  hopes,  nor  any  fears. 

If  we  were  diverted  of  memory,  underftand- 
ing,  and  every  faculty  belonging  to  the  foul, 
the  material  part  alone  would  remain,  which 
conftitutes  us  animals,  and  we  fliould  ftill  have 
wants,  fenfations,  appetites,  pain,  pleafure, 
and  even  paffion,  for  what  is  paffion  but  a 
ftrong  fenfation,  which  may  be  renewed  at 
every  inrtant  ? 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguifh  the 
partions  which  belong  folely  to  man,  from 
thofe  which  he  poffefies  in  common  with  the 
brutes.  Is  it  certain,  or  probable,  that  the 
latter  have  partions?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
allowed,  that  every  paffion  is  an  emotion  of 
the  foul  ? Ought  we,  therefore,  to  fearch  any 
where  elfe,  but  in  this  fpiritual  principle,  for 
the  feeds  of  pride,  envy,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  of  every  other  paffion  by  which  we  are 
governed  ? 

To  me  it  appears,  that  nothing  which  go- 
verns the  mind  forms  any  part  of  it  ; that  the 
principle  of  knowledge  is  not  the  principle  of 
fentiment  ; that  the  feeds  of  the  partions  is  in 
our  appetites  ; that  illufions  proceed  from  our 
fenfes,  and  refide  in  our  internal  material  fenfe; 
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that  the  mind  is  at  firft  paffive  with  refpe£t  to 
them  ; that  when  it  countenances  them,  it 
is  fubdued,  and  when  it  aflents  to  them  it  is 
perverted. 

Let  us  then  diftinguifh  in  the  human  paf- 
fions,  the  phyfical  from  the  moral  ; that  is,  the 
caufe  from  the  effect.  The  firft  emotion  is  in 
the  internal  material  fenfe;  this  the  mind  may 
receive,  but  cannot  produce.  Let  us  likewife 
diftinguifh  momentary  from  durable  emotions, 
and  we  fhall  immediately  perceive,  that  fear, 
horror,  rage,  love,  or  rather  the  defire  of  en- 
joyment, are  fenfations  which,  though  durable, 
depend  folely  on  the  impreftion  of  objects 
upon  our  fenfes,  combined  with  the  remaining 
imprefiions  of  our  preceding  fenfations  ; and 
that,  of  confequence,  thofe  paftions  we  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  brutes.  I mention  the 
actual  impreffions  of  objects,  as  being  com- 
bined with  the  imprefiions  that  remain  of  our 
former  fenfations,  for  neither  to  man  nor  beaft 
nothing  is  horrible,  nor  attractive,  when  feen 
for  the  firft  time.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in 
young  animals,  who  will  run  into  the  fire 
the  firft  time  it  is  prefented  to  them.  By 
reiterated  acts,  of  which  the  impreffions  fubfift 
in  their  internal  fenfe,  do  they  alone  acquire 
experience  ; and  though  this  experience  is 
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not  natural,  it  is  not  lefs  fure,  and  is  even  on 
that  account  more  circumfpect.  A great  noife, 
a violent  motion,  an  extraordinary  figure, 
which  is  feen  or  heard  fuddenly,  and  for  the 
firft  time,  produces  in  the  animal  a fhock  of 
which  the  effect  is  fimilar  to  the  firft  move- 
ments of  fear.  But  this  fentiment  is  only  in- 
ftantaneous  ; for  as  it  cannot  be  combined  with 
any  preceding  fenfation,  fo  it  muft  communi- 
cate to  the  animal  a tranfitory  vibration,  and 
not  a durable  emotion,  fuch  as  the  paffion  of 
fear  fuppofes. 

A young  and  peaceful  tenant  of  the  forefts, 
who  fuddenly  hears  the  found  of  the  huntfman’s 
horn,  or  the  report  of  a gun,  leaps,  bounds, 
and  flies  off,  by  the  foie  violence  of  the  fhock 
which  it  has  experienced.  Yet  if  this  noife 
is  without  effect  and  ceafes,  the  animal  diftin- 
guifhing  the  wonted  filence  of  Nature,  com- 
pofes  itfelf,  halts,  and  returns  to  its  tranquil 
retreat.  But  age  and  experience  render  it 
circumfpect  and  timid,  and  having  been 
wounded  after  a particular  noife,  the  fenfation 
of  pain  is  retained  in  its  internal  fenfe,  and 
when  the  fame  noife  fhall  be  again  heard,  it  is 
renewed,  combines  itfelf  with  the  actual  agi- 
tation, and  produces  a permanent  paffion,  a 
vol.  v.  K real 
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real  fear  ; the  animal  flies  with  all  its  might, 
and  frequently  never  returns  to  its  ufual 
abode. 

Fear,  then,  is  a paflion  of  which  brute  ani- 
mals are  fufceptible,  though  they  have  not, 
like  us,  rational  or  forefeen  apprehenfions. 
Of  horror,  rage,  and  love,  they  are  alfo  fuf- 
ceptible ; but  they  have  not  our  averfions, 
founded  on  reflection,  our  durable  hatreds,  or 
our  confiant  friendfhips.  Thefe  paflions  in 
brutes  imply  no  knowledge,  no  ideas,  and 
are  founded  folely  on  the  experience  of  fenti- 
ment,  or  repetitions  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
the  renovation  of  preceding  fenfations  of  the 
fame  kind.  Fury,  or  natural  courage,  is  re- 
markable in  animals  which  have  experienced 
and  afcertained  their  flrength,  and  found  it 
fuperior  to  others  ; fear  is  the  portion  of  the 
weak,  but  love  belongs  to  all.  Love  ! thou 
innate  defire  ! thou  foul  of  nature  ! thou  in- 
exhauftible  principle  of  exiflence  ! thou  fo- 
vereign  power,  by  which  every  thing  breathes, 
and  every  thing  is  renewed  ! thou  divine 
fhame  ! thou  feed  of  perpetuity  infufed  by  the 
Almighty  into  all  which  has  the  breath  of  life! 
thou  precious  fentiment  by  which  alone  the 
mofl  favage  and  frozen  hearts  are  foftened  ! 
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thou  firft  caufe  of  all  happinefs,  of  all  fociety  ! 
thou  fertile  fource  of  every  pleafure,  of  every 
delight  ! Love  ! why  dofl  thou  conflitute  the 
felicity  of  every  other  being,  and  bring  mifery 
alone  to  man  ? 

The  reafon  is  obvious.  Confidered  in  a 
phyfical  fenfe,  this  paffion  is  good  ; in  a moral 
one,  it  is  attended  with  every  evil.  In  what 
does  the  morality  of  love  confifl  ? In  vanity  ; 
vanity  in  the  pleafure  of  conqueft,  an  error 
which  proceeds  from  our  putting  too  high  a 
value  upon  it  ; the  vanity  of  defiring  exclufive 
poffeflion,  of  which  jealoufy.  a paffion  fo  bafe 
that  we  are  afhamed  to  own  it,  is  the  confiant 
attendant;  vanity  in  the  very  mode  of  enjoy- 
ing, or  even  relinquifhing  the  object  of  our 
defires,  if  the  wifh  of  feparation  originates  with 
ourfelves  ; but  if,  inflead  of  forfaking,  we  are 
forfaken  by  the  beloved  object,  the  humilia- 
tion is  dreadful  ! and  the  difcovery  we  have 
been  duped  and  deceived,  not  unoften  hurries 
us  into  defpair. 

From  all  thefe  miferies  brutes  are  free. 
They  feek  not  to  obtain  pleafure  where  it  is 
not  to  be  found  : guided  by  fentiment  alone, 
they  are  never  deceived  in  their  choice  ; their 
defires  are  always  proportioned  to  their  power 
of  gratification  ; they  feel  as  much  as  they  em- 
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joy,  and  feek  not  to  vary  or  anticipate  them. 
But  Man,  in  ftriving  to  invent  pleafure,  only 
depraves  nature  ; in  ftruggling  to  create  fenti- 
ment,  he  perverts  the  intention  of  his  being, 
and  creates  in  his  heart  a vacuum  which  no- 
thing can  afterwards  fill. 

Every  thing  good  in  love  belongs  to  the  brutes 
as  well  as  to  man,  and  even  they,  as  if  this 
fentiment  could  never  be  pure,  feem  to  have  a 
fmall  portion  of  jealoufy.  Among  us,  this  paf- 
fion  always  implies  fome  diftruft  of  ourfelves, 
fome  diftant  knowledge  of  our  own  weaknefs, 
while  brutes  are  never  jealous  but  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ftrength,  ardour  for,  and  propen- 
fity  to  pleafure.  The  reafon  is,  that  our  jea- 
loufy depends  on  our  ideas,  and  theirs  on  fenti- 
ment. Having  once  enjoyed,  they  defire  to 
enjoy  again  ; and  feeling  their  ftrength,  they 
drive  away  all  that  would  occupy  their  place. 
Their  jealoufy  is  without  reflection,  they  turn 
it  not  againft  the  object  of  their  love  : of  their 
pleafures  alone  are  they  jealous. 

But  are  animals  confined  merely  to  thofe 
pallions  we  have  defcribed  ? Are  fear,  rage, 
horror,  love,  and  jealoufy,  the  only  durable 
affections  they  are  capable  of  experiencing  ? 
To  me  it  appears  that,  independent  of  thefepaf- 
fions  which  arife  from  their  natural  feelings, 
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they  have  others,  which  are  communicated  to 
them  by  example,  imitation,  and  habit.  They 
have  a kind  of  friendfhip,  pride,  and  ambition, 
and  though  we  may  be  convinced,  that  in  all 
their  operations  there  is  neither  reflection  nor 
thought,  yet  as  all  their  habits  feem  to  imply 
fome  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  form  the 
fhade  between  them  and  man,  it  requires,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  our  flrict  examination. 

Is  there  any  thing  exceeds  the  attachment  of 
the  dog  to  its  mailer  ? On  the  grave  that  con- 
tained his  dud  has  this  animal  been  known  to 
breathe  its  laft.  But  (without  quoting  prodi- 
gies or  heroes)  with  what  fidelity  does  he 
accompany,  follow,  and  defend  his  mailer  ! 
With  what  eagernefs  does  he  folicit  his  car ef- 
fes  ! With  what  docility  does  he  obey  him  ! 
With  what  patience  does  he  fuffer  his  bad  hu- 
mours, and  his  frequently*  unjuil  corrections! 
With  wrhat  mildnefs  and  humility  does  he 
endeavour  to  be  reftored  to  favour!  What 
emotion  and  anxiety  does  he  exprefs  when  his 
mafter  is  abfent  ! and  what  joy  when  he  returns! 
— From  all  thefe  circumftances  is  it  poflible 
not  to  didinguifh  true  marks  of  friendlhip  ? 
Even  among  the  human  fpecies  is  it  exprefled 
in  characters  of  fuperior  energy  ? 
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This  friendfhip  is  the  fame  as  that  of  a fe- 
male for  her  favourite  bird,  or  of  a child  for  its 
play-thing.  Both  are  equally  blind  and  void 
of  reflection  ; that  of  the  animal  is  more  na- 
tural, fince  it  is  founded  on  neceflity,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  only  an  infipid  amufement, 
in  which  the  mind  in  no  degree  partakes. 
Thefe  childifh  habits  fubfift  merely  by  idle- 
nefs,  and  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong  as  the  brain 
is  more  or  lefs  vacant. 

Real  friendfhip,  however,  fuppofes  the  power 
of  reflection  ; it  is  of  all  attachments  the  mofl 
worthy  of  man,  and  the  only  one  by  which  he 
is  not  degraded.  Friendfhip  flows  from  reafon 
alone.  It  is  the  mind  of  a friend  which  we 
love,  and  to  love  a mind  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
one,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  attain- 
ment of  intelligence,  and  in  comparing  the 
congeniality  of  different  minds.  By  friendfhip, 
then,  not  only  is  implied  the  principle  of  know- 
ledge, but  alfo,  from  reflection,  the  actual  ex- 
ercife  of  that  principle. 

Thus,  while  friendfhip  belongs  folely  to 
man,  attachment  may  be  poffefled  by  animals  ; 
as  fentiment  alone  is  fufficient  to  attach  them 
to  perfons  whom  they  often  fee,  and  by  whom 
they  are  fed  and  nourifhed.  The  attachment 
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of  females  to  their  young  is  produced  by  the 
trouble  they  have  had  in  carrying  them  in  the 
womb,  and  in  producing  and  giving  them  fuck. 
If,  among  birds,  fome  males  feem  to  have  an 
attachment  to  their  young,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  females  while  they  are  fitting,  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  been  employed  in  the  conftruction  of 
the  neft,  and  continue  to  enjoy  pleafure  with 
their  females  long  after  impregnation.  Among 
other  animals,  with  whom  the  feafon  of  love  is 
fhort,  that  elapfed,  the  male  is  no  longer  at- 
tached to  the  female  ; where  there  is  no  neft, 
no  employment,  in  which  they  may  be  mu- 
tually engaged,  the  fathers,  like  thofe  of  Sparta, 
have  no  care  for  their  progeny. 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  animals  proceed 
from  their  natural  courage;  that  is,  from  their 
fenfe  of  their  ftrength,  agility,  &c.  Large  ones 
hold  the  fmall  in  defiance,  and  feem  to  contemn 
their  infulting  audacity.  This  courage  may 
alfo  be  improved  by  inftruction,  for,  reafon 
alone  excepted,  of  every  thing  are  brute  ani- 
mals fufceptible.  In  general  they  will  learn 
to  perform  the  fame  action  a thoufand  times; 
to  do  without  intermiflion  what  they  did  by  in- 
tervals ; to  continue  for  a length  of  time  what 
they  at  firft  ended  in  a moment  ; to  do  chear- 
fully  wrhat  at  firft  was  the  effect  of  force  ; to 
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do  by  habit  what  they  once  have  done  by 
chance  ; and  to  perform  of  themfelves  what 
they  have  leen  done  by  others.  Of  all  the 
operations  of  the  animal  machine  imitation  is 
the  mod  admirable.  It  is  its  moft  delicate  and 
moft  extenfive  mobile,  and  exhibits  the  trueft 
copy  of  thought,  and  though  the  caufe  of  it 
in  animals  is  altogether  material,  yet  by  its 
effects  our  wonder  is  excited.  Men  never 
more  admire  an  ape  than  when  they  fee  it 
imitate  the  actions  of  men.  In  fact  it  is  not 
eafy  to  diflinguifh  fome  copies  from  fome 
originals.  Befides,  there  are  fo  few  who  can 
diftinctly  perceive  the  difference  between  a 
reality  and  a counterfeit,  that  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  an  ape  mud  always  excite  aftonifh- 
ment. 

Though  apes  have  the  art  of  Imitating  the 
actions  of  men,  they  are  not  a degree  fuperior 
to  other  brutes,  who  all  more  or  lefs  poffefs 
the  talent  of  imitation.  In  moft  animals  this 
talent  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  their  own 
fpecies  ; but  the  ape,  though  he  belongs  not 
to  the  human  fpecies,  copies  many  of  our  ac- 
tions ; and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  from  his  or- 
ganization being  fomewhat  fimilar.  So  nearly, 
indeed,  do  they  fometimes  carry  the  refem- 
blance,  that  many  have  ignorantly  afcribed  that 
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to  genius  and  intelligence,  which  is  nothing 
but  a grofs  affinity  of  figure  and  organization. 

It  is  from  the  relations  of  motion  that  a dog 
learns  the  habits  of  its  matter,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  figure  that  the  ape  counterfeits  the 
geftures  of  a man,  and  from  the  relations  of 
organization,  that  one  bird  repeats  airs  of  mufic 
and  another  imitates  fpeech,  which  forms  the 
greateft  external  difference  between  man  arid 
man,  as  between  man  and  other  animals,  fince 
language  in  fome  indicates  a fuperior  under- 
ftanding  and  an  enlightened  mind,  in  others  it 
barely  difcovers  a confufion  of  borrowed  ideas, 
and  in  the  ideot,  or  the  parrot,  it  indicates  the 
laft  degree  of  ftupidity,  plainly  fhewing  their 
incapacity  for  reflection,  although  they  may 
pottefs  every  neceflary  organ  for  expreffing 
what  pattes  within. 

With  eafe  may  it  be  rendered  apparent,  that 
imitation  is  a mere  mechanical  effect,  of  which 
the  perfection  depends  on  the  vivacity  with 
which  the  internal  material  fenfe  receives  the 
impreflion  of  objeCts,  and  on  the  facility  of 
expreffing  them  by  the  fimilitude  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  exterior  organs.  Perfons  whofe 
fenfes  are  delicate  and  eafily  agitated,  whofe 
members  are  aétive  and  obedient,  make  the 
beft  aCtors,  the  beft  mimics,  the  beft  apes. 
vol.  v.  *K  Children 
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Children,  without  perceiving  it,  imitate  the 
habits,  geftures,  and  manners  of  thofe  they 
live  with  ; they  have  alfo  a great  propenfity  to 
repeat,  and  to  counterfeit  every  thing  they 
hear  and  fee.  Young  perfons  who  fee  nothing 
but  by  the  corporeal  eye,  are  wonderfully 
ready  in  perceiving  ridiculous  objeCts  : every 
fantaftic  form  affeCts,  every  reprefentation 
ftrikes,  every  novelty  moves  them.  The  im- 
preflion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  they  relate  them 
with  tranfport  and  copy  them  with  facility  and 
grace.  In  a fuperior  degree  do  they  enjoy  the 
talent  of  imitation,  which  fuppofes  the  moft 
perfect  organization,  and  to  which  nothing  is 
more  oppofite  than  a large  portion  of  good 
fenfe. 

Thus,  among  men,  thofe  who  refleCt  lead 
are  the  moft  expert  at  imitation  ; and  therefore 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  we  meet  with  it  in  ani- 
mals, who  have  no  reflection.  Thefe  ought 
to  poflefs  it  in  a higher  degree  of  perfection, 
becaufe  they  have  nothing  within  them  to 
counteract  it  ; no  principle  by  which  they  may 
have  the  defire  to  be  different  from  each  other. 
Among  men,  it  is  from  the  mind  that  proceeds 
the  diverfity  of  our  characters,  and  the  variety 
of  our  aCtions.  Brute  animals,  by  having  no 
mind,  have  not  that  felf  which  is  the  principal 
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of  the  difference,  the  caufe  which  conftitutes 
the  individual.  Of  neceflity,  then,  when  their 
organization  is  fimilar,  or  they  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  they  muft  copy  each  other,  do  the 
fame  things  in  the  fame  manner,  and  imitate 
each  other  with  a greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  one  man  can  imitate  another.  This  ta- 
lent for  imitation,  therefore,  far  from  imply- 
ing that  animals  have  thought  and  reflection, 
is  a proof  that  they  are  abfolutely  deftitute  of 
both. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  that  the  education 
of  animals,  though  fhort,  is  always  attended 
with  fuccefs.  Almoft  every  thing  the  parent 
knows  they  quickly  learn  by  imitation.  The 
young  are  modelled  by  the  old  : they  perceive 
the  latter  approach  or  fly,  when  they  hear  cer- 
tain founds,  when  they  fee  certain  objects,  or 
fmell  certain  odours  ; at  firfl  they  approach  or 
fly  without  any  determinative  caufe  whatever, 
but  imitation  ; and  afterwards  they  approach  or 
fly  of  themfelves,  in  confequence  of  their  hav^ 
ing  acquired  a habit  of  doing  fo  whenever  they 
feel  the  fame  fenfations. 

Having  compared  man  with  the  brute  ani- 
mal,-taken  individually,  let  us  now  compare 
them  together  collectively,  and  endeavour  at 
the  fame  time  to  afcertain  the  fource  of  that 
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kind  of  induftry  which  we  obferve  in  certain 
fpecies  of  animal,  and  thofe  even  the  meaneft 
and  the  moft  numerous.  For  this  induftry, 
what  encomiums  have  not  been  beftowed  on 
particular  infects.  The  wifdom  and  talents  of 
the  bee,  obfervers  fpeak  of  with  admiration  ; 
they  are  faid  to  poftefs  an  art  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  that  of  perfect  government.  A bee- 
hive, they  add,  is  a republic,  in  which  the  la- 
bour of  each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  in  which  every  thing  is  ordered,  dif- 
tributed,  and  fhared,witha  forefight,  an  equity, 
and  a prudence,  which  is  really  aftonifhing. 
The  government  and  policy  of  Athens  itfelf, 
were  not  more  exemplary.  But  I fhould  ne- 
ver have  done,  were  I barely  to  fkip  over  the 
annals  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  draw 
from  the  hiftory  of  this  infect  all  the  incidents 
which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  its  dif- 
ferent hiftorians. 

What  can  we  think  of  the  excefs  to  which 
the  eulogiums  on  this  animal  have  been  car- 
ried ; among  other  great  qualities  they  are  faid 
to  poftefs  the  moft  pure  republican  principles,  * 
an  ardent  love  for  their  country,  a difinterefted 
aftiduity  in  labouring  for  the  public  good,  the 
ftricteft  economy,  the  moft  perfect  geometry 
and  elegant  architecture.  Notwithftanding 
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thefe  eulogies,. a bee  ought  to  hold  no  greater 
rank  in  the  eftimation  of  a naturalift  than  it 
does  in  nature  ; and,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  this 
marvellous  and  fo  much-extolled  republic  will 
never  be  anv  thing  more  than  a multitude  of 
fmall  animals,  which  have  no  affinity  to  man 
but  that  of  furnifhing  him  with  wax  and 
honey. 

Let  people  examine  with  attention  their 
little  manoeuvres,  proceedings,  and  toils  ; let 
them  defcribe  exa£Uy  their  generation,  their 
multiplication,  their  metamorphofes,  &c. — 
Thefe  are  objefts  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
a naturalift  ; but  to  hear  the  morals  of  infects 
cried  up  is  infufferable  ; and  I am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  by  a ftri£t  and  rational  obferver 
it  would  be  found,  that  the  origin  and  fuper- 
ftrufture  of  the  various  wonderful  talents  af- 
cribed  to  bees,  arifes  from  the  mother  bee  pro- 
ducing 10,000  individuals  at  one  time,  and  in 
the  fame  place,  which  neceflarily  obliges  them 
to  arrange  themfelves  in  fome  order  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  exiftence.  Is  not  Nature  fuf- 
ficiently  aftonifhing of  herfelf,  without  attempt- 
ing to  render  her  more  fo,  and  without  attri- 
buting to  her  miracles  which  have  no  exiftence 
but  in  our  own  imagination  ? Is  not  the  Crea- 
tor fufficiently  great  by  his  works  ; and  do  we 
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believe  wc  can  render  him  more  fo  by  our 
weaknefs  ? This,  were  there  a poffibility, 
would  be  the  way  to  debafe  him.  Who,  in 
effect,  has  the  mod  exalted  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  he  who  beholds  him  create  the 
univerfe,  arrange  every  exiftence,  and  eftablilh 
nature  on  invariable  and  perpetual  laws  ; or 
he  who  fees  him  attentive  in  conducing  a re- 
public of  infefls  ? 

Certain  animals  unite  into  focieties,  which 
feem  to  depend  on  the  choice  of  thofe  that 
compofe  them,  and  which  of  confequence  has 
in  it  a far  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and 
defign  than  the  fociety  of  bees,  of  which  the 
foie  principle  is  phyfical  neceflity.  Elephants, 
beavers,  apes,  and  many  other  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, aflemble  together  in  bodies,  affift,  and 
defend  each  other.  Did  we  not  fo  often  difturb 
thefe  focieties,  and  could  we  obferve  them  with 
as  much  eafe  as  thofe  of  the  bees,  we  fhould, 
doubtlefs,  meet  with  a multitude  of  other  won- 
ders ; which  ftill,  however,  would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  fo  many  phyfical  relations. 
A great  number  of  animals,  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, being  affembled  in  the  fame  place,  there 
will  necelfarily  refult  a certain  arrangement, 
and  a certain  order  of  common  habits.  Now 
every  common  habit,  far  from  having  en- 
lightened 
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lightened  intelligence  for  its  caufe,  implies  no- 
thing more  than  a blind  imitation. 

Among  men,  fociety  depends  lefs  on  phyfi- 
cal  agreements  than  on  moral  relations.  Man 
at  firft  meafured  his  ftrength,  his  weaknefs, 
his  ignorance  and  his  curiofity  ; he  felt  that, 
of  himfelf,  he  could  not  fatisfy  the  multiplicity 
of  his  wants  ; he  difcovered  the  advantage  he 
fhould  have  in  fociety  ; he  refle£ted  on  the  idea 
of  good  and  evil,  he  engraved  it  in  his  heart,  by 
the  help  of  the  natural  light,  communicated  to 
him  through  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  ; he 
faw  that  folitude  was  a ftate  of  danger,  and  of 
warfare  ; he  fought  for  fecurity  and  peace  in 
fociety  ; there  he  augmented  his  power  and 
knowledge  by  uniting  them  with  thofe  of 
others  ; and  this  union  is  the  nobleft  ufe  he 
ever  made  of  his  reafon.  Solely  from  govern- 
ing himfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  the  laws  of  fo- 
ciety, it  is  man  commands  the  univerfe. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  to  render  man  a 
focial  being  ; for  though  large  and  civilized 
focieties  depend  on  the  ufe,  and  fometimes  on 
the  abufe  of  reafon,  yet  they  were  doubtlefs 
preceded  by  fmaller  focieties,  whofe  foie  dé- 
pendance was  on  nature.  A family  is  a natural 
fociety,  which  is  more  permanent,  and  better 
founded,  becaufe  their  wants  and  fources  of 
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attachment  are  more  numerous.  Far  different 
is  man  from  other  animals  : when  he  is  born 
he  hardly  exifts  ; naked,  feeble,  incapable  of 
action,  his  life  depends  on  the  afliftance  he 
receives.  This  (late  of  infantine  weaknefles 
continues  for  a length  of  time  ; and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  afliftance  becomes  a habit,  which 
alone  is  fufficient  to  produce  an  attachment 
between  the  child  and  parent.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  child  advances,  he  is  enabled  to  do 
without  afliftance  ; the  affedtion  of  the  parent 
continues,  while  that  of  the  child  daily  de- 
creafes  ; and  thus  love  ever  defcends  in  a much 
ftronger  degree  than  it  afcends  : the  attach- 
ment of  the  parents  becomes  exceflive,  blind, 
idolatrous,  while  that  of  the  child  remains 
cold  and  indifferent,  till,  by  the  influence  of 
reafon,  the  feed  of  gratitude  has  begun  to  take 
root. 

Thus  fociety,  confidered  even  in  the  light 
of  a (ingle  family,  fuppofes  in  man  the  faculty 
of  reafon  ; among  animals  which  feem  to  unite 
together  freely,  and  by  mutual  agreement,  fo- 
ciety fuppofes  experience  and  fentiment  ; and 
among  infedts  which,  as  like  the  bees,  aflem- 
ble  together  involuntarily,  and  without  defign, 
fociety  implies  nothing  ; and  whatever  may  be 
the  effedts  of  fuch  affociations,  it  is  evident, 
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they  were  neither  forefeen,  nor  conceived  by 
thofe  that  execute  them,  and  that  they  depend 
folely  on  the  univerfal  laws  of  mechanifm, 
eftablifhed  by  the  Creator. 

Let  the  panegyrifts  of  infedts  fay  what  they 
will  in  their  favour,  thofe  animals  which  in 
figure  and  organization  bear  the  ftrongeft  re- 
femblance  to  man,  muft  (till  be  acknowledged 
fuperior  to  all  others,  with  refpedl  to  internal 
qualities  ; and  though  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
man,  though,  as  we  have  evinced,  they  are 
nothing  but  the  effedls,  exercife,  experience, 
and  feeling,  (till  are  they  in  a high  degree 
fuperior  to  infedts.  As  in  every  thing  that 
exifts  in  nature  there  is  a fhade,  a fcale  may  be 
eftablifhed  for  determining  the  degrees  of  the 
intrinfic  qualities  of  each  animal,  by  which, 
when  oppofed  with  the  material  part  of  man, 
wre  (hall  find  the  preference  due  to  the  ape,  the 
dog,  the  elephant,  and,  in  different  degrees,  to 
all  the  other  quadrupeds.  Next  to  them  will 
rank  the  cetaceous  animals,  wdiich,  like  the 
quadrupeds,  have  fiefli  and  blood,  and,  like 
them,  are  viviparous.  In  the  third  clafs  will 
be  the  birds,  becaufe  they  differ  more  from 
man  than  either  the  quadrupeds  or  the  ceta- 
ceous animals  ; and  were  it  not  that  there  are 
beings  which,  like  the  oyfter  and  the  polypus, 
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feem  to  differ  from  him  as  much  as  it  is  pof- 
fible,  the  infeéts  would  occupy  the  lowed;  clafs 
of  animated  beings. 

But  if  animals  are  deflitute  of  all  undemand- 
ing, all  memory,  all  intelligence  ; if  all  their 
faculties  depend  on  their  fenfes,  and  are  con- 
fined to  their  experience,  whence  proceeds  that 
forefight  we  remark  in  feveral  of  them  ? By 
fentiment  alone  can  they  be  prompted  to  pro- 
vide in  the  fummer  provifions  fufficient  for 
their  fubfiftence  during  winter.  Does  not  this 
fuppofe  a comparifon  of  feafons,  a rational  in- 
quietude concerning  their  future  fupport  ? Why 
fhould  birds  build  nefts  if  they  did  not  know 
that  they  fhould  have  occafion  for  them  to  de- 
pofit  their  eggs,  and  to  rear  their  young  ? 

Admitting  the  truth  of  thefe,  and  many  other 
circumftances  which  might  be  produced  ; ad- 
mitting that  they  are  fo  many  proofs  of  pre- 
fentiment,  of  forefight,  and  even  a knowledge 
of  futurity,  in  animals,  mud  it  follow,  on  that 
account, that  they  are  intelligent  beings?  Were 
this  the  cafe  their  intelligence  would  far  furpafs 
our  own,  for  our  forefight  is  always  conjec- 
tural. Our  notions  with  refpeâ:  to  futurity 
are  at  beft  doubtful  ; and  all  the  light  we  have 
is  founded  on  probabilities  of  future  things. 
Brute  animals,  then,  who  fee  the  future  with 
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certainty,  fince  they  determine  before  hand, 
and  are  never  deceived,  muft  have  within  them 
a principle  of  knowledge  greatly  fuperior  to 
man,  muft  have  a foul  far  more  penetra- 
tive and  acute,  a confequence  which,  I pre- 
fume, is  equally  repugnant  to  religion  and  to 
reafon. 

By  an  intelligence  fimilar  to  that  of  man  it 
is  impoflible  that  brutes  can  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  futurity,  fince  in  that  refpeft 
his  ideas  are  always  imperfect,  and  full  of 
doubt.  Then  why,  on  fuch  flight  grounds, 
inveft  them  with  a quality  fo  fublime  ? Why, 
without  neceflity,  degrade  the  human  fpecies  ? 
Is  it  not  unreafonable  to  attribute  their  fource 
to  mechanical  laws,  eftabliftied,  like  all  the 
other  laws  of  Nature,  by  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  The  certainty  with  which  brutes 
are  fuppofed  to  a£t,  and  be  determined,  might 
alone  convince  us,  that  every  thing  they  do 
is  merely  mechanical.  The  efiential  charac- 
teriftics  of  reafon  are,  doubt,  deliberation,  and 
comparifon  ; but  motions  and  adtions,  which 
announce  nothing  but  decifion  and  certainty, 
exhibit  at  once  a proof  of  mechanifm  and 
ftupidity. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  full  admiflion  of 
thefe  aflerted  facts,  which  feem  to  leflen  thofe 
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ideas  we  ought  to  maintain  of  the  power  and 
will  of  our  Divine  Creator,  ought  we  not  to 
enquire  whether  they  redly  exift,  or  have  fuffi- 
cient  ground  to  fupport  the  fuppofition  ? The 
boafted  forefight  of  ants  in  colleding  fufte- 
nance  for  the  winter  is  an  evident  error,  fince 
it  has  been  found  that  during  that  feafon  they 
remain  in  a torpid  ftate  ; therefore  this  pre- 
tended forefight  fuppofes  them  to  provide  that 
which  it  muft  alfo  have  informed  them  would 
be  entirely  unneceflary  ? Is  not  the  fenfation 
that  they  enjoy  their  food  with  more  quiet  and 
tranquillity  in  their  fixed  refidence,  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  their  conveying  thither 
more  than  they  can  pofiibly  make  ufe  of?  The 
fame  applies  to  bees,  in  colleding  more  wax 
and  honey  than  their  neceflities  require.  Does 
not  this  evince  they  are  aduated  by  feeling, 
and  not  intelligence,  efpecially  if  we  refled; 
that  if  it  proceeded  from  former  experience, 
that  would  teach  them  to  decline  fuch  unne- 
ceflary  labour  ? which  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  they  continue  to  extrad  wax  and  honey 
as  long  as  there  is  a fucceflion  of  frefh  flowers, 
and  were  it  poflible  to  continue  that  their  la- 
bours would  never  ceafe. 

Field-mice  have  alfo  been  inftanced,  whofe 
abodes  are  generally  divided  ; in  one  hole,  they 
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depofit  their  young,  and  in  the  other  their  food, 
the  latter  of  which  they  conftantly  fill  ; but 
here  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  when  they  pro- 
vide thofe  apartments  for  themfelves,  the  latter 
are  always  fmall,  yet  if  they  find  a large  hole 
under  a tree  which  they  choofe  for  their  abode, 
they  fill  that  alfo  ; a fa£t  which  renders  it  clear 
they  have  no  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  their 
wants,  but  are  guided  by  the  capacity  of  the 
place  they  feleét  for  depofiting  their  food. 

From  the  fame  caufe  may  be  traced  the  pre- 
tended forefight  attributed  to  the  feathered  race  ; 
nor  is  it  neceifary  to  fuppofe  the  Almighty  has 
conferred  on  them  any  particular  law  to  ac- 
count for  the  conftrufldon  of  their  neft.  Love 
is  the  grand  fentiment  that  excites  them  to  the 
laborious  undertaking  ; the  male  and  female 
feel  a mutual  attachment,  they  wifli  to  be  alone, 
and  therefore  feek  retirement  from  the  buftle 
and  annoyances  of  the  world  ; and  having 
fought  the  molt  obfcure  part  of  a foreft,  to 
render  that  privacy  the  more  comfortable,  they 
collect  (Laws,  leaves,  &c.  to  form  a common 
habitation,  wherein  they  may  enjoy  them- 
felves with  perfect  tranquillity.  Some,  how- 
ever, content  themfelves  with  holes  in  trees, 
or  nefts  they  find  which  have  been  formed  by 
others.  But  all  this  does  not  prove  a pre- 
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fentiment  of  future  wants,  but  are  rather  the 
effects  of  feeling  and  organization.  A ftrong 
evidence  of  their  ignorance  with  refpect  to  fu- 
turity, nay  even  of  the  part:  or  prefent,  may  be 
drawn  from  a hen's  not  having  the  power  to 
diftinguifh  her  own  from  the  eggs  of  another 
bird,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  young  ducks 
which  (he  has  hatched  belong  not  to  her  ; nay, 
Ihe  will  even  fit  with  the  fame  affiduous  at- 
tention upon  chalk  eggs,  as  upon  thofe  from 
which  a produce  may  be  expected.  Neither 
do  domeftic  poultry  make  neffs,  although  they 
are  conftructed  by  the  wild  duck  and  wood  hen, 
and  this  mod  probably  from  feeling  that  fecu- 
rity  in  being  familiarized,  which  the  latter  feek 
for  in  a retreat  and  folitude.  The  neffs  of 
birds,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  any*  more  than 
the  cells  of  bees,  or  the  food  collected  by  the 
ant  and  field-moufe,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  particular  laws  to  each  fpecies,  but  depend 
upon  thofe  feelings  arifing  from  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  with  which  every  animat- 
ed being  is  endowed. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  man,  who  knows 
fo  little  of  himfelf,  who  fo  frequently  con- 
founds his  fenfations  with  his  ideas,  who  fo  im- 
perfectly diftinguilhes  the  productions  of  the 
mind  from  the  produce  of  his  brain,  fliould 
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compare  himfelf  to  the  brute  animals,  and  ad- 
mit the  only  difference  between  them  depended 
on  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  organs  ; it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  ihould 
make  them  reafon,  determine.  and  underftand, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  himfelf,  and  that  he 
fhould  attribute  to  them  not  only  the  qualities 
which  he  has,  but  even  thofe  he  has  not.  When 
man,  however,  has  once  thoroughly  examined 
and  analized  himfelf,  he  will  difcover  the  dig- 
nity of  his  being,  he  will  feel  the  exiftence  of 
his  foul,  he  will  ceafe  to  demean  his  nature, 
and,  with  a Angle  glance,  he  will  fee  the  infi- 
nite diftance  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  put 
between  him  and  the  brutes. 

God  alone  knows  the  pad,  the  prefent,  and 
the  future  ; eternal  is  his  exiftence,  and  infinite 
is  his  knowledge.  Man,  whofe  duration  is  but 
for  a few  moments,  perceives  but  thofe  mo- 
ments: by  a living  and  an  immortal  Power  are 
thofe  moments  compared,  diftinguifhed,  and 
arrayed  ; and  That  Power  it  is  which  enables 
man  to  know  the  prefent,  judge  of  the  paft,  and 
forefee  the  future.  Deprive  him  of  this  divine 
light  and  you  deface  and  obfcure  his  being,  you 
render  him  merely  an  animal,  ignorant  of  the 
paft,  without  conception  of  the  future,  and 
barely  affectable  by  the  prefent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


AN  changes  the  natural  ftate  of  animals 


by  forcing  them  to  obey,  and  render  him 
férvice  : a domeftic  animal  is  a Have  to  our 
amufements  or  operations.  The  frequent  abufes 
he  fufFers,  and  the  forcing  him  from  his  natu- 
ral mode  of  living,  make  great  alterations  in 
his  manners  and  temper,  while  the  wild  ani- 
mal, fubject  to  nature  alone,  knows  no  other 
laws  than  thofe  of  appetite  and  liberty.  The 
hiftory  of  a wild  animal  is  confined  to  a few 
facts  drawn  from  fimple  nature  ; but  the  hif- 
tory of  a domeftic  animal  is  complicated  with 
all  the  artful  means  ufed  to  tame  and  fubdue  his 
native v/ildnefs:  andbeingunacquaintedhow far 
example,  conftraint,  or  cuftom,  may  influence 
animals,  and  change  their  motions,  determina- 
tions, and  inclinations,  the  defign  of  the  natu- 
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türalift  ought  to  be  to  didinguilh  thofe  facts 
which  depend  on  indinct,  from  thofe  which  are 
owing  to  their  mode  of  education  ; to  afcertain 
what  appertains  to  them  from  what  they  have 
acquired  ; to  feparate  what  is  natural  for  them 
from  what  they  are  made  to  do  ; and  never  to 
confound  the  animal  with  the  Have,  the  bead  of 
burden  with  the  creature  of  God. 

The  empire  which  man  has  over  animals  is 
an  empire  which  revolution  cannot  overthrow  ; 
it  is  the  empire  of  the  fpirit  over  matter  ; a 
right  of  nature,  a power  founded  on  unalter- 
able laws,  a gift  of  God,  by  which  man  may 
at  all  times  difcern  the  excellence  of  his  being, 
for  he  does  not  rule  them,  becaufe  he  is  the 
mod  perfect,  dronged,  or  the  mod  dextrous  of 
animals.  If  he  was  only  the  fird  rank  of  the 
fame  order,  the  others  would  unite  to  difpute 
the  empire  with  him,  but  it  is  from  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  nature  that  man  reigns  and 
commands  : he  thinks,  and  for  this  reafon  is 
mafler  over  beings  that  are  incapable  of  think- 
ing. He  reigns  over  material  bodies  becaufe 
they  can  only  oppofe  to  his  will  a fullen  refid- 
ance,  or  an  inflexible  dupidity,  which  he  can 
always  overcome,  by  making  them  a6t  againd 
each  other.  He  is  mader  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  which  by  his  indudry  he  can  aug- 
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ment,  diminifh,  renew,  multiply,  or  deftroy. 
He  maintains  a fuperiority  over  brutes,  becaufe 
like  them  he  not  only  has  motion  and  fenfation, 
but  poflefles  alfo  the  light  of  reafon  ; governs 
his  a£lions,  concerts  his  operations,  and  over- 
comes force  by  cunning,  and  fwiftnefs  by  per- 
feverance.  Neverthelefs,  among  animals  fome 
appear  familiar,  others  favage  and  ferocious. 
If  we  compare  the  docility  and  fubmiflion  of 
the  dog  with  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
tiger,  the  one  will  appear  to  be  the  friend  of 
man,  the  other  his  enemy  : his  empire,  then, 
over  animals  is  not  abfolute.  Many  fpecies 
can  efcape  his  power  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  by  the  obfcurity  of  their  retreats,  and  by 
the  elements  they  inhabit.  Others  efcape  him 
from  their  minutenefs,  while  others,  who,  far 
from  refpefting  their  fovereign,  openly  attack 
him.  Befides  thefe,  he  is  infulted  by  the  flings 
of  infe£ts,  poifonous  bites  of  ferpents,  and 
teafed  with  many  other  unclean,  troublefomc, 
and  ufelefs  creatures,  that  feem  only  to  exift 
to  form  a (hade  between  good  and  evik  and  to 
make  man  comprehend  how  little  refpeéfable 
his  fall  has  made  him. 

But  we  muft  diftinguifh  the  empire  of  God 
from  the  domain  of  man  : God,  the  Creator  of 
all  beings,  is  the  foie  mafter  of  nature.  Man 
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has  no  influence  on  the  tiniverfe,  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  nor  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe  which  he  inhabits  ; over  animals,  vege- 
tables, or  minerals,  he  has  no  general  domi- 
nion ; he  can  do  nothing  with  fpecies,  his  power 
only  extends  to  individuals  ; for  fpecies  in  ge- 
neral, and  matter  in  the  grofs,  belong  to,  or 
rather  conftitute  nature.  All  things  pafs  away, 
follow,  fucceed,  decay,  or  are  renewed,  by  an 
irrefiftible  power.  Man,  dragged  on  by  the 
torrent  of  time,  cannot  prolong  his  exiftence  ; 
his  body  being  linked  to  matter,  he  is  forced  to 
fubmit  to  the  univerfal  law  : he  obeys  the  fame 
power,  and,  like  the  reft,  comes  into  the  world, 
grows  to  maturity,  and  dies. 

But  the  divine  ray  with  which  man  is  ani- 
mated ennobles  and  raifes  him  above  all  other 
material  beings.  This  fpiritual  fubftance,  far 
from  being  fubjeft  to  matter,  has  the  power  of 
making  it  obey  and  though  it  cannot  com- 
mand all  Nature,  it  prefides  over  particular 
beings  : God,  the  foie  fource  of  all  light  and  un- 
derftanding,  rules  the  univerfe  and  the  fpecies 
-with  infinite  power  ; man,  who  poflefles  only 
a ray  of  this  fpiritual  fubftance,  has  a power 
limited  to  fmall  portions  of  matter  and  indi- 
viduals. 
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It  is  by  the  talent  of  the  mind,  then,  and 
not  by  force,  and  the  other  qualities  of  matter, 
that  man  has  been  enabled  to  fubdue  animals. 
In  the  firft  ages  they  were  all  equally  indepen- 
dent ; man,  after  he  became  guilty  and  fero- 
cious, was  very  unfit  to  deprive  them  of  liberty. 
Before  he  could  approach,  know,  make  choice 
of,  and  tame  them,  it  was  neceffary  that  he 
fhould  be  civilized  himfelf,  to  know  how  to 
inftruft  and  command  ; and  the  empire  over 
animals,  like  every  other  empire,  was  not 
founded  till  after  fociety  was  inflituted. 

It  is  from  fociety  that  man  derives  his  power  ; 
from  that  he  perfects  his  reafon,  exercifes  his 
genius,  and  unites  his  ftrength.  Previous  to 
the  union  of  fociety  man  was  perhaps  the  moft 
favage,  and  the  leaf!  formidable  of  all  creatures  ; 
naked,  defencelefs,  and  without  fhelter,  the 
earth  to  him  was  only  a vaft  defert  peopled 
with  monfters,  of  which  he  frequently  became 
the  prey  ; and  even  long  after,  hiftory  informs 
us,  that  the  firfl  heroes  were  only  the  deftroyers 
of  wild  beads. 

But  when  the  human  race  multiplied,  and 
fpread  over  the  earth,  and  when,  by  the  aid  of 
the  arts  and  fociety,  man  was  able  to  conquer 
fhe  univerfe,  he  by  degrees  leffened.  the  num- 
ber 
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be r of  ferocious  beads,  he  purged  the  earth  of 
thofe  gigantic  animals  of  which  we  fometimes 
ftill  find  the  enormous  bones  ; he  deftroyed,  or 
reduced  to  a fmall  number,  every  hurtful  and 
voracious  fpecies  ; he  oppofed  one  animal  to 
another,  and  conquered  fome  by  fraud,  others 
by  force  ; and  attacking  them  by  every  rational 
method  he  arrived  at  the  means  of  fafety,  and 
has  eftablifhed  an  empire  which  is  only  bounded 
by  inacceflible  folitudes,  burning  fands,  frozen 
mountains,  and  obfcure  caverns,  which  now 
ferve  as  retreats  for  the  fmall  number  of  fpe- 
cies of  ferocious  animals  that  remains. 


the  horse. 


THE  noblefl:  conquefl  ever  made  by  man 
over  the  brute  creation,  is  the  reduction  of  this 
fpirited  and  haughty  animal  [fig.  18.),  which 
lhares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the 
glory  of  victory.  Equally  intrepid  as  his 
matter,  the  horfe  fees  the  danger,  and  encoun- 
ters death  with  bravery  ; infpired  at  the  clafii 
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of  arms,  he  loves  it,  and  purfues  the  enemy 
with  the  fame  ardour  and  resolution.  He  feels 
pleafure  alfo  in  the  chace,  and  in  tournaments; 
in  the  courfe  he  is  all  fire  ; but  equally  tractable 
as  courageous,  he  does  not  give  way  to  his  im- 
petuofity,  and  knows  how  to  check  his  natural 
and  fiery  temper.  He  not  only  Submits  to  the 
arm  which  guides  him,  but  feems  to  confult 
the  defires  of  his  rider;  and  always  obedient  to 
the  impreftions  he  receives,  he  preffes  on,  or 
ftops,  at  his  rider’s  pleafure.  The  horfe  is  a 
creature  which  renounces  his  very  being  for 
the  fervice  of  man,  whofe  will  he  even  knows 
how  to  anticipate,  and  execute  by  the  promp- 
titude of  his  movements  : he  gives  himfelf  up 
without  referve,  refufes  nothing,  exerts  him- 
felf beyond  his  ftrength,  and  often  dies  fooner 
than  difobey. 

Such  is  the  horfe,  whofe  talents  and  natural 
qualities  art  has  improved,  and  who  w ith  care 
has  been  tutored  for  the  fervice  of  man  ; his 
education  commences  with  the  lofs  of  his  li- 
berty, and  is  finifhed  by  confirai nt.  Theflavery 
or  fervitude  of  the  horfe  is  fo  univerfal,  and 
fo  ancient,  that  we  rarely  fee  him  in  his  natu- 
ral fiate.  They  are  always  covered  with  harnefs 
wdienat  vrork,  and  are  not  wholly  free  from  their 
bands  even  at  the  time  of  reft.  If  they  are  fome- 
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times  fuffered  to  range  in  the  fields,  they  always 
bear  about  them  marks  of  fervitude,  and  fre- 
quently the  external  impreflions  of  labour  and 
of  pain  : the  mouth  is  deformed  by  the  wrinkles 
occafioned  by  the  bit,  the  fides  fcarred  with 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  fpur,  and  the  hoofs  are 
pierced  with  nails.  The  attitude  of  the  body 
conftrained  by  the  impreflion  of  habitual 
fhackles,  from  which  they  would  be  delivered 
in  vain,  as  they  wrould  not  be  more  at  liberty. 
Even  thofe  whofe  flavery  is  the  moft  gentle, 
who  are  only  fed  and  broke  for  luxury  and 
magnificence,  and  whofe  golden  chains  only 
ferve  to  fatisfy  the  vanity  of  their  mailers,  are 
Hill  more  dilhonoured  by  the  elegance  of  their 
trappings,  and  by  the  plaits  of  their  manes, 
than  by  the  iron  fhoes  on  their  feet. 

Nature  is  more  beautiful  than  art,  and  in  an 
animated  being,  the  freedom  of  its  movements 
makes  its  exiftence  more  perfect.  Obferve  the 
horfes  in  Spanifh  America,  which  have  multi- 
plied fo  fall  and  live  in  freedom;  their  motions 
feem  neither  conftrained  nor  regular  ; proud 
of  their  independence,  they  fly  the  prefence  of 
man,  and  difdain  his  care  ; they  feek  and  find 
for  themfelves  proper  nourilhment;  they  wan- 
der and  Ikip  about  in  immenfe  meadows,  where 
they  feed  on  the  frefli  productions  of  a perpetual 
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fprïng.  Deflitute  of  any  fixed  habitation,  with- 
out any  other  fhelter  than  a mild  fky,  they 
breathe  a purer  air  than  thofe  which  are  con- 
fined in  vaulted  palaces.  Hence  wild  horfes 
are  ftronger,  fwifter,  and  more  nervous  than 
the  greater  part  of  domeftic  ones  ; they  have 
ftrength  and  noblenefs*  the  gifts  of  nature  ; 
while  the^pt hers  have  addrefs  and  gracefulnefs, 
which  i stall  that  art  can  give. 

/ The  natural  difpofition  of  wild  horfes  is 
not  ferocious,  they  are  only  high-fpirited 
and  wild.  Though  fuperior  in  ftrength  to 
the  greateft  part  of  animals,  they  yet  never 
attack  them  ; and  if  attacked  by  others,  they 
either  difdain  them  as  foes,  and  fly  out  of  their 
way,  or  give  a fatal  blow  with  their  heels. 
They  unite  themfelves  in  troops,  merely  for 
the  pleafure  of  being  together,  for  they  have 
no  fear  of,  but  an  attachment  for  each  other. 
As  grafs  and  vegetables  are  fufficient  for  their 
nourifhment,  they  have  quite  enough  to  fatisfy 
their  appetites  ; and  as  they  have  no  relifh  for 
the  flefh  of  animals,  they  never  make  war 
with  them,  nor  with  themfelves.  They  never 
quarrel  about  their  food,  they  have  no  occafion 
to  raviih  prey  from  each  other,  the  ordinary 
fource  of  contention  and  quarrels  among  car- 
nivorous animals.  They  live  in  peace  becaufe 
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their  appetites  are  fimple  and  moderate,  and 
having  enough,  there  is  no  objeft  for  envy. 

All  thefe  circumftances  may  be  obferved  in 
young  horfes  which  are  brought  up  and  led 
together  in  droves  ; their  manners  are  gentle, 
and  their  tempers  focial;  they  feldom  fhewtheir 
ardour  and  ftrength  by  any  other  fign  than 
emulation.  They  endeavour  to  be  foremoft: 
in  the  courfe,  are  animated  to  brave  danger, 
in  eroding  a river  or  leaping  a ditch.ÿ  1^|£ifaofe 
which  in  thefe  natural  exercifes  fet  the  ex- 
ample, it  has  often  been  obferved,  when  re- 
duced to  a domeftic  date,  are  the  molt  gene- 
rous, docile,  and  gentle. 

Several  ancient  authors  fpeak  of  wild  horfes. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
panes,  in  Scythia,  there  were  wild  horfes  quite 
white,  and  that  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Thrace,  beyond  the  Danube,  there  were 
others  covered  with  hair  five  inches  long. 
Ariftotle  alfo  cites  Syria  ; Pliny  the  northern 
countries  ; Strabo,  the  Alps  and  Spain  ; as 
places  where  wild  horfes  were  to  be  found. 
Among  the  moderns,  Carden  mentions  the 
fame  thing  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys  ; 
Olaus,  of  Mufcovy  ; Dapper,  of  the  Ifle  of 
Cyprus,  which,  as  he  fays,  contained  wild 
horfes  very  beautiful,  of  great  ftrength  and 
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fwiftnefs  ; Struys,  of  the  Ifle  of  May,  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verds,  where  he  found  wild  horfes 
very  fmall.  Leo  the  African  alfo  relates, 
that  there  were  wild  horfes  in  the  de  farts  of 
Arabia  and  Lybia  ; and  he  affures  us,  that  he 
faw  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Numidia  a white 
colt  with  a curled  mane.  Marmol  confirms 
this  fa£t,  aflerting,  that  wild  horfes  are  found 
in  the  defarts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  fmall,  and 
of  an  afh-colour  ; others  white,  whofe  manes 
and  coats  are  fhort  and  rough  ; and  that  nei- 
ther dogs  nor  tame  horfes  can  equal  them  in 
fwiftnefs  ; we  read  alfo,  in  the  Lettres  Edi- 
fiantes, that  in  China  there  are  wild  horfes  of 
a very  fmall  fize. 

As  almoft  all  parts  of  Europe  are  at  prefent 
peopled,  and  equally  inhabited,  wild  horfes  are 
no  longer  found  therein.  Thofe  in  America 
originate  from  European  tame  horfes,  tranf- 
ported  thither  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  have  mul- 
tiplied confiderably  in  the  vaft  defarts  of  this 
country.  The  aftonilhment  and  fear  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  expreffed 
at  the  fight  of  horfes  and  their  riders,  is  a 
ftrong  prefumption  that  this  animal  was  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  new  world.  The  Spa- 
niards carried  thither  a great  number,  as  well 
for  fervice  as  to  propagate  the  breed.  They 
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left  them  on  many  iflands,  and  even  let  them 
loofe  on  the  continent,  where  they  have  mul- 
tiplied like  other  wild  animals.  M.  la  Salle,  in 
1685,  faw,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
near  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  whole  troops  of 
thefe  horfes  feeding  in  the  paftures,  which 
were  fo  wild,  that  no  one  could  approach  them. 
The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Buccaniers, 
fays,  “ That  in  the  iiland  of  St.  Domingo, 
horfes  are  fometimes  feen  in  troops  of  500,  all 
running  together  ; that  when  they  fee  a man, 
they  all  flop  ; and  that  one  of  them  will  ap- 
proach to  a certain  dirtance,  fnorts,  takes 
flight,  and  is  inftantly  followed  by  all  the 
reft/’  He  adds,  iC  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  thefe  horfes,  by  becoming  wild,  have 
degenerated  or  not  ; but  that  he  did  not  think 
them  fo  handfome  as  thofe  of  Spain,  though 
they  are  defcended  from  the  fame  breed.  They 
have  (continues  he)  large  heads  and  limbs, 
and  their  ears  and  limbs  are  alfo  long  ; the 
inhabitants  eafily  tame  them,  and  afterwards 
force  them  to  work.  To  catch  them,  noofes 
made  of  ropes  are  fpread  in  places  where  they 
frequent  ; but  if  they  are  caught  by  the  neck 
they  prelently  ftrangle  themfelves,  unlefs  aflift- 
ance  is  near  ; they  are  then  fattened  by  the  body 
and  legs  to  the  trees,  where  they  are  left  for 
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two  days  without  either  food  or  drink.  This 
experiment  is  fufficient  to  make  them  fome^ 
what  tractable,  and  in  a little  time  they  become 
as  much  fo  as  if  they  had  never  been  wild  ; and 
even  if  by  chance  they  regain  their  liberty, 
they  never  become  fo  again,  but  know  their 
mafters,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  retaken 
without  trouble. 

This  proves  that  horfes  are  naturally  gentle, 
and  difpofed  to  be  familiar  with  man  ; they 
never  feek  to  quit  the  abodes  of  men  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  in  the  forefts  ; on  the  con^ 
trary,  they  fhew  great  anxiety  to  return  to 
their  old  habitations,  where,  perhaps,  they  find 
but  coarfe  food,  always  the  fame,  and  gene^ 
rally  meafured  out  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand,  without  confidering  the  ftrength  of  their 
appetites.  Cuflom,  however,  ferves  them  in 
lieu  of  what  they  lofe  by  fiavery.  When 
worn  with  fatigue,  the  place  of  reft  is  to  them 
the  moft  delicious  ; they  fmell  it  at  a diftance  ; 
can  even  find  it  out  in  the  midft  of  large 
towns,  and  in  every  thing  feem  to  prefer  fia- 
very to  liberty.  The  cuftoms  to  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  fubmit,  become  a fécond 
nature  to  them  ; for  horfes  abandoned  in 
the  forefts,  have  been  known  fo  neigh  con- 
tinually to  make  themfelves  heard,  to  gallop 
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towards  the  human  voice  ; and  even  to  grow 
thin,  and  perifii  in  a fhort  time,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  were  furrounded  with  a variety  of  pro- 
vender.  Their  manners,  then,  almoft  wholly 
depend  on  their  education,  which  is  accom- 
plifhed  with  pains  and  cares  which  man  takes 
for  no  other  animal,  and  for  which  he  is  well 
requited  by  their  continual  fervices. 

It  has  long  been  the  cufiom  to  feparate  the 
foals  from  their  mothers  when  five,  fix,  or 
feven  months  old  ; for  experience  has  proved, 
that  thofe  which  are  fuckled  ten  or  eleven 
months,  are  not  of  equal  value  with  them 
which  are  weaned  fooner,  though  they  are 
generally  fuller  of  flefli.  After  fix  or  feven 
months  they  are  weaned  ; bran  is  then  given 
them  twice  a day,  and  a little  hay,  of  which 
the  quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  in  age.  They  are  kept  in  the  fiable  as 
long  as  they  feem  to  retain  any  defire  to  return 
to  the  mares;  but  when  this  defire  ceafes,  they  are 
fuffered  to  go  out,  and  led  to  pafture  ; but  care 
mufi  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  go  out  to 
pafiure  fading  ; they  mufi  have  a little  bran,  and 
fie  made  to  drink  an  hour  before  they  are  fuf- 
fered to  graze,  and  fhould  never  be  expofed  to 
.great  cold  or  rain.  In  this  manner  they  pafs 
*Jie  firft  winter  : in  the  May  following  they 
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may  be  permitted  to  graze  every  day,  and  to 
remain  out  in  the  fields  till  the  end  of  O&ober, 
only  obferving  not  to  let  them  eat  the  after- 
grafs,  for  if  they  are  accuftomed  to  that  delicacy 
they  will  grow  difgufted  with  hay,  which  ought, 
however,  to  be  their  principal  food  during  the 
fécond  winter,  together  with  bran  mixed  with 
barley,  or  oats  wetted.  They  are  managed  in 
this  manner,  letting  them  graze  in  the  day- 
time during  winter,  and  in  the  night  alfo  dur- 
ing the  fummer,  till  they  are  four  years  old, 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  paftures,  and 
kept  on  dry  food.  This  change  in  lood  requires 
fome  precaution  ; for  the  firft  eight  days  they 
fhould  have  nothing  but  draw,  and  it  is  proper 
toadminifler  fome  vermifuge  drinks,  to  deflroy 
thofe  worms  which  may  have  been  generated 
from  indigeftion  and  green  food.  M.  de  Gaur- 
fault,  who  recommends  this  practice,  does  it 
from  experience  ; but  at  all  ages,  and  in  all 
feafons,  the  ftomachs  of  horfes  are  fluffed  with 
a prodigious  number  of  worms.  They  are 
alfo  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  afs  ; and  yet 
neither  of  thefe  animals  are  incommoded  there- 
by. For  this  reafon  worms  fhould  not  be  looked 
on  as  an  accidental  complaint  caufed  by  bad  di- 
geftion  and  green  food,  but  rather  as  a common 
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effed  depending  upon  the  nourifhment  and  di- 
geftion  of  thefe  animals. 

Great  attention  mull;  be  paid  in  weaning 
young  colts,  to  put  them  into  a proper  fiable, 
not  too  hot,  for  fear  of  making  them  too  deli- 
cate and  too  fenfible  of  the  impreffions  of  the 
air.  They  fhould  frequently  have  frefh  litter 
and  be  kept  very  clean,  by  frequently  rubbing 
them  down  with  a wifp  of  flraw.  But  they 
lhould  not  be  tied  up  or  curried  till  they  are 
near  three  years  old,  their  fkin  being  till  then 
too  delicate  to  bear  the  comb.  The  rack  and 
manger  muft  not  be  too  high,  as  the  neceflity 
of  raifing  their  heads  to  reach  their  food  may 
give  a habit  of  raifing  it  in  that  fafhion,  and 
fpoil  their  necks. 

When  about  a year  or  eighteen  months  old, 
their  tails  ought  to  be  cut,  as  the  hair  will  then 
grow  ftronger  and  thicker.  From  two  years 
old  the  colts  fhould  be  put  with  the  horfes  and 
the  females  with  the  mares  ; without  this  pre- 
caution, the  colts  would  fatigue  and  enervate 
themfelves.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  or  three 
years  and  a half,  we  may  begin  to  make  them 
tradable;  they  fhould  at  firft  have  a light  eafy 
faddle,  and  wear  it  two  or  three  hours  every 
day  ; they  fhould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  have  a 
fnaffle  bit  in  their  mouths,  and  to  have  their 
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feet  lifted  up  and  ftruck,  to  habituate  them  fa 
fhoeing  ; if  defigned  for  coach  or  draught 
horfes,  they  fhould  alfo  wear  a harnefs.  At 
firft  a curb  fhould  not  be  ufed  ; they  may  be  held 
by  a caveffon,  or  leather  ftrap,  and  be  made  to 
trot  on  even  ground,  and  with  only  the  faddle 
or  harnefs  on  their  bodies  ; and  when  they 
turn  eafily,  and  willingly  follow  the  perfon 
who  holds  the  leather  ftrap,  the  rough  rider 
fhould  mount  him  and  difmount  again  in  the 
fame  place  without  making  him  move,  till  he 
is  four  years  old,  becaufe  before  that  age  the 
weight  of  a man  overloads  him  # ; but  at  four 
years  he  fhould  be  made  to  walk  or  trot,  a 
little  way  at  a time,  with  the  rider  on  his  back. 
When  a coach-horfe  is  accuftomed  to  the  har- 
nefs, he  fhould  be  paired  with  a horfe  that  is 
thoroughly  broke,  putting  on  him  a bridle  with 
a ftrap  palled  through  it,  till  he  begins  to  be 
ufed  to  his  duty  ; after  this  the  coachman  may 
try  to  make  him  draw,  having  the  affiftance  of 
a man  topufh  him  gently  behind,  and  even  to 
give  him  fome  blows  to  make  him  do  it.  All 
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this  fhould  be  done  before  young  horfes  have 
changed  iheir  food,  for  when  once  they  are  on 
grain  or  hay  they  are  more  vigorous,  lefs  tract- 
able, and  more  difficult  to  break. 

The  bit  and  the  fpur  are  two  means  made 
ufe  of  to  bring  them  into  order,  the  former  for 
their  guidance,  and  the  latter  to  make  them  in- 
creafe  their  motion.  The  mouth  does  not  ap- 
pear formed  by  nature  to  receive  any  other  im- 
preflions  than  that  of  tafte  and  appetite  ; but 
there  is  fo  great  a fenfibility  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horfe,  that,  in  preference  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  it,  to  make  him  under- 
ftand  our  pleafure  ; the  flighted:  motions,  or 
preflure  of  the  bit,  is  fufficient  to  inform  and 
determine  his  courfe  ; and  this  organ  of  fenfe 
has  no  other  fault  than  its  perfection.  Its  too 
great  fenfibility  requires  particular  manage- 
ment, for  if  it  is^abufed  the  mouth  of  the  horfe 
is  fpoiled,  and  rendered  infenfible  to  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  bit  : the  fenfes  of  fight  and 
hearing  cannot  be  dulled  in  this  manner  ; but 
in  all  likelihood  it  has  been  found  inconvenient 
to  govern  horfes  by  thefe  organs  ; befides,  figns 
given  them  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  have  more 
effeCl  on  animals  in  general  than  thofe  con- 
veyed by  the  eyes  and  ears.  The  fltuation  of 
the  eyes  of  horfes,  with  relation  to  thofe  who 
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mount  or  conduct  them,  is  very  unfavourable  ; 
and  though  they  are  frequently  conduced  and 
animated  by  the  ear,  it  appears  that  the  ufe  of 
this  organ  is  limited  to  common  horfes,  becaufe 
in  the  menage  they  are  feldom  fpoken  to  ; in 
fa£t,  if  they  are  well  broke,  the  fmalleft  pref- 
fure  of  the  thighs,  or  the  moft  trifling  motion  of 
the  bit,  is  fufficient  to  direct  them.  The  fpur  is 
even  ufelefs,  or  at  leaft  it  is  only  made  ufe  of 
to  force  them  to  violent  motions  ; and  as  thro* 
the  folly  of  the  rider  it  often  happens,  that  in 
giving  the  fpur  he  checks  the  bridle,  the  horfe 
finding  himfelf  excited  on  one  fide,  and  kept  in 
on  the  other,  only  prances  and  capers  without 
ftirring  out  of  his  place. 

By  means  of  the  bridle  horfes  are  taught 
to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  keep  them  in  the 
mod  graceful  pofition,  and  the  fmalleft  fign  or 
movement  of  the  rider  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
horfe  ftiew  all  his  different  paces  ; the  moft  na- 
tural is  perhaps  the  trot,  but  pacing  or  gallop- 
ing is  more  pleafant  for  the  rider,  and  thefeare 
the  two  paces  we  particularly  endeavour  to  im- 
prove. When  the  horfe  lifts  up  his  fore  legs 
to  walk,  this  motion  fhould  be  performed  with 
fpirit  and  eafe,  and  the  knee  fufficiently  bent. 
The  leg  lifted  up  ftxould  feem  as  if  fufpended 
for  a moment,  and  when  let  down  the  foot 
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fhould  be  firmly  refled  on  the  ground  without 
the  horfe’s  head  receiving  any  impreflion  from 
this  motion,  for  when  the  leg  fuddenly  falls 
down,  and  the  head  finks  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  ufual  to  eafe  the  other  leg,  which  has  not 
flrength  to  fupport  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body.  This  is  a great  fault,  as  well  as  that  of 
carrying  the  foot  too  far  out  or  in.  We  fhould 
alfo  obferve,  that  when  he  refis  on  his  heel  it  is 
a mark  of  weaknefs,  and  when  he  refis  on  the 
forepart  of  his  hoof  it  is  a fatiguing  and  un- 
natural attitude  that  he  cannot  long  fupport. 

Though  walking  is  the  flowed  of  all  their 
paces,  his  flep  fhould  be  light,  brifk,  and  nei- 
ther too  long  nor  too  fhort  ; his  carriage  fhould 
be  eafy*  which  depends  much  on  the  freedom 
of  his  fhoulders,  and  is  known  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  carries  his  head  in  walking  ; if  he 
keeps  it  high  and  fleady,  he  is  generally  vigo- 
rous and  quick.  When  the  motion  of  the 
fhoulders  is  not  free,  the  leg  does  not  rife 
enough,  and  the  horfe  is  apt  to  Humble,  and 
flrike  his  foot  againft  the  inequalities  on  the 
ground.  A horfe  fhould  raife  his  fhoulders,  and 
lower  his  haunches,  in  walking  ; he  fhould  alfo 
raife  and  fupport  his  leg  ; but  if  he  keeps  it  up 
too  long,  or  lets  it  fall  too  flowly,  he  lofes  all 
the  advantage  of  his  fupplenefs,  becomes 
P 2 heavy. 
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heavy  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  match  with 
another  for  fhew  and  parade. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  his  walk  fhould  be 
eafy,  his  fteps  muft  be  alfo  equal  and  uniform, 
both  behind  and  before,  for  if  his  crupper  has 
a Twinging  motion  whilft  he  keeps  up  his 
fhoulders,  the  rider  is  much  jolted,  and  ren- 
dered uneafv  ; the  fame  thing  happens  when  the 
horfe  extends  his  hind  leg  fo  much  as  to  reft  it 
beyond  the  fame  place  in  which  he  refted  his 
fore  foot.  Horfes  with  fhort  bodies  are  fubjeéf 
to  this  fault  ; thofe  which  crofs  their  legs  or  , 
ftrike  them  againft  each  other,  are  not  fure 
footed  ; in  general  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  long 
are  the  moft  eafy  for  the  rider,  becaufe  he  is 
at  a greater  diftance  from  the  two  centres  of 
motion,  the  fhoulders  and  haunches,  and  there- 
fore lefs  fenfible  of  the  jolting. 

The  ufual  method  of  walking  among  qua- 
drupeds is  to  lift,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  thé 
fore  legs  of  one  fide,  and  one  of  the  hind  legs 
of  the  other.  As  their  bodies  are  fuftained 
upon  four  points  of  fupport,  which  form  an 
oblong  fquare,  the  eafieft  manner  of  moving 
for  them  is  to  change  two  at  once  in  the  diago- 
nal, in  fuch  3 manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  may  reft  always  in 
the  dire£tion  of  the  two  points  which  are  not 
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in  motion.  In  the  three  natural  paces  of  the 
horfe,  the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop,  this 
rule  of  motion  is  always  obferved,  though  with 
fome  difference.  In  the  walk  there  are  four 
beats  in  the  movement  ; if  the  right  fore  leg 
moves  firft  the  left  hind  leg  follows  the  inftant 
after  ; then  the  left  fore  leg  moves  forward  in 
turn,  and  is  followed  inftantly  by  the  right 
hind  leg  ; thus  the  right  fore  foot  refis  on  the 
ground  firft,  the  left  hind  foot  next,  then  the 
left  fore  foot  refis,  and  laftly,  the  right  hind 
foot,  which  makes  a movement  of  four  beats, 
and  at  three  intervals,  of  which  the  firft  and 
lafl  are  fhorter  than  the  middle  one.  In  the 
trot  there  are  but  two  beats  ; if  the  right  fore 
leg  goes  off  the  ground  the  left  hind  leg  moves 
at  the  fame  time,  and  then  the  left  fore  leg 
moves  at  the  fame  time  with  the  right  hind 
one,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  there  are  in  this 
movement  only  two  beats  and  one  interval  ; 
the  right  fore  foot,  and  the  left  hind  foot,  reft 
on  the  ground  at  the  fame  time,  as  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  the  left  fore  foot  and  the  right  hind 
one.  In  the  gallop  there  is  ufually  three  beats  ; 
but  as  in  this  movement  there  is  a kind  of 
s leaping  of  the  two  fore  legs,  the  right  ought 
to  advance  more  forward  than  the  left,  which 
ought  to  remain  on  the  ground  to  ferve  as  a 
* point 
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point  of  reft  for  the  fudden  jerk  he  takes  : the 
left  hind  foot  tnoves  the  firft,  and  refts  the  firft 
on  the  ground  ; then  the  right-hind  leg  is  lifted 
up  conjointly  with  the  left  fore  leg,  and  both 
reft  on  the  ground  together  ; and  laftly,  the 
right  fore  leg  is  railed  inftantly  after  the  left 
fore  leg  and  right  hind  one,  and  refts  laft  on 
the  ground  ; thus  in  the  gallop  there  are  three 
beats  and  two  intervals  ; in  the  firft  interval, 
when  the  movement  is  made  with  hafte,  the 
four  legs  are  for  an  inftant  in  the  air  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  four  fhoes  may  be  feen  at 
once.  When  the  horfe  has  fupple  limbs  and 
haunches,  and  moves  with  agility,  the  gallop 
is  the  more  perfect,  and  the  cadence  is  made  in 
four  times  ; firft,  the  left  hind  foot,-  then  the 
right  hind  foot,  next  the  left  fore  foot,  and 
laftly,  the  right  fore  foot. 

Horfesufually  gallop  on  the  right  foot,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  carry  the  fore  right  leg  in 
walking  and  trotting  ; they  alfo  throw  up  the 
dirt  in  galloping  firft  with  the  right  fore  leg, 
which  is  more  advanced  than  the  left  ; and  the 
right  hind  leg,  which  follows  immediately  the 
right  fore  one,  is  alfo  more  advanced  than  the 
left  hind  leg,  from  whence  it  refults,  that  the 
left  leg,  which  fupports  all  the  weight,  and 
forces  forwards  the  others,  is  the  moll  fatigued  ; 
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for  this  reafon  it  would  be  right  to  learn  horfes 
to  gallop  alternately  on  the  left  and  right  legs, 
as  they  would  then  bear  much  lo'nger  this  vio- 
lent motion  ; this  is  done  in  the  riding-fchools, 
but  perhaps  for  no  other  reafon  than  in  travel- 
ing a circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  fometimes 
on  the  right  and  fometimes  to  the  left,  the 
rider  is  compelled  to  change  hands. 

In  walking  the  horfe  almofl  fcrapes  the 
ground  with  his  feet  ; in  trotting  they  are  fome- 
what  raifed  ; and  in  galloping  they  are  lifted  up 
flill  higher.  The  walk  ought  to  be  quick, 
light,  and  fure  ; the  trot  fhould  be  firm,  quick, 
and  equally  fuftained,  and  the  hind  feet  ought 
to  prefs  forward  the  fore  ones.  The  horfe  in 
this  pace  fhould  carry  his  head  high,  and  keep 
his  body  flraight,  for  if  the  haunches  rife  and 
fall  alternately  at  each  motion,  and  if  the  crup- 
per moves  up  and  down,  and  the  horfe  rocks 
himfelf,  he  is  too  weak  for  this  motion.  If  he 
throws  out  his  fore  legs  it  is  another  fault  ; the 
fore  legs  fhould  tread  in  a line  with  the  hind 
ones,  and  always  efface  their  tracks.  When 
one  of  the  hind  legs  is  thrown  forwards,  if  the 
fore  leg  of  the  fame  fide  refis  too  long,  the  mo- 
tion becomes  uneafy  from  this  refinance,  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  interval  between 
the  two  beats  of  the  trot  fhould  be  fhort  ; but, 
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be  it  ever  fo  fhort,  this  refiftance  is  fufficient 
to  make  this  pace  more  uneafy  than  walking 
or  galloping. 

The  fpring  of  the  houghs  contributes  as  much 
to  the  motion  of  galloping,  as  that  of  the  loins: 
while  the  loins  ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  to  raife 
and  pufh  forward  the  hinder  parts,  the  fpring 
of  the  hough  breaks  the  flroke,  and  leffens  the 
fliock  : thus  the  more  pliant  and  ftrong  are  the 
fprings  of  their  houghs,  the  more  gentle  and 
rapid  is  their  motion  in  galloping. 

Walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  are  the 
moftufual  natural  paces;  but  fome  horfes  have 
another  natural  motion,  called  ambling,  or 
pacing,  which  is  very  different  from  the  other 
three,  and  at  the  firft  glance  appears  extremely 
fatiguing  to  the  animal,  notwithftanding  the 
quicknefs  of  motion  is  not  fo  great  as  the  hard 
trot  or  gallop.  In  this  pace  the  foot  of  the 
horfe  grazes  the  ground  ftill  more  than  in 
walking,  and  each  ftep  is  much  longer.  But 
the  molt  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  the 
two  legs  on  the  fame  fide,  for  example,  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  on  the  right  fide,  part  from 
the  ground  at  the  fame  time,  and  afterwards 
the  two  left  legs,  fo  that  each  fide  of  the  body 
alternately  is  without  fupport,  which  cannot 
fail  to  fatigue  the  animal  very  much,  being 
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obliged  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a forced  balance 
by  the  rapidity  of  a motion  which  is  fcarcely 
clear  of  the  ground  : for  if  he  raifed  his  feet  in 
this  pace,  as  much  as  he  does  in  trotting,  or 
walking  quick,  he  could  not  fail  falling  on  his 
fide  ; and  it  is  only  from  almoft  grazing  the 
earth,  and  the  quicknefs  of  motion,  that  he  is 
enabled  to  fupport  himfelf.  In  the  amble,  as 
well  as  in  the  trot,  there  are  but  two  beats  in 
the  motion  ; and  all  the  difference  is,  that  in 
the  trot  the  two  legs  which  go  together  are 
oppolite,  in  a diagonal  line  ; inftead  of  which, 
in  the  amble,  the  two  legs  on  the  fame  fide  go 
together.  This  pace  is  extremely  fatiguing  to 
the  horfe,  and  which  he  fhould  never  be  buffer- 
ed to  ufe  but  on  even  ground,  but  is  very  eafy 
for  the  rider  ; it  has  not  the  jolting  of  the  trot, 
becaufe  in  the  amble,  the  fore  leg  rifes  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  hind  leg  on  the  fame  fide, 
and  confequently  meets  with  no  refiflance  in 
the  motion.  Connoiffeurs  affure  us,  that 
horfes  which  naturally  amble,  never  trot  ; and 
that  they  are  much  weaker  than  others  who 
have  not  that  pace  ; in  fa£t,  colts  often  get  into 
this  pace,  when  they  are  forced  to  go  faft,  and 
have  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  trot  or  gallop  ; 
and  we  obferve  alfo,  that  even  good  horfes, 
vol.  v.  when 
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when  much  fatigued,  or  begin  to  decline,  take 
of  themfelves  to  ambling. 

We  may  then  look  upon  this  pace  as  pro- 
ceeding from  weaknefs  ordefeét;  but  there  are 
(till  two  other  paces  called  Broken  Ambles,  one 
between  the  amble  and  the  walk,  and  the  other 
between  the  trot  and  the  gallop  ; both  of  which 
are  more  defeélive  than  the  amble,  and  pro- 
ceed from  great  fatigue  or  weaknefs  in  the 
loins  ; thefe  paces  are  frequently  perceivable 
in  almoft  worn-out  pod  horfes. 

The  horfe,  of  all  quadrupeds,  with  the 
nobled  dature,  has  the  greateft  proportion  and 
elegance  in  all  its  parts.  By  Comparing  him 
with  thofe  animals  which  are  fuperior  or  infe- 
rior to  him,  we  fhall  fee  that  the  afs  is  ill-made  ; 
that  the  lion  has  too  large  a head  ; the  legs  of  the 
ox  too  thin  and  fhort,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  his  body  ; that  the  camel  is  deformed,  and 
that  thofe  mondrous  animals,  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant,  are  merely  rude  and  fliapelefs 
maffes.  The  great  length  of  the  jaws  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  heads  of  quadru- 
peds and  the  human  fpecies;  it  is  alfo  the  mod 
ignoble  mark  of  all  ; yet,  though  the  jaws  of 
the  horfe  are  very  long,  he  has  not  like  the 
afs,  an  air  of  imbecillity,  nor  of  dupidity  like 
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the  ox.  The  regularity  and  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  his  head,  give  him  an  air  of  fprightii- 
nefs,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the  beauty  of 
his  chert.  He  feems  ambitious  of  railing  him- 
felf  above  his  ftate  of  a quadruped,  by  holding 
up  his  head  ; and  in  this  noble  attitude  he  looks 
man  in  the  face.  His  eyes  are  lively  and  large, 
his  ears  well  made,  and  of  a juft  proportion, 
without  being  fhort,  like  thofe  of  the  bull,  or 
too  long  like  thofe  of  the  afs  ; his  mane  orna- 
ments his  neck,  and  gives  him  an  air  of  ftrength 
and  courage  ; his  long  bufhy  tail  covers  and 
terminates  advantageoufly  the  extremities  of 
his  body.  Far  different  from  the  fhort  tails  of 
the  flag,  elephant,  &c.  and  the  naked  tails  of 
the  afs,  camel,  rhinoceros,  &c.  the  tail  of  the 
horfe  is  formed  of  long  thick  hair,  which  feems 
to  come  from  the  crupper,  becaufe  the  flump 
from  which  it  grows  is  very  fhort  ; he  cannot 
raife  his  tail  like  the  lion,  but  it  fuits  him  better 
hanging  down,  as  he  can  move  it  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  drive  away  the  flies  which  incommode 
him;  for  though  hisfkin  is  very  firm,  and  well 
furnifhed  with  a clofe  thick  coat,  it  is,  not- 
withftanding,  extremely  fenfible. 

The  attitude  of  the  head  and  neck  con- 
tributes more  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  to  give  him  a noble  appearance  ; the  fu~ 
Q_2  perior 
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perior  part  of  the  neck,  on  which  the  mane 
grows,  fhould  raife  itfelf  in  a ftraight  line  from 
the  withers,  and,  in  approaching  the  head,  form 
a curve  fomewhat  refembling  the  neck  of  a 
fwan.  The  inferior  part  ought  not  to  have 
any  curve,  its  direction  fhould  be  a direâ  line 
from  the  cheft  to  the  nether  jaw,  and  a little 
bent  forwards  ; if  it  was  perpendicular  its 
beauty  would  be  diminifhed.  The  fuperior 
parts  of  the  neck  fhould  be  flim,  with  a little 
flefh  about  the  mane,  which  fhould  be  mo- 
derately ornamented  with  long  fleek  hair.  A 
handfome  cheft  and  forehand  fhould  be  long 
and  raifed,  but  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
horfe  ; when  it  is  too  long  and  thin  the  horfe 
ufually  throws  his  head  back  and  when  too 
fhort  and  flefhy  he  pufhes  forwards  too  much  ; 
for  the  head  to  be  placed  in  the  mod  advan- 
tageous pofition,  the  forehead  fhould  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon, 

The  head  fhould  be  lean  and  fmall,  without 
being  too  long  : the  ears  at  a moderate  dis- 
tance, fmall,  ftraight  (but  not  ftiff)  narrow, 
and  well-placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; the 
forehead  fhould  be  narrow,  and  a little  con- 
vex ; the  hollows  or  fpaces  between  the  eyes 
and  ears,  well  filled  ; the  eyelids  thin  ; the 
eyes  clear,  lively,  full  of  fire,  rather  large, 
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and  projecting  ; the*  pupil  rather  large  ; the 
nether  jaw  thin  ; the  nofe  a little  arched  ; the 
noftrils  large  and  open,  and  divided  by  a thin 
partition  ; the  lips  thin,  the  mouth  of  a mode- 
rate width  ; the  withers  raifed  and  hoping  ; the 
fhoulders  flat,  and  not  confined  ; the  back 
equal,  infenfibly  arched  lengthways,  and  raifed 
on  each  fide  of  the  back  bone,7  which  {hould 
appear  indented  ; the  flanks  full  and  fhort;  the 
rump  round  and  flelhy  ; the  haunches  well 
covered  with  mufcular  fleih  ; the  flump  of  the 
tail  thick  and  firm  ; the  thighs  thick  and  fleihy  ; 
the  houghs  round  before,  and  broad  on  the 
Tides;  the  (hank  thin  and  fmall  ; the  fetlock 
ftrong  and  covered  with  a tuft  of  hair  behind  ; 
the  pafternslarge,  and  of  a middling  length  ; the 
coronet  rather  raifed,  the  hoof  black,  fmooth, 
and  Alining  ; the  inftep  high  ; the  quarters 
round  ; the  heels  wide  and  moderately  raifed  ; 
the  frog  fmall  and  thin,  and  the  Tole  thick  and 
hollow. 

Few  horfes  poflefs  this  affiemblage  of  per- 
fection ; the  eyes  are  fubject  to  many  faults, 
which  are  fometimes  difficult  to  be  known. 
In  a found  eye,  we  ought  to  fee  through  the 
cornea  two  or  three  fpots  of  the  colour  of 
foot,  above  the  pupil  ; for  to  fee  thofe  fpots, 
the  cornea  muft  be  clear,  clean,  and  trans- 
parent; 
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parent  ; if  it  appears  double,  or  of  a bad  co- 
lour, the  eye  is  not  good  ; a fmall,  iong,  and 
ftraight  pupil,  encompafled  with  a white  circle, 
or  when  it  is  of  a blueifli  green  colour,  the  eye 
is  certainly  bad. 

I (hall  at  preferit  only  add  fome  remarks, 
by  which  a judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
princpal  perleClions  and  imperfections  of  an 
horfe.  It  is  very  eafy  to  judge  of  the  natural 
and  aCtual  date  of  the  animal  by  the  motion 
of  his  ears  ; when  he  walks,  he  fhould  incline 
forwards  the  points  of  his  ears  ; when  jaded 
his  ears  hang  low  ; thofe  which  are  fpirited 
and  mifchievous,  alternatively  carry  one  of 
their  ears  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards  : 
they  all  turn  their  ears  to  that  fide  on  which 
they  hear  any  noife,  and  when  {truck  on  the 
back,  or  on  the  rump,  they  turn  their  ears 
backward.  Horfes  who  have  the  eyes  deep 
funk  in  the  head,  or  one  fmaller  than  the  other, 
have  ufually  a bad  fight  ; thofe  whofe  mouths 
are  dry,  are  not  of  fo  healthy  a temperament 
as  thofe  which  have  their  mouths  moift,  and 
make  the  bridle  frothy.  A faddle  horfe  ought 
to  have  the  fhoulders.  flat,  fupple,  and  not 
very  flefhy  ; the  draft  horfe,  on  the  contrary, 
fhould  have  them  flat,  round,  and  thick  ; if, 
notwithftanding,  the  (boulders  of  a faddle  horfe 
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are  too  thin,  and  the.  bones  {hew  themfelves 
through  the  {kin,  it  is  a defe£t  which  proves 
the  fhoulders  are  not  free,  and  confequently 
the  horfe  cannot  bear  much  fatigue.  Another 
fault  of  a faddle  horfe  is,  to  have  the  cheft 
project  too  forward,  and  the  fore  legs  placed 
too  far  backward,  becaufe  he  is  apt  in  this  cafe 
to  reft  on  the  hand  in  galloping,  and  even  to 
{tumble  and  fall.  The  length  of  the  legs  ftiould 
be  proportionable  to  the  height  of  the  horfe; 
when  the  fore  legs  are  too  long  he  is  not  fure- 
footed,  if  they  are  too  fhort,  he  bears  too  heavy 
on  the  hand.  It  is  a remark  that  mares  are 
more  liable  than  horfes  to  be  low  before,  and 
that  {tone  horfes  in  general  have  thicker  necks 
than  mares  or  geldings. 

The  moft  important  thing  to  be  known,  is 
the  age  of  an  horfe.  As  they  advance  in  years 
the  eye-pits  commonly  fink,  but  it  is  from  the 
teeth  that  we  obtain  the  moft  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  age  ; of  thefe  the  horfe  has  40, 
24  grinders,  four  eye  teeth  or  tufhes,  and  12 
incifive  teeth.  Mares  have  no  eye  teeth,  or  if 
they  have  them  they  are  very  fhort  ; it  is  from 
the  front  and  eye-teeth  alone,  we  are  enabled 
to  form  any  judgment  of  their  age.  The 
front  teeth  begin  to  ftiew  themfelves  a few 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  foal,  thefe  firft  teeth 
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are  round,  fhort,  and  not  very  folid  ; they  drop 
out  at  different  times  to  make  room  for  others. 
At  two  years  and  a half  the  four  front  middle 
teeth  drop  out,  two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom  ; 
a year  after  four  others  fall  out,  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  firft,  which  are  already  replaced. 
At  four  years  and  a. half,  four  others  drop  out, 
always  on  each  fide  of  thofe  which  have  been 
fhed  and  replaced  ; thefe  four  laft  milk  teeth 
are  replaced  by  four  others,  which  do  not  grow 
near  fo  faft  as  thofe  which  replaced  the  firft 
eight  ; and  thefe  four  laft  teeth  which  are  cal- 
led the  wedges,  or  corner  teeth,  as  thofe  by 
which  the  age  of  an  horfe  is  diftinguiftied  ; 
thefe  are  eafily  known,  fince  they  are  the 
third,  as  well  at  top  as  at  bottom,  beginning 
to  count  from  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of 
the  jaw;  thefe  teeth  are  hollow,  and  have  a 
black  mark  in  their  cavities.  At  four  years  and 
a half,  or  five  years  old,  they  fcarcely  projedft 
beyond  the  gums,  and  their  cavities  are  plainly 
feen.  At  fix  years  and  a half  they  begin  to  fill 
up,  the  mark  alfo  begins  to  diminifh  gradually, 
till  he  comes  to  feven  years  and  a half,  or  eight 
years,  when  the  hollow  is  entirely  filled  up  and 
the  black  mark  effaced.  After  the  animal  has 
attained  this  period,  it  is  common  to  attempt  to 
judge  of  his  age  by  the  eye-teeth,  or  tufks  ; 
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thfcfe  four  teeth  are  placed  at  the  fide  of  thofe 
which  we  have  juft  defcribed.  Neither  the 
eye-teeth,  nor  grinders  are  preceded  by  others 
which  fall  out.  Thofe  of  the  interior  jaw 
ufually  begin  to  fhoot  at  three  years  and  a half* 
the  two  of  the  upper  jaw  at  the  age  of  four* 
and  till  the  animal  is  fix  years  old  they  are  very 
fharp  ; at  ten  years  old  the  upper  ones  appear 
already  blunt,  worn  and  long,  becaufe  the  gum 
wears  away  with  age,  and  the  more  it  appears 
worn  away,  the  more  aged  is  the  horfe.  From 
io  till  13  or  14  years,  there  is  hardly  any  indi- 
cation of  the  age  ; when  fome  of  the  hairs  on 
the  eye-brows  begin  to  grôwr  white  ; but  this 
indication  is  equivocal,  fince  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  horfes  engendered  from  old  ftal- 
lions  and  old  mares  have  the  hair  white  on  the 
eye-brows  by  the  age  of  10  years.  There  are 
alfo  horfes  whofe  teeth  are  fo  hard  that  they 
do  not  wear,  and  upon  which  the  black  mark 
fubfiftsandis  never  effaced;  butthefe  areeafily 
known  by  the  length  of  the  eye-teeth.  We 
may  alfo  know,  though  with  lefs  precifion,  the 
age  of  a horfe  by  the  ridges  of  the  palate,  which 
are  effaced  in  proportion  to  his  age. 

By  the  age  of  two,  or  two  years  and  a half* 
the  horfe  is  in  a ftate  to  engender  ; and  mares, 
like  all  other  females,  are  ftill  more  forward  ; 
Vol.  v.  R but 
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but  thefe  young  horfes  produce  only  foals  ill- 
fhaped,  or  of  bad  conftitutions.  The  horfe 
fhouid  at  lead  be  four  or  four  years  and  a half 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  mare,  and  even 
that  is  too  early,  unlefs  for  draught  and  large 
horfes.  It  is  neceflary  to  wait  till  the  fixth 
year  for  a fine  breed,  and  the  Spanifh  ftallion 
fhouid  not  be  admitted  before  the  feventh.  The 
mares  may  be  a year  younger  ; they  are  ufually 
in  feafon  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of 
June  ; but  they  are  mod:  fit  to  receive  the 
male  for  about  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks,  and 
this  is  the  beft  period  for  admitting  them  to 
the  ftallion.  He  fhouid  be  chofen  with  care, 
handfome,  well  made,  vigorous,  perfectly  found, 
and  of  a good  breed.  To  have  handfome 
faddle-horfes,  foreign  ftallions,  as  Arabian, 
Turkifh,  Barbary,  and  Andalufian  horfes,  are 
preferable  to  all  others  ; and  even,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  faults,  the  Englifh  horfes  may  be 
fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  they  came 
originally  from  the  above-mentioned,  and  are 
not  much  degenerated  ; the  food  being  excellent 
in  England,  where  they  are  alfo  very  careful 
in  keeping  up  the  breed.  The  ftallions  of 
Italy,  efpecially  thofe  of  Naples,  are  very  good, 
and  produce  handfome  faddle-horfes,  when 
coupled  with  well-lhaped  mares,  and  fine 
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coach-horfes  when  with  mares  of  a large  fta- 
ture.  It  is  pretended,  that  in  France,  Eng- 
land, &c.  the  Arabian  and  Barbary  horfes 
ufually  beget  horfes  larger  than  themfelves,  and 
that  the  Spanifh  horfes  produce  a fmaller  breed. 
To  have  handfome  coach-horfes  we  fhould 
make  ufe  of  Neapolitan  and  Dutch  fiallions, 
or  thofe  from  Holftein  or  Frizeland.  The 
fiallions  fhould  be  full  14  hands  and  a half 
high  for  faddle-horfes,  and  15  hands  for  coach- 
horfes  ; a flallion  fhould  alfo  have  a good 
coat,  black  as  jet,  or  of  a fine  grey,  bay,  or 
chefnut.  All  which  feem  in  their  colour  as  if 
they  w^ere  wafhed  or  ill-coloured  fhould  be 
banifhed  from  the  breed,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  white  extremities.  Befides  thefe  exterior, 
a flallion  fhould  alfo  have  the  bed  interior, 
qualities,  fuch  as  courage,  docility,  fpirit,  and 
agility  ; fenfibility  in  the  mouth,  freedom  in  his 
fhoulders  ; he  fhould  be  fure-footed,  fupple  in 
the  haunches,  and  have  a fpring  in  the  whole 
body,  but  above  all  in  his  hind  legs,  and  fhould 
have  been  well  broke  and  trained.  Thefe  par- 
ticulars it  is  the  more  neceffary  to  obferve  in 
the  choice  of  a flallion,  becaufe  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  he  communicates  by  generation 
almoft  all  his  good  and/bad  qualities,  both  na- 
tural and  acquired.  A horfe,  naturally  morofe, 
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gloomy,  ftubborn,  &c.  produces  foals  of  the 
fame  difpofition  ; and  as  the  defeats  of  con- 
formation, as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  humours, 
perpetuate  with  ftill  more  certainty  than  the 
natural  qualities,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  exclude  from  the  whole  ftud  all  deformed, 
vicious,  glandered,  broken-winded,  or  mad 
horfes. 

In  thefe  climates  the  mare  contributes  lefs 
than  the  ftallion  to  the  beauty  of  the  foal,  but 
fhe  contributes  perhaps  more  to  his  tempera- 
ment and  form  ; thus  it  is  necefiary  that  the 
mares  fhould  be  ftrong  and  large  bodied,  and 
good  nurfes,  in  order  to  breed  beautiful  horfes. 
The  Spanifh  and  Italian  mares  are  preferred 
for  an  elegant  breed,  and  thofe  of  England  for 
draught  and  coach- horfes.  The  mares  of  all 
countries  may,  neverthelefs,  produce  handfome 
horfes,  provided  they  are  themfelves  well  made, 
of  a good  breed,  and  have  proper  ftallions  ; for 
if  they  are  engendered  from  a bad  horfe,  the 
foals  which  they  produce  will  frequently  prove 
defective.  In  this  fpecies  of  animals,  as  well 
as  in  the  human  race,  the  young  frequently  re- 
ferable their  male  and  female  anceftors;  only  it 
appears,  that  in  horfes  the  female  does  not  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  generation  as  in  the  human 
fpecies,  where  the  fori  oftener  refembles  the 
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mother  than  the  foal  does  the  mare  ; and  when 
the  foal  refembles  the  mare  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  it  is  ufually  in  the  fore  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  head  and  neck. 

To  judge  well  of  the  refemblance  of  children 
to  their  parents,  the  comparifon  fhould  not  be 
made  in  their  youth  ; we  ought  to  wait  till  they 
are  arrived  at  puberty  ; for  there  happens  at 
this  period  fo  fudden  a change  of  the  parts  that 
it  may  be  poffible  to  miftake,  at  the  firft  glance 
of  the  eye,  a perfon  whom  we  have  known  per- 
fectly well  before  that  period,  but  have  not 
feen  fince.  Till  after  puberty,  then,  we  ought 
not  to  compare  the  child  with  its  parents,  if  we 
would  judge  accurately  of  the  refemblance,  as 
then  the  fon  frequently  refembles  his  father,  and 
the  daughter  her  mother,  and  frequently  the 
child  refembles  both  at  once.  Sometinj^s  chil- 
dren refemble  the  grandfathers  or  grandmo- 
thers, and  even  uncles  and  aunts.  Almoft  al- 
ways children  of  the  fame  parents  are  like  each 
other,  and  all  have  fome  family-1  ikenefs.  In 
horfes,  as  the  male  contributes  more  to  genera- 
tion than  the  female,  mares  frequently  produce 
colts'which  are  very  like  the  ftallion,  or  which 
always  refemble  their  father  more  than  their 
mother  ; and  when  the  brood-mare  has  herfelf 
been  begot  by  a bad  horfe,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens 
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pens  that,  though  fhe  had  a beautiful  flail  ion, 
and  ishandfome  herfelf,  fhe  fhall  yet  produce  a 
foal  which,  however  in  appearance  handfome 
and  well  made  in  its  early  youth,  degenerates 
as  it  grows  older;  while  a well-bred  mare  pro- 
duces foals,  which  though  at  firfl  they  have  an 
unfavourable  appearance,  grow  handfomer  as 
they  advance  in  age. 

Thefe  obfervations  which  feemall  to  concur 
in  proving  that  in  horfes  the  male  has  greater 
influence  than  the  female  on  their  progeny,  do 
not  appear  fufficient  to  eftablifh  this  faft  in  an 
indifputable  manner.  It  is  not  impoflible  but 
that  thefe  obfervations  may  fubfifl,  and  yet  in 
general  the  mare  may  contribute  as  much  asthe 
horfe  to  the  produdtion  of  their  iflue  ; for  it  is 
not  aftonifliing  that  dallions,  always  chofen  out 
of  a great  number,  generally  brought  from  warm 
climates,  high-fed,  kept  and  managed  with  great 
care,  fhould  have  the  fway  in  generation  over 
common  mares,  bred  in  a cold  climate,  and 
frequently  obliged  to  labour.  But  if  the  beauti- 
ful mares  of  warm  countries  were  feledled  out, 
managed  with  equal  care,  and  covered  by  com- 
mon horfes  of  our  own  country,  I think  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  but  ihe  femblance  of  the  fe- 
males would  be  fuperiorto  the  males,  and  that 
among  horfes,  as  well  as  in  the  human  fpecies, 
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there  would  be  an  equality  in  the  influence  of 
the  male  and  female  in  their  young,  fuppofing 
a fimilarity  in  the  accordant  circumflances. 
This  appears  natural,  and  the  mote  probable, 
as  it  has  been  remarked  in  ftuds  that  an  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  foals  are  bred, 
which  proves  that,  at  lead:  as  far  as  regards 
the  fex,  the  female  has  equal  influence. 

Mares  are  generally  in  feafon  nine  days  after 
their  delivery,  when  the  horfe  ought  to  be 
taken  to  them,  in  the  choice  of  which  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  his  figure  being  perfedl  in 
thofe  parts  wTherein  the  mare  may  be  deficient. 
The  breed  of  horfes,  at  lead  fuch  as  are  hand- 
fome,  require  an  infinite  degree  of  care  and  at- 
tention, and  is  accompanied  with  con fider able 
expence.  The  mares  and  foals  fhould  be  kept 
in  rich  inclofures,  and  if  alternately  grazed  by 
oxen  and  horfes  it  will  be  an  advantage  as  the 
former  condantly  repairs  the  injuries  done  by 
the  latter  ; each  of  thefe  inclofures  fhould  con- 
tain a pond,  which  is  preferable  to  a running 
dream,  and  be  alfo  provided  with  trees  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; when, 
however,  the  winter  feafon  commences  they 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  fiable  and  be  well 
fupplied  with  hay. 
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The  flallion  fhould  always  be  kept  in  thé 
houfe  ; he  fhould  be  fed  with  more  ftraw  than 
hay,  and  be  moderately  exercifed  until  the 
feafon  vfor  covering,  when  he  flipuld  be  fed 
plentifully,  though  with  nothing  but  common 
food.  If  managed  with  proper  care,  he  may 
be  led  to  15  or  1 8 mares  with  fuccefs  in  the 
courfe  of  the  feafon,  which,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved,  continues  from  the  end  of  Marçh  to 
the  end  of  June. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  fluds,  fituated  in 
dry  and  light  countries,  produce  active,  fwift, 
and  vigorous  horfes,  with  nervous  legs,  and 
ftrong  hoofs,  while  thofe  which  are  bred  in 
damp  places,  and  in  damp  pafturage,  have  ge- 
nerally large  heavy  heads,  thick  legs,  foft  hoofs, 
and  flat  feet.  This  difference  arifes  from  the 
climate  and  food,  which  may  be  eafily  under- 
flood;  but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hend, and  eflential  to  be  known,  is  the  necef- 
fity  of  always  croffing,  at  mixing  the  breed  of 
horfes  to  prevent  their  degenerating. 

There  is  in  nature  a general  prototype  of 
each  fpecies,  from  which  each  individual  is 
modelled,  but  which  feems  in  procreation  to  be 
debafed  or  improved,  according  to  its  circum- 
ftances,  infomuch,  that  in  relation  to  certain 
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qualities,  there  is  a ftrange  variety  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  individuals,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a confiant  refemblance  in  the  whole  fpecies. 
The  firft  animal,  the  firff  horfe,  for  example, 
has  been  the  exterior  and  interior  model,  from 
which  all  horfes  that  have  exifted,  or  {hall  exift, 
have  been  formed  ; but  this  model,  of  which 
we  are  only  acquainted  with  copies,  may  have 
fallen  ôff,  or  arrived  at  greater  perfection,  by 
multiplyingand  communicating  its  form.  The 
original  form  fubfifts  entire  in  each  individual  ; 
but  though  there  are  millions  of  individuals, 
yet  no  two  exaCtly  refemble  each  other,  nor, 
confequently,  the  model  from  which  they  are 
fprung.  This  difference,  which  proves  how 
far  Nature  is  from  making  any  thing  abfolutely 
perfeCt,  and  how  well  fhe  knows  how  to  {hade 
her  works,  is  exaCtly  the  fame  in  the  human 
fpecies,  in  all  animals,  and  in  all  vegetables  ; 
and  what  is  Angular,  the  model  of  what  is 
handfome  and  excellent  is  difperfed  through 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  each  climate 
there  is  a portion  thereof,  which  perpetually 
degenerates,  unlefs  united  with  another  por- 
tion taken  from  a diftant  country  ; fo  that  to 
have  good  corn,  beautiful  flowers,  &c.  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  change  the  feeds,  and  that  they  never 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  ground  where  they 
VOL.  v.  S grew • 
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grew.  To  have  fine  horfes,  dogs,&c.  it  is  pro- 
per for  the  males  and  females  to  be  of  different 
countries.  Without  this  being  attended  to, 
corn,  flowers,  and  animals,  will  degenerate,  or 
rather  take  fo  ftrong  a tindlure  of  the  climate 
as  to  deform  and  baflardize  the  fpecies  ; the 
form  remains,  but  disfigured  in  all  the  lines 
which  are  not  effential  thereto  ; by  mixing,  on 
the  contrary,  the  kinds,  and  above  all,  by 
croffing  their  breed  with  foreign  fpecies,  their 
forms  feem  to  become  more  perfect. 

I fhall  not  here  enter  into  the  caufes  of  thefe 
effedts,  but  indicate  the  conje&ures  which 
readily  prefent  themfelves.  We  know  from 
experience  that  animals  or  vegetables  trans- 
planted from  a diftant  climate  frequently  dege- 
nerate, and  fometimes  are  improved  in  a Short 
time.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  this  effeâ  is 
produced  by  the  difference  of  the  climate  and 
food.  The  influence  of  thefe  two  caufes  mud 
at  length  render  thefe  animals  exempt  from, 
or  fufceptible  of,  certain  affe&ions  or  certain 
diforders  ; their  temperament  muft  gradually 
change  ; confequently  their  form,  which  de- 
pends partly  on  the  food  and  the  quality  of  the 
humours,  muft  alfo  change  in  their  progeny. 
This  change  is  indeed  almoft  imperceptible  in 
the  firft  generation,  becaufe  the  male  and 
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female,  fuppofed  to  be  the  flock  of  this  race, 
being  completely  grown,  had  taken  their  con- 
fidence and  form  before  they  were  brought 
from  their  own  country;  the  new  climate,  and 
new  food  may,  indeed,  change  their  tem- 
perament, but  cannot  have  influence  enough 
on  the  folid  parts,  and  organs  to  alter  their 
form,  confequently  the  firft  generation  will  be 
no  ways  changed,  nor  will  the  original  flock 
at  the  time  of  birth  be  degenerated  ; but  the 
young  and  tender  animal  will  feel  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  and  receive  a ftronger  im- 
preflion  than  its  father  and  mother  had  done. 
The  food  will  alfo  have  a greater  effed,  and 
ad  upon  the  organic  parts  during  the  time 
of  its  growth,  change  a little  the  original 
form,  and.  produce  therein  thofe  feeds  of  de- 
feds  which  manifeft  themfelves  in  a very  con- 
fpicuous  manner  in  the  fécond  generation, 
where  the  progeny  will  not  only  have  its  own 
defeds,  which  arife  from  its  growth,  but  alfo 
the  vices  of  the  fécond  flock.  Imthe  third  ge- 
neration, the  defeds,  which  proceed  from  the 
influence  of  the  climate  and  food,  combined 
with  thofe  of  influence  on  the  adual  growth, 
will  become  fo  vifible,  that  the  charader  of 
the  firft  flock  will  be  effaced.  Thus  animals 
of  a foreign  race  foon  lofe  their  particular 
S 2 qualities 
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qualities,  and  in  every  refped  refemble  thofe 
of  the  country.  Spanifh  or  Barbary  horfes, 
if  the  breed  is  not  eroded  frequently,  become, 
in  France,  French  horfes,  in  the  fécond  ge- 
neration, and  always  in  the  third.  We  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  crofs  the  breed  inftead  of 
preferving  it,  and  renew  the  race  at  each  ge- 
neration, by  giving  the  horfes  of  Barbary  or 
Spain,  to  the  mares  of  the1  country  ; and  what 
is  more  fingular,  this  renewal  of  the  race, 
which  is  only  done  in  part,  produces  much 
better  effects  than  if  the  renewal  was  entire. 
A Spanifh  horfe  and  mare  in  a foreign  country 
do  not  produce  fuch  handfome  horfes  as  thofe 
which  are  bred  from  a Spanifh  horfe  and  a 
mare  of  the  country  ; this  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived, if  attention  is  given  to  the  amendment 
of  natural  defeds  which  will  be  produced  when 
a male  and  female  of  different  countries  are  put 
together.  Each  climate,  by  its  influence,  and 
by  that  of  its  food,  gives  a certain  confor- 
mation of  parts,  which  offends  either  by  excefs 
or  defeds.  In  a warm  climate,  there  will 
be  in  excefs  what  will  be  deficient  in  a cold 
climate,  therefore,  when  we  join  together 
animals. of  thofe  oppofite  climates,  we  muft 
exped  the*produce  to  be  complete  : and  as  the 
moft  perfed  work  in  Nature  is  that  which 
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has  the  feweft  defefts  and  thé  moft  perfect 
forms,  thofe  that  have  the  feweft  deformities, 
fo  the  produce  of  two  animals,  whofe  defeats 
exadtly  counterbalance  each  other,  will  be  the 
moft  perfe£t  produ&ion  of  its  fpecies,  they 
counterbalance  one  another  the  better  ; in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  between  the  coun- 
tries the  animals  matched  together  were  bred 
in  ; the  compound  that  refults  therefrom  is 
the  more  perfect,  the  more  oppofite  the.ex- 
cedes  or  defeâs  of  the  conftitution  of  the  male 
are  to  thedefedls  or  e'xcefles  of  the  temperament 
of  the  female.  Thus  the  breed  is  always  im- 
proved by  matching  the  mares  with  foreign 
horfes,  and  they  will  always  be  more  beautiful 
in  proportion  as  the  climates  in  which  the  horfe 
and  mare  were  bred  are  the  more  diftant,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  produce  will  be  much  de- 
bafèd  by  fuffering  horfes  of  the  fame  race  to 
breed  together  ; for  they  infallibly  degenerate 
in  a very  little  time. 

The  climate  and  food  have  not  fo  much  in- 
fluence on  the  human  fpecies  as  on  animals  ; 
and  thereâfon  is  plain:  man  can  defend  himfelf 
better  than  any  other  animal  from  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate  ; he  is  lodged  andcloathed 
fuitably  to  the  feafons  ; in  his  food  alfo  there  is 
more  variety,  and  confequentlÿ  it  cannot  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  all  individuals  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  defeats  or  exceffes  which  arife  from  thefe 
two  caufes,  and  which  are  fo  conftantly  and 
fo  fenfibly  felt  in  animals,  are  much  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  in  men.  Befides,  as  there  have  been 
frequent  migrations,  as  nations  are  mixed,  and 
great  numbers  travel  and  are  difperfed  every 
where,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  human  race 
fhould  appear  lefs  fubjeét  to  the  influence  of 
climate,  and  that  there  fhould  be  men  ftrong, 
well-made,  and  even  ingenious  in  all  countries. 
Neverthelefs,  we  may  believe,  from  experience 
much  farther  back  than  memory  can  trace, 
that  men  formerly  knew  the  misfortunes  which 
refulted  from  alliances  with  the  fame  blood  ; 
fince,  in  the  mod  uncivilized  nations,  it  has 
rarely  been  permitted  for  the  brother  to  marry 
the  After.  Thiscuftom,  which  among  Chrif- 
tians  is  a divine  law,  and  which  is  pra&ifed  bjr 
other  people  from  political  views,  is  perhaps 
grounded  on  this  obfervation.  Policy  is  never 
extended  in  fo  general  and  abfolute  a manner, 
unlefs  fupported  by  phyfical  principles  : but  if 
men  once  difcovered  by  experience  that  their 
race  degenerated,  v/hen  intercourfe  was  admit- 
ted between  children  of  the  fame  family,  they 
would  foon  have  looked  upon  alliances  with 
other  families  as  a law  of  nature,  and  agreed  in 
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not  fuffering  a mixture  of  blood  among  their 
children.  In  fhort,  from  analogy  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  in  moft  climates  men  would 
degenerate,  as  well  as  animals,  after  a certain 
number  of  generations. 

Another  influence  of  the  climate  and  food  is, 
the  variety  of  colours  in  the  coats  of  animals  : 
thofe  which  are  wild,  and  live  in  the  fame  cli- 
mate, are  of  the  fame  colour,  which  becomes 
a little  lighter,  or  a little  darker,  in  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year  ; on  the  contrary,  thofe  which 
live  indifferent  climates  are  of  different  colours, 
and  domeftic  animals  vary  fo  much,  that  there 
are  horfes,  dogs,  &c.  of  all  colours,  while  the 
flags,  hares,  &c.  are  almoft  uniformly  of  the 
fame.  The  injuries  of  the  climate,  always  the 
fame,  and  conftantly  eating  the  fame  food,  pro- 
duce, in  wild  animals,  this  uniformity.  The 
care  of  man,  the  comforts  of  fhelter,  the  variety 
of  food,  efface  and  vary  the  colour  in  domeftic 
animals  ; as  does  alfo  the  mixture  of  foreign 
racers,  when  no  care  has  been  taken  to  affort 
the  colours  of  the  male  and  female,  which 
fometimes  produces  beautiful  Angularities,  as 
we  fee  in  pied  horfes,  where  the  black  and  the 
white  are  fo  whimfically  mixed  that  they  fome- 
times do  not  feem  the  work  of  nature,  but  ra- 
ther the  fancy  of  a painter. 
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In  coupling  horfes  the  colour  and  height 
fliould  be  attended  to  ; the  fhapes  fhould  be 
contrafted,  the  race  lhould  be  mixed  with  op- 
pofite  climates,  and  horfes  and  mares  bred  in 
the  fame  ftud  fhould  never  be  coupled  together. 
All  thefe  are  neceflary  cautions,  and  there  are 
ftill  fome  others  not  to  be  negle£ted  ; for  ex- 
ample, brood-mares  ought  never  to  be  docked, 
becaufe,  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  flies,  they  are  continually  tormented,  and 
the  confiant  agitations  which  the  flings  of  thefe 
mfedls  occafion  diminifli  the  quantity  of  their 
milk,  which  has  great  influence  on  the  tem- 
perament and  fize  of  the  foal,  which  in  every 
refpeét  will  be  more  vigorous,  as  the  mother  is 
more  capable  of  nurfing  it.  It  is  alfo  pre- 
ferable to  choo.fe  brood  mares  from  fuch  as 
have  always  been  kept  at  grafs,  and  have  never 
ieen  hard  worked.  Mares  which  have  been 
kept  in  fiables  on  dry  food,  and  are  afterwards 
put  to  grafs,  do  not  immediately  conceive;  they 
muft  have  time  to  aocuftom  themfelves  to  this 
new  kind  of  nutriment. 

Although  the  ufual  feafon  of  mares  is  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  frequently  happens  that  fome  are  fo  before 
that  time  ; but  which  it  would  be  better  to  let 
pafs  off,  becaufe  the  foal  in  fuch  cafe  would  be 
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brought  forth  in  winter,  and  fuffer  both  from 
the  intemperance  of  the  feafon,  and  badnefs  of 
milk;  and  alfo,  if  a mare  does  not  become 
proud  till  after  the  month  of  June,  fhe  fhould 
not  be  fuffered  to  take  horfe,  becaufe  the  foal 
being  produced  in  fummer,  cannot  acquire 
ftrength  enough  to  refill  the  injuries  of  the  en- 
filing  winter. 

Many  people,  inftead  of  conducing  the 
ftallion  to  the  mare,  let  him  loofe  in  a park, 
where  a number  of  mares  are  kept,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  fingle  out  thofe  which  are  in 
feafon  : this  method  is  good  for  the  mares,  and 
they  will  breed  with  more  certainty  ; but  the 
ftallion  is  more  hurt  in  fix  weeks  than  he  would 
be  well  managed  in  as  many  years. 

As  foon  as  the  mares  are  with  foal,  and  their 
bellies  begin  to  grow  heavy,  they  muft  be  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  which  are  not  fo,  left  they 
fhould  be  injured.  They  ufually  go  with  foal 
eleven  months  and  fome  days  ; they  bring  forth 
{landing  upright,  while  almoft  all  other  qua- 
drupeds lie  down  : in  fome  cafes,  when  the 
delivery  is  difficult  they  require  affiftance,  and 
when  the  foal  is  dead,  it  is  extracted  with  ropes. 
The  foal  generally  prefents  its  head  firft,  as  do 
all  other  animals  ; it  breaks  the  membranes  in 
the  birth,  and  the  waters  flow  out  abundantly  ; 
vol.  v.  T at 
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at  the  fame  time  there  is  voided  feveral  folid 
pieces  of  flefli  formed  by  the  liquor  of  the  al- 
lantoides : thefe  pieces,  which  the  ancients 
have  called,  the  hippomanes,  are  not,  as  they 
fay,  pieces  of  flefli  fattened  toits  head;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  feparated  by  the  amnios.  The 
mare  licks  the  foal  after  its  birth,  but  (he  does 
not  meddle  with  the  hippomanes,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  aflertion  of  the  ancients,  that  Hie 
devours  it  immediately. 

It  is  the  ufual  cuftom  to  have  the  mare  cover- 
ed nine  days  after  lhe  has  foaled  : not  to  lofe 
time,  and  to  make  all  they  can  from  the  ftud  ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having  a foal 
and  foetus  to  provide  for,  her  ftrength  is  divid- 
ed, and  fhe  is  not  able  to  give  them  fo  much 
nouriftiment  as  if  fhe  had  only  one  ; it  would, 
therefore,  be  better,  in  order  to  have  excellent 
horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered  but  once  in 
two  years  ; they  would  laft  longer,  and  would 
not  be  fo  liable  to  drop  their  foals  ; for  in  com- 
mon ftuds  it  is  a great  thing  when,  in  the  fame 
year,  half  or  two  thirds  produce  foals. 

The  mares,  when  with  foal,  can  bear  to  be 
covered,  though  there  is  never  any  frefh  con- 
ception : they  ufually  breed  till  the  age  of  14 
or  1 5 years,  and  the  moft  vigorous  not  longer 
than  18.  Stallions,  when  they  have  been  taken 
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care  of,  may  engender  till  they  are  20  years 
old,  or  upwards.  The  fame  remark  has 
been  made  of  thefe  animals  as  of  men,  viz. 
that  thofe  which  have  begun  too  early  are 
fooneft  incapacitated  ; for  large  horfes,  which 
fooner  arrive  at  their  growth  than  delicate 
ones,  are  frequently  incapable  before  they  are 
fifteen. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  horfes,  like  that 
of  every  other  fpecie^  of  animals,  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  of  their  growth.  Man,  who 
is  above  14  years  in  growing,  lives  fix  or  feven 
times  as  long,  to  90  or  100.  The  horfe,  who 
attains  his  whole  growth  in  four  years,  lives 
fix  or  feven  times  as  long,  that  is,  to  25  or  30. 
There  are  fo  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  that 
we  cannot  draw  any  precedents  from  them  ; 
and  as  robuft  horfes  are  at  their  entire  growth 
in  lefs  time  than  delicate  ones,  they  alfo  live 
lefs  time,  feldom  exceeding  15  years. 

It  may  be  eafily  feen,  that  in  horfes,  and 
moft  other  quadrupeds,  thegrowthof  the  hinder 
parts  is  at  firft  greater  than  thofeof  theanterior, 
whilft  in  man  the  inferior  parts  grow  lefs  at 
firft  than  the  fuperior  ; for  in  a child  the  thighs 
and  legs  are  in  proportion  to  the  body,  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  an  adult  ; on  the  contrary, 
T 2 the 
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the  hindlegs  of  a foal  are  fo  long  that  they  can 
touch  its  head,  which  they  cannot  do  when 
full  grown.  This  difference  proceeds  lefs  from 
the  inequality  of  the  whole  growth  of  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  parts,  than  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  which  is 
conftantly  the  cafe  through  all  Nature,  and  is 
moft  fenfible  in  quadrupeds.  In  man  the  feet 
are  larger  than  the  hands,  and  are  alfo  fooner 
formed  ; and  in  the  horfe  the  foot  forms  the 
greateft  part  of  the  hind  leg,  being  compofed 
of  bones,  correfponding  to  the  tarfus,  meta- 
tarfus,  &c.  It  is  not,  therefore,  aftonifhing 
that  this  foot  ftiould  be  fooner  extended  than 
the  fore  legs,  the  inferior  part  of  which  re- 
fembles  the  hands,  being  compofed  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  metacarpus, &c.  When  a colt  is 
juft  foaled  this  difference  is  readily  remarked  ; 
the  fore  legs  compared  with  the  hind  ones 
being  much  fhorter  in  proportion  than  they  are 
in  the  fequel  ; befides,  the  thicknefs  which  the 
body  acquires,  though  independent  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  growth  in  length,  occafions 
more  diftance  between  the  hind  legs  and  the 
head,  and  confequently  contributes  to  hinder 
the  horfe  from  reaching  it  when  arrived  at  his 
full  growth. 
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In  all  animals  each  fpecies  differs  according 
to  the  difference  of  climate,  and  the  general 
refult  of  this  variety  forms  and  conftitutes  the 
different  races.  Of  thefe  we  can  only  par- 
ticularize the  mod  remarkable,  which  differ 
greatly  from  eachother, palling  the  intermediate 
fhades,  which  here  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  are 
infinite.  We  have  even  augmented  the  num- 
ber and  confufion,  by  favouring  the  mixture  of 
thefe  breeds  ; and  we  may  be  faid  to  have 
almoft  inverted  Nature  by  bringing  into  thefe 
climates  the  horfes  of  Africa  or  Afia,  and  have 
fo  much  raifed  the  primitive  race  of  France, 
by  introducing  horfes  of  all  countries,  that  they 
are  not  now  to  be  known,  there  only  remain- 
ing fome  flight  traces,  produced  by  the  aétual 
influence  of  the  climate.  Thefe  traces  would 
be  much  ftronger,  and  the  difference  would  be 
much  greater,  if  the  race  of  each  climate  were 
preferved  without  mixture  ; the  fmall  differences 
would  be  lefs  fhaded,  and  fewer  in  number  ; 
but  there  would  be  a certain  number  of  great 
varieties,  that  all  mankind  might  eafily  diflin- 
guifh  ; inftead  of  which,  cuftom,  and  even  a 
long  experience,  are  at  prefent  neceffary  to 
know  the  horfes  of  different  countries.  On 
this  fubjeâ  we  have  only  the  knowledge  drawn 
from  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  and 
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the  ableft  riding-mafters,  fuch  as  Newcaftle, 
Garfault,  Guerinere,  &c  and,  from  fome  re- 
marks that  Pignerolles,  Mafter  of  Horfe  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  Prefident  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Angers,  has  communicated. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  the  handfomeft 
known  in  Europe,  they  are  larger  and  more 
plump  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  and  equally  well 
fhaped,  but  as  they  are  not  often  brought  into 
France,  few  obfervations  have  been  made  on 
their  perfections  or  defeCts. 

The  horîes  of  Barbary  are  more  common, 
they  have  a long  fine  neck,  not  too  much 
covered  with  hair,  -and  well  divided  from  the 
withers  ; the  head  is  fmall  and  beautiful  ; the 
ears  handfome  and  well-placed;  the  back  fhort 
and  ftraight  ; the  flanks  and  Tides  round  with- 
out too  much  belly  ; the  haunches  thin,  the 
crupper  generally  long,  and  the  tail  placed 
rather  high  ; the  thighs  well  formed,  and  fel- 
dom  flat  ; the  legs  handfome,  well  made,  and 
almoft  without  hair  ; the  tendon  large,  the  foot 
well  made,  but  frequently  the  paftem  long  ; 
they  are  of  all  colours,  but  moll  commonly 
grey.  In  their  paces,  they  are  always  very 
negligent,  and  muft  be  often  reminded  : they 
are  fwift  and  ftrong,  very  light,  and  well 
adapted  for  hunting.  Thefe  horfes  feem  the 
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mort  proper  to  breed  from  ; and  leave  it  only 
to  be  wifhed  they  were  of  larger  ftature,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  four  feet  eight  inches  high.  It 
is  confirmed  by  experience,  that  in  France, 
England,  &c.  they  beget  foals  larger  than 
themfelves.  Among  the  Barbary  horfes,  thofe 
of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  are  the  bed  ; 
next,  thofe  of  the  mountains.  The  horfes  of 
Mauritania  are  of  an  interior  quality,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Armenia. 
All  the  horfes  of  warm  countries  have  the  hair 
fliorter  and  fmo other  than  others.  The  Turk- 
ifh  horfes  are  not  fo  well  proportioned  as  thofe 
of  Barbary  ; they  have  commonly  the  neck 
flender,  the  body  long,  and  the  legs  too  thin. 
They  will,  however,  travel  a great  way,  and 
are  long  winded  ; this  will  not  appear  furprif- 
ing  if  we  confider,  that  in  warm  countries  the 
bones  of  animals ^are  harder  than  in  cold  cli- 
mates, and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  though 
they  have  fmaller  (hank  bones,  their  legs  are 
dronger. 

The  Spanifii  horfes,  which  hold  the  fécond 
rank  after  thofe  of  Barbarv,  have  a long,  thick, 
and  hairy  neck;  the  head  rather  large,  the  ears 
long,  but  well  placed  ; the  eyes  full  of  fire, 
and  have  a noble  {lately  air  ; the  fhoulders 
are  thick,  and  the  bread  large  ; the  loins  fre- 
quently 
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quently  rather  low,  the  Tides  round*  and  often 
too  much  belly  ; the  crupper  is  ufually  round 
and  large,  though  Tome  have  it  rather  long  ; 
the  legs  thin,  free  from  air  ; the  pattern  is 
fometimes  long  like  thofe  of  Barbary  ; the 
foot  rather  lengthened  like  that  of  a mule,  and 
frequently  the  heels  too  high.  Spanifli  horfes 
of  the  belt  breed  are  plump,  well-coated,  and 
low  of  ftature.  They  ufe  much  motion  in  their 
carriage,  and  have  great  fupplenefs,  fpirit,  and 
pride.  Their  hair  is  ufually  black,  or  of  a dark 
chefnut  colour,  though  there  are  fome  of  all 
colours,  and  it  is  but  Jeldom  that  they  have 
white  legs  or  nofes.  The  Spaniards  have  an 
averfion  to  theTe  marks,  and  never  breed  from 
horfes  that  have  them,  chufing  only  a liar  in  the 
forehead  ; they  however  prefer  thofe  which  have 
not  a Tingle  fpot,  as  much  as  the  French  do  thofe 
with  particular  marks.  But  thefe  prejudices 
are  perhaps  equally  ill-founded,  fince  there  are 
exceeding  good  horfes  with  all  kinds  of  marks, 
or  entirely  of  one  colour.  Thefe  fmall  differ- 
ences in  the  coats  of  horfes  do  not,  in  any 
manner,  depend  on  their  qualities,  or  their  in- 
terior conftitution,  but  originate  from  external 
caufes,  and  even  thofe  fo  fuperficial,  that  by 
a flight  fcratch  on  the  fkin  a ^hite  fpot  is 
produced.  Spanifh  horfes  are  all  marked  in 
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the  thigh  with  the  mark  of  the  ftud  where  they 
were  bred.  They  are  commonly  of  a fmall 
ftature,  though  there  are  fome  four  feet  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  height.  Thofe  of  Upper  An- 
dalufia  are  reckoned  to  be  the  bell,  though  they 
are  apt  to  have  the  head  too  long  ; but  this  de- 
fect is  excufed  in  favour  of  their  excellent  qua- 
lities : they  are  courageous,  obedient,  graceful, 
fpirited,  and  more  fupple  than  thofe  of  Bar- 
bary, for  which  talents  they  are  preferred  to  all 
other  horfes  in  the  world,  for  war,  for  (hew, 
and  for  the  menage. 

The  handfomeft  Englifti  horfes  have  in  their 
conformation  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
Arabia  and  Barbary,  from  which  in  fa6t  they 
originated:  they  have,  notwithftanding,  the 
head  larger,  but  well  made,  the  ears  longer, 
but  well  placed.  By  the  ears  alone  an  Englilh 
horfe  may  be  known  from  a Barbary  ; but  the 
great  difference  is  in  their  ftature,  for  Englifh 
horfes  are  much  larger  and  plumper  ; they  are 
frequently  five  feet  high  ; are  of  all  colours, 
and  have  all  kinds  of  marks  ; they  are  gene- 
rally ftrong,  vigorous,  bold,  capable  of  great 
fatigue,  excellent  for  hunting  and  courfing  ; 
but  they  want  grace  and  fupplenefs  in  their 
fhoulders.  The  race  horfes  of  this  country 
are  exceedingly  fwift,  as  indeed  are  the  faddle 
vol.  v.  U horfes 
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horfes  in  general  ; of  which  I cannot  give  a 
(Longer  proof  than  by  giving  an  extra#  of  a 
letter  I received  from  a Britifli  Nobleman, 
(Earl  of  Morton)  dated  London,  February  18, 
1748,  which  runs  in  thefe  words:  “ Mr. 

Thornhill,  a poft-mafter  of  Stilton,  wagered 
that  he  would  ride  three  times  the  diftance 
from  Stilton  to  London,  that  is  215  Englifh 
miles,  within  15  hours.  In  undertaking  the 
performance  of  which,  he  fet  out  from  Stilton 
in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1745, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  three  hours  and  fifty- 
one  minutes,  having  taken  a relay  of  eight 
different  horfes  on  the  road  ; he  immediately 
fet  out  again  from  London,  and  got  back  to 
Stilton  in  three  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes, 
having  changed  horfes  but  fix  times  ; for  the 
third  fpacehe  fet  off  again,  and  with  feven  of 
the  fame  horfes  he  completed  it  in  three  hours 
and  forty-nine  minutes,  going  over  the  whole 
fpace  of  215  miles  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty- 
two  minutes  ; an  example  of  fwiftnefs  that 
poflibly  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  ancient  hif- 
tory.” 

The  horfes  of  Italy  were  formerly  much 
handfomer  than  they  are  at  prefent,  becaufe  the 
breed  for  fome  time  has  been  neglefted  ; 
notwithftanding  the  Neapolitan  horfes  are  ftill 

hand- 
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handfome,  efpecially  for  carriages  and  draught 
horfes  ; but  in  general  they  have  large  heads  > 
and  thick  necks  ; they  are  untradable,  and 
confequently  not  eafily  managed  ; thefe  de- 
feds  are  compenfated  by  their  noble  form, 
their  ftatelinefs,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  their 
motions. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  fo  fuperior  in  make 
and  beauty,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others 
for  carriages  ; fome  of  them  are  perfedly 
moulded,  but  their  number  is  fmall  ; for  the 
conformation  of  thefe  horfes  is  feldom  regular, 
moft  of  them  have  thick  necks,  large  fhoul- 
ders,  their  loins  long  and  low,  and  the  but- 
tocks too  narrow  for  the  thiCknefs  of  the  fore 
parts  ; but  they  are  all  graceful  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  in  general  very  good  for  war,  and 
for  ftate  : they  are  of  all  colours,  and  fome  are 
fpotted  like  tygers  which  are  found  no  where 
but  in  Denmark. 

Germany  produces  very  handfome  horfes, 
but  they  are  generally  heavy,  and  Ihort-breath- 
ed,  though  chiefly  bred  from  Turkifh  and 
Barbary,  Spanifh  and  Italian  horfes  ; for  this 
reafon  they  are  not  fwift  enough  for  courfing 
or  hunting,  whilft  the  Hungarian  and  Tran-' 
filvanian  horfes  are,  on  the  contrary,  light 
and  good  courfers.  The  Hungarians  fplit 
U 2 their 
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their  noftrils  with  a view,  they  fay,  of  giving 
them  more  breath,  and  alfo  to  hinder  their 
neighing  in  battle.  I have  never  had  it  in  my 
power  to  be  convinced  of  this  fad,  that  horfes 
who  have  their  noftrils  flit  cannot  neigh,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  their  neighing  muft  be 
weaker.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  Hungarian, 
Croatian,  and  Polifh  horfes  have  the  mark  in 
their  mouths  during  life. 

The  horfes  of  Holland  are  very  good  for 
coach-horfes  : the  beft  come  from  the  province 
ofFriefland:  there  are  alfo  fome  very  good 
ones  in  the  provinces  of  Bergues  and  Juliers. 
The  Flemiih  horfes  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Dutch  : they  have  almoft  all  large  heads,  flat 
feet,  and  are  fubjed  to  humours  ; and  thefe 
two  laft  defeds  are  eflential  ones  in  coach- 
horfes. 

In  France  there  are  horfes  of  all  kinds,  but 
very  few  handfome  ones.  The  beft  faddle- 
horfes  come  from  the  Limofin,  which  refera- 
ble much  thofe  of  Barbary,  and  like  them  arc 
excellent  for  hunting  ; but  they  are  flow  in 
their  growth,  require  great  care  while  young, 
and  muft  not  be  ufed  till  they  are  eight  years 
old.  There  are  alfo  fome  excellent  foals  in 
Auvergne,  Poitou,  and  in  Moroant  in  Bur- 
gundy ; but  next  to  the  Limofin,  Normandy 
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furnifhes  the  fineft  horfes  ; they  are  not  fo 
good  for  hunting,  but  are  better  for  war  ; they 
have  thicker  coats,  and  fooner  attain  their  full 
growth.  There  are  many  good  coach-horfes 
brought  from  Lower  Normandy,  which  are 
lighter  than  thofe  of  Holland.  Franche- 
Compte,  and  the  country  round  Boulogne, 
furnifh  very  good  draught-horfes.  In  general, 
the  French  horfes  have  their  fhoulders  too 
thick,  which  in  the  Barbary  horfes  are  gene- 
rally too  narrow. 

Having  defcribed  thofe  horfes  which  are 
beft  known  to  us,  we  fhall  now  mention  what 
travellers  report  of  foreign  horfes  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  There  are  good  horfes  in 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  : thofe  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among  the 
ancients  for  their  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ; they 
are  at  prefent  but  little  u fed  even  in  that  coun- 
try, from  its  being  almoft  every  where  un- 
equal, and  very  mountainous.  The  beft  horfes 
in  thefe  iflands,  and  even  in  Barbary,  are  of 
the  Arabian  breed.  The  native  horfes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco  are  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  Arabia,  but  very  light  and  vigorous. 
Shaw  fays,  that  the  breed  of  Egypt  andTingi- 
tania  are  preferable  to  all  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  ; and  yet  a century  ago  there 

were 
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were  good ‘horfes  all  over  Barbary.  The  ex- 
cellence of  thefe  Barbary  horfes  confifls  in  their 
never  Humbling,  and  in  their  Handing  Hill 
whilH  the  rider  difmounts  or  lets  fall  his 
bridle.  They  walk  fafl  and  gallop  with  ra- 
pidity, but  they  are  never  fuffered  to  trot  or 
amble  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  country  looking 
upon  thofe  paces  as  rude  and  ignoble.  He  adds, 
that  the  horfes  of  Egypt  are  fuperior  to  all 
others  for  their  height  and  beauty  ; but  thefe 
Egyptian  horfes,  as  well  as  mod  of  thofe  of 
Barbary,  fprung  from  Arabian  horfes,  which 
are,  without  contradiction,  the  moil  beautiful 
horfes  in  the  world. 

According  to  Marmol,  or  rather  Leon,  the 
African  for  (Marmol  has  copied  him  almoH 
word  for  word)  the  Arabian  horfes  are  de- 
fended from  the  wild  horfes  of  the  defarts  of 
Arabia,  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  large  fluds 
were  formed, and  which  have  multiplied  fo  much 
that  all  Afia  and  Africa  are  full  of  them  ; they 
are  fo  fwift  as  to  outflrip  the  very  oflrich. 
The  Arabians  of  the  defart,  and  the  people  of 
Lybia,  breed  a great  number  of  thefe  horfes 
for  hunting,  but  neither  ufe  them  in  travelling 
nor  in  their  wars.  They  fend  them  to  paflure 
whilH  there  is  any  grafs,  and  when  that  fails 
they  feed  them  with  dates  and  camels  milk, 

which 
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which  makes  them  nervous,  light,  and  lean. 
They  lay  fnares  for  the  wild  horfes,  and  eat  the 
flefh  of  the  young  ones,  which  they  affirm  is 
very  delicate.  Thefe  wild  horfes  are  final! , 
and  axe  commonly  afh-coloured,  though  there 
are  alfo  fome  white  ones,  and  the  mane  and  the 
hair  of  the  tail  is  (hort  and  frizled.  Other 
travellers  have  given  curious  accounts  of  the 
Arabian  horfes,  of  which  we  will  only  men- 
tion the  principal  circumftances. 

Let  an  Arabian  be  ever  fo  poor  he  has 
horfes  ; they  ufually  ride  upon  the  mares,  ex- 
perience having  taught  them  that  they  bear 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft,  better  than  horfes  ; 
they  are  alfo  lefs  vicious,  more  gentle,  and  will 
remain  left  to  themfelves,  in  great  numbers, 
for  days  together,  without  doing  the  leaft  harm 
to  each  other.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  like  mares,  and  the  Arabians  fell  them 
the  horfes  which  they  do  not  keep  for  ftallions. 
The  Arabs  have  long  preferved  with  great  care 
the  breed  of  their  horfes  ; they  know  their  ge- 
nerations, alliances,  and  all  their  genealogies*. 

They 

* Of  this  we  have  a ftriking  inflance  in  Pennant's  ' Zwlcgy, 
which  contains  the  following  attefled  paper  : 

(Taken  before  Abdorraman,  Kadi  of  Açca.) 

a The  occafion  of  this  prefent  writing  or  infiniment  is, 
that  at  Acca,  in  the  houfe  of  Bedi,  legal  eflablifhed  judge,, 
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They  diftinguifli  their  breeds  into  three  clalfes  ; 
the  firft,  which  are  of  pure  and  ancient  race  on 
both  fides,  they  call  Nobles  ; the  fécond  are  of 
ancient  race,  but  have  been  mif-allied;  and  the 
third  kind  are  their  common  horfes.  The  lat- 
ter 

appeared  in  Court  Thomas  Ufgate,  the  Engliffi  Conful,  and 
with  him  Sheikhs  Morad  Eben  al  Hajj  Abdollah,  Sheikh  of  the 
country  of  Safad  ; and  the  faid  Conful  defired,  from  the  aforefaid 
Sheikhs,  proof  of  the  race  of  the  grey  horfe  which  he  bought  of 
him,  and  he  affirmed  to  be  Monaki  Shaduhi  -f-  $ but  he  was  not 
Satisfied  with  this,  but  defired  the  teftimony  of  the  Arabs,  who 
bred  the  horfe,  and  knew  how  he  came  to  Sheikhs  Morad  ; 
whereupon  there  appeared  certain  Arabs  of  repute,  whofe  names 
are  undermentioned,  who  teftified  and  declared,  that  the  grey 
horfe  which  the  Conful  formerly  bought  of  Sheikh  Morad  is 
Monaki  Shaduhi  of  the  pure  race  of  horfes,  purer  than  milk,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  Sheikh  Saleh, 
Sheikh  of  Alfabal  bought  him  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  al 
Mahommadat,  and  Sheikh  Saleh  fold  him  to  Sheikh  Morad  Ebn 
al  Hajj  Abdollah,  Sheikh  of  Safad,  and  Sheikh  Morad  fold  him 
to  the  Conful  aforefaid  5 when  thefe  matters  appeared  to  us,  and 
the  contents  were  known,  the  faid  gentleman  defired  a certificate 
thereof,  and  teftimony  of  the  witneffes,  whereupon  we  wrote  him 
this  certificate  for  him  to  keep  as  a proof  thereof.  Dated,  Friday 
z%  of  the  latter  Rabi,  in  the  year  1135* 

WITNESSES. 

Sheikh  Jumat  al  Faliban  of  the  Arabs  of  al  Mahom- 
madat. 

Ali  Ebn  Talebal  Kaabi. 

Ibrahim,  his  brother. 

Mohammed  al  Adhra  Sheikh  Alfarifat. 

Khamis  al  Kaabi. 

f The  term  for  their  Noble  race . 
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ter  are  fold  at  a low  price  : but  thofe  of  the 
firft  clafs,  and  even  of  the  fécond,  among 
which  fome  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 
are  extremely  dear.  They  never  fuffer  the 
mares  of  the  noble  clafs  to  be  covered  ex- 
cept by  ftallions  of  the  fame  quality.  They 
are  acquainted,  from  long  experience,  with 
the  whole  race  of  thëir  own  horfes,  and  even 
with  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  and  know 
their  names,  furnames,  colours,  marks,  &c. 
When  they  have  no  noble  ftallions  of  their  own 
they  borrow  one  of  a neighbour  to  cover  their 
mares,  which  is  done  in  the  prefence  of  wit- 
neffes,  who  give  an  atteftation  figned  and  feaK 
ed  before  the  fecretary  of  the  Emir,  or  fome 
other  public  perfon,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
mare  and  horfe  are  written  down,  and  their 
whole  generation  fet  forth.  When  the  mare 
has  foaled  witnefles  are  again  called,  and  another 
atteftation  is  drawn  up,  which  contains  a de- 
fcription  of  the  foal,  with  the  day  of  its  birth. 
Thefe  certificates  enhance  the  value  of  their 
horfes,  and  are  given  to  thofe  who  buy  them. 
The  price  for  a mare  of  the  firft  clafs  is  from 
one  to  three  hundred  pounds  fterling.  As  the 
Arabs  have  only  tents  for  their  houfes,  thofe 
tents  ferve  them  alfo  for  ftables:  the  mare  and 
her  foal,  hufband,  wife,  and  children,  lie  pro- 
VOL.  v.  X mifcuoufly 
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mifcuoufly  together  ; the  children  will  lie  on 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  mare  and  foal  with- 
out being  incommoded,  or  receiving  the  leaft 
injury  ; nay,  the  animals  feem  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  of  hurting  them,  Thefe  mares  are  fo 
accuftomed  to  live  in  this  familiarity  that  they 
will  fuffer  any  kind  of  play.  The  Arabs  never 
beat  their  mares,  but  treat  them  kindly,  talk 
and  reafon  with  them  ; they  take  great  care  of 
them,  always  letting  them  walk,  and  never  ufe 
the  fpur  without  the  greateft  neeeflity  ; as  foon, 
therefore,  as  they  feel  their  rider’s  heel  they  fet 
out  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  leap  hedges 
and  ditches  with  as  much  agility  as  fo  many 
does.  If  their  riders  happen  to  fall,  they  are 
fo  well  trained  that  they  will  ftop  fliort  even  in 
the  mod  rapid  gallop.  All  Arabian  horfes  are 
of  a middling  fize,  very  eafy  in  their  paces,  and 
rather  thin  than  fat.  They  are  drefled  morn- 
ing and  evening  regularly  with  fo  much  care 
that  not  the  fmalleft  fpot  is  left  on  their  fkins  ; 
their  legs,  mane,  and  tail  are  wafhed  ; the  latter 
is  let  to  grow  long,  and  feldom  combed,  to 
avoid  breaking  the  hairs.  They  have  nothing 
given  them  to  eat  all  day,  and  feldom  are 
allowed  to  drink  above  two  or  three  times. 
At  funfet  a bag  is  fattened  round  their  heads, 
containing  about  half  a bufhel  of  very  clean 
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barley,  which  is  not  taken  from  them  till  the 
next  morning  when  all  is  eat  up.  In  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  grafs  is  tolerably  high, 
they  are  turned  out  to  pafture.  At  this  time  the 
mares  are  covered,  and  immediately  after  cold 
water  is  thrown  upon  them.  As  foon  as  the 
fpring  is  paft  they  are  taken  again  from  pafture, 
and  have  neither  grafs  nor  hay,  and  feldom 
ftraw,  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  barley  being 
their  only  food.  They  cut  the  manes  of  their 
foals  at  a year  or  eighteen  months  o\d9  in  order 
to  make  it  grow  thick  and  long.  They  mount 
them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  a half 
at  fartheft,  and  till  this  age  they  put  neither 
faddle  or  bridle  on  them.  Every  day,  from 
morning  till  night,  all  the  Arabian  horfes  ftand 
faddled  at  the  doors  of  the  tents. 

The  breed  of  thefe  horfes  is  difperfed  through- 
out Barbary  ; the  chiefs  among  the  Moors,  and 
even  among  the  Negroes  along  the  rivers 
Gambia  and  Senegal,  have  them  of  uncommon 
beauty.  Inftead  of  barley,  or  oats,  they  give 
them  maize  reduced  to  flour,  which  they  mix 
with  milk,  when  they  are  inclined  to  fatten 
them  ; and  in  this  hot  climate  they  feldom  let 
them  drink.  The  Arabian  horfes  are  alfo 
fpread  over  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  perhaps  Perfia, 
where  there  were  formerly  confiderable  ftuds. 

X a Mark 
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Mark  Paul  mentions  one  in  which  were  ten 
thoufand  white  mares  ; and  he  fays,  that  in  the 
province  of  Balafcia  there  was  a great  number 
of  large  nimble  horfes,  with  their  hoofs  fo 
hard  that  it  w^as  unneceffary  to  fhoe  them. 

The  horfes  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  have  the  frog  of  the  foot 
very  hard  ; they  (hoe  them  notwithflanding, 
but  with  (hoes  fo  light  and  thin  that  nails  may  be 
driven  through  any  part  of  them.  In  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  Arabia,  the  cufiom  of  taking  care 
and  feeding  them  them  is  the  fame.  Their 
litter  is  made  of  their  own  dung,  which  is  firft 
dried  in  the  fun,  to  take  off  the  ill  fmelj,  then 
reduced  into  powder,  and  a bed  made  with  it 
in  the  fiable  or  tent,  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
This  litter  lafls  a long  time,  for  when  foiled, 
it  is  dried  in  the  fun  a fécond  time,  and  again 
lofes  its  difagreeable  odour. 

In  Turkey  there  are  horfes  of  Arabia,  Tar- 
tary, and  Hungary,  befide  the  . native  horfes  of 
the  country,  which  are  very  handfome  and 
elegant,  have  a great  deal  of  fire,  fwiftnefs  and 
fymmetry,  but  are  foon  fatigued.  Their  fkins 
are  fo  tender  that  they  cannot  bear^fie  curry- 
comb, fo  tha^  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  a brufh, 
and  to  wafh  them  with  water.  Thefe  horfes, 
although  handfome,  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
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of  Arabia,  and  even  thofe  of  Perfia,  which  are, 
next  to  the  Arabians,  the  moft  beautiful  and 
the  bed  horfes  of  the  eaft.  The  party  re  of  the 
plains  of  Media,  Perfepolis,  Ardebil,  and  Der- 
bent,  is  excellent,  and  by  the  order  of  govern- 
ment a prodigious  number  of  horfes  are  raifed 
there,  moft  of  which  are  very  handfome,  and 
almoft  all  excellent.  Pietro  della  Valle  prefers 
the  common  horfes  of  Perfia  to  the  moft  ex- 
cellent of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  are 
commonly  of  a middling  fize  ; fome  are  very 
fmall,  but  equal  in  goodnefs  and'  ftrength, 
while  there  are  others  bigger  than  the  faddle- 
horfes  of  England.  They  have  fmall  heads 
and  thin  necks  ; their  ears  are  handfome  and 
well  placed  ; Aim  legs,  handfome  cruppers, 
and  hard 'hoofs  ; they  are  docile,  lively,  light, 
bold,  courageous,  and  capable  of  bearing  great 
hardlhips.  They  run  very  Cwift,  without  ever 
{tumbling.  They  are  robuft,andeafily  fed, being 
kept  on  barley  mixed  with  ftraw  chopped  fine, 
and  are'only  put  to  grafs  for  about  fix  weeks 
in  the  fpring.  Their  tails  are  long,  and  the 
Perfians  never  make  geldings.  They  ufe  cover- 
ings to  defend  their  horfes  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  are  particularly  attentive  in  their 
care  of  them  : they  manage  them  with  a bridle 
only,  and  without  employing  fpurs.  Numbers 
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of  them  are  tranfported  into  Turkey,  but  more 
to  the  Indies.  Thofe  travellers  who  arefolavifh 
in  their  praifes  of  the  Perfian  horfes  agree  in 
allowing  that  the  Arabians  are  fuperior  for 
their  agility,  courage,  ftrength,  and  beauty  ; 
and  that  they  are  more  valued,  even  in  Perfia, 
than  the  horfes  of  that  country. 

The  horfes  bred  in  the  country  are  not  good. 
Thofe  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  country  are 
imported  from  Perfia  and  Arabia.  They  give 
them  a little  hay  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
peafe  boiled  with  butter  and  fugar,  inftead  of 
oats  or  barley  ; this  nourilhment  ftrengthens 
and  gives  them  fpirits  ; without  it  they  would 
foon  decay,  the  climate  being  contrary  to  their 
nature.  The  native  horfes  of  India  are  very 
fmall  ; fome  of  them  are  fo  .little  that,  Ta- 
vernier fays,  the  young  Prince  of  the  Moguls, 
who  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  rode  on  a 
handfome  little  horfe,  whofe  height  did  not 
exceed  that  of  a large  greyhound.  It  fhould 
feem,  that  extreme  hot  climates  are  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  horfes.  Thofe  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  Juida,  Guinea,  &c.  are  alfo  very  bad. 
They  carry  their  heads  and  necks  very  low  ; 
their  walk  is  fo  tottering,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine they  were  always  ready  to  fall  ; they  would 
never  ftir  if  they  were  not  to  be  continually 

beat, 
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beat,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  fo  low 
that  the  feet  of  the  riders  almoft  touch  the 
ground  ; they  are  moft  untradable  creatures, 
and  only  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  who 
are  as  fond  of  their  flefh  as  they  are  of  that 
of  dogs.  This  tafte  for  horfe-flefli  is  common 
to  the  Negroes,  Arabians,  Tartars,  and  Chi- 
nefe.  The  Chinefe  horfes  are  no  better  than 
thofe  of  India,  they  are  weak,  fpiritlefs,  ill- 
made,  and  very  fmall  ; thofe  of  Corea  are  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  height.  In  China 
almoft  all  the  horfes  are  made  geldings  ; and 
they  are  fo  timid  that  they  cannot  be  made  ufe 
of  in  war  ; fo  that  it  may  with  propriety  be 
faid  that  the  Tartarian  horfes  conquered  China. 
Thofe  horfes  are  very  fit  for  war,  though  com- 
monly but  of  a moderate  frze  ; they  are  ftrong, 
vigorous,  fpirited,  agile,  and  very  fwift.  Their 
hoofs  are  hard,  but  the  bottom  is  too  narrow  ; 
their  heads  are  fmall,  their  necks  long  and  con- 
fined, and  their  legs  are  too  long  ; with  all  thefef 
defeds  they  may  be  confidered  as  good  horfes, 
for  they  are  not  eafily  tired,  and  gallop  ex- 
tremely faft.  The  Tartars  live  with  their 
horfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabians. 
When  about  feven  or  eight  months  old  they 
are  mounted  by  children,  who  make  them 
Walk  or  gallop  a little  way  by  turns.  They 
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thus  break  them  by  degrees,  and  oblige  them 
to  undergo  long  fadings  ; but  they  never 
mount  them  for  travelling  or  hunting  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  and  then  they  make 
them  fupport  incredible  fatigue,  fuch  as  tra- 
velling two  or  three  days  together  without  flop- 
ping ; paffing  four  or  five  days  without  any 
other  food  than  a handful  of  grafs  every  eight 
hours,  and  alfo  to  go  twenty-four  without 
drinking,  &c.  Thefe  horfes  which  are  fo  ro- 
bufl  in  their  own  country  become  enfeebled 
andufelefs,  when  tranfported  to  China  or  the 
Indies  ; but  they  fucceed  better  in  Perfia  and 
Turkey.  The  little  Tartars  have  a breed  of 
fmall  horfes  which  they  value  fo  much,  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold  to  foreigners. 
Thefe  horfes  have  all  the  good  and  bad  qua- 
lities of  thofe  of  Great  Tartary,  which  fhews 
how  much  the  fame  manners  and  education 
give  the  fame  difpofition  to  thefe  animals 
There  are  alfo  in  Circaffia,  and  in  Mingrelia 
many  horfes  which  are  even  handfomer  than 
thofe  of  Tartary.  There  are  alfo  fome  fine 
horfes  in  the  Ukraine,  Wallachia,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  ; but  we  hâve  no  particular  account  of 
their  qualities  or  defe£ts. 

If  we  confiait  the  ancients  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  horfes  of  different  countries 
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we  fhall  find,  that  the  horfes  of  Greece, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Theflaly  and  Epirus,  were 
held  in  great  edeem,  and  were  very  ufeful  in 
war  ; that  thofe  of  Achaia  were  the  larged 
then  known  ; that  the  handfomed  came  from 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a great  number,  and 
where  Solomon  fent  to  buy  them  at  a great 
price  ; that  in  Ethiopia  the  horfes  did  not  thrive, 
on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  ; 
that  Arabia  and  Africa  produced  the  fineft 
horfes,  but  above  all  the  lighted  and  bed  cal- 
culated for  the  chace  ; that  thofe  of  Italy  were 
extremely  good  ; that  in  Sicily,  Cappadocia, 
Syria,  Armenia,  Medea,  and  Perfia,  there 
were  excellent  horfes,  remarkable  for  their 
fwiftnefs  and  agility  ; that  thofe  of  Sardinia 
and  Corfica  were  fmall,  but  lively  and  cou- 
rageous ; that  thofe  of  Spain  refembled  thofe 
of  Parthia,  and  were  excellent  for  war  ; that 
there  were  in  Tranfylvania  and  in  Wallachia 
fwift  horfes  with  fmall  heads,  large  manes 
hanging  down  to  the  ground,  and  bufhy  tails  ; 
that  the  Danifh  horfes  were  well  made  and 
good  leapers  ; that  thofe  of  Scandinavia  were 
fmall,  but  well  made  and  very  agile  ; that  the 
Flanders  horfes  were  drong  ; that  the  Gauls 
furnifhed  the  Romans  with  good  horfes  for  the 
faddle,  and  to  carry  burdens  ; that  the  German 
vol.  v.  Y horfes 
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horfes  were  ill-made,  and  fo  vicious,  that  no 
tife  was  made  of  them  ; that  the  Swifs  had 
great  numbers  fit  for  war  ; that  the  horfes  of 
Hungary  were  alfo  very  good  ; and  laftly,  that 
the  Indian  horfes  were  fmall  and  weak. 

From  the  above  fads  it  refults,  that  the 
Arabian  horfes  have  ever  been,  and  are  ftill, 
the  firft  horfes  in  the  world,  both  for  beauty 
and  goodnefs  ; that  it  is  from  them  imme- 
diately, or  by  the  means  of  Barbs,  that  the 
fineft  horfes  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia  are 
bred,  that  Arabia  is  perhaps  not  only  the 
original  climate  for  horfes,  but  the  beft  fuited 
to  their  natures,  becaufe,  inftead  of  mixing 
the  breed  by  foreign  horfes,  the  Arabs  take 
care  to  preferve  their  own  purity  ; that  if  the 
climate  is  not  of  itfelf  the  beft  for  horfes,  the 
natives  have  produced  the  fame  effe&s,  by  the 
care  they  have  taken  from  time  immemorial  to 
enoble  their  breed,  by  putting  together  only  the 
moft  beautiful  individuals,  and  of  the  firft  qua- 
lity ; and  that  by  this  attention,  purfued  for 
ages,  they  have  improved  the  fpecies  beyond 
what  nature  alone  would  have  done  in  the  moft 
favourable  climate.  We  may  alfo  conclude 
that  warm  climates  rather  than  cold,  but  above 
all  dry  countries  agree  beft  with  the  nature 
of  horfes  ; that  in  general,  fmall  are  better 

than 
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than  large  horfes  ; that  care  is  as  necefTary  for 
them  as  food;  that  familiarity  and  careffes  will 
do  more  with  them  than  force  and  chaftife- 
ment  ; that  the  horfes  of  warm  countries  have 
their  bones,  hoofs,  and  mufcles,  more  firm  than 
thofe  of  our  climates  ; that  although  heat 
agrees  better  than  cold  with  thefe  animals,  yet 
exceftive  heat  does  not  agree  with  them  ; and 
laftly,  that  their  habit  and  difpofition  depend 
almoft  entirely  on  the  climate,  food,  care,  and 
education. 

In  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  eaft,  it  is  not  cuftomary  to  geld  horfes, 
although  fo  general  a pradice  in  Europe  and 
China.  This  operation  deprives  them  of  much 
of  their  ftrength,  courage,  and  fire,  but  ren- 
ders them  gentle,  quiet,  and  docile.  The  only 
feafonsfor  performing  this  operation  are  fpring 
or  autumn,  great  heat  or  cold  being  equally 
hurtful.  With  refpeâ:  to  age,  they  have  dif- 
ferent cuftoms  in  different  countries;  in  fome 
parts  of  France  they  geld  horfes  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  old  ; but  the  general  and  beft 
cuftom  is,  not  to  geld  them  till  two  or  three 
years,  beeaufe,  in  not  doing  it  till  that  age, 
they  preferve  more  of  their  mafeuline  qualities. 
Pliny  fays,  that  they  never  lofe  the  milk-teeth 
if  they  are  made  geldings  before  they  have  fhed 
Y 2 them. 
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them.  But  this  is  not  a fa£t  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ancients  grounded  this  fuppofi- 
tion  merely  on  the  analogy  it  bears  to  the  fall- 
ing of  the  horns  of  the  flag,  goats,  &c.  which 
in  reality  never  fall  off  after  caftration.  The 
gelding,  it  is  true,  can  never  engender,  but 
we  have  fometimes  examples  of  their  being 
able  to  copulate. 

Horfes  of  all  colours  fhed  their  coats,  like 
moft  animals  covered  with  hair  once  a year, 
ufually  in  the  fpring,  though  fometimes  in  au- 
tumn ; as  they  are  then  weaker  than  at  other 
times,  they  (hould  have  more  care,  and  be  more 
plentifully  fed.  There  are  alfo  horfes  which 
fhed  their  hoofs;  this  ufually  happens  in  humid 
marfhy  countries,  fuch  as  Holland. 

Geldings  and  mares  neigh  lefs  frequently 
than  horfes.  Their  voices  are  not  fo  ftrong, 
but  much  more  fhrill.  In  all  horfes  we  may 
diftinguifh  five  kinds  of  neighing,  relative  to 
different  paffions  ; in  the  neigh  of  joy  the  voice 
begins  and  ends  with  {harp  tones  ; the  horfe 
kicks  up  at  the  fame  time,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  ftrike.  In  the  neigh  of  defire,  whether 
of  love  or  attachment,  the  horfe  does  not  kick, 
and  the  voice  is  dragged  to  a great  length,  and 
ends  with  a deep  found.  The  neigh  of  anger, 
during  which  the  horfe  kicks  violently  with 
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his  foot,  is  fhort  and  fiharp  ; that  of  fear, 
during  which  he  kicks  alfo,  is  fcarcely  longer 
than  that  of  anger,  the  voice  is  hoarfe  and 
grave,  and  feems  as  if  it  came  from  the  nodrils 
only.  This  neigh  is  fomething  like  the 'roar- 
ing of  a lion.  That  of  pain  is  more  like  groan- 
ing, or  breathing  with  oppreffion,  than  of 
neighing  ; it  is  in  a grave  tone  of  voice,  and 
follows  the  alternatives  of  refpiration.  It  has 
alfo  been  remarked,  that  horfes  which  neigh 
frequently  from  joy  or  defire,  are  the  bed  and 
mod  generous.  Horfes  in  general  have  the 
voice  dronger  than  mares  and  geldings  ; from 
the  birth  the  male  has  the  voice  dronger  than 
the  female.  At  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a 
half,  which  is  the  age  of  puberty,  the  voice  of 
males  and  females,  as  in  mankind,  and  other 
animals,  becomes  much  more  drong  and  deep. 

When  the  horfe  is  impadioned  with  love  he 
fhews  his  teeth,  and  feems  to  laugh  ; he  (hews 
them  alfo.  when  he  is  angry,  and  would  bite. 
He  fometimes  puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick,  but 
lefs  frequently  than  the  ox,  who/notwith- 
danding,  is  lefs  fenfible  to  careffes.  The 
horfe  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer, 
and  is  fooner  difpirited,  than  the  ox.  His  na- 
tural fpirit  and  courage  induce  him  to  make 
every  effort,  but  when  he  finds  more  is  ex- 
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pe£ted  from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he 
grows  angry,  and  will  not  endeavour  at  all  ; 
infteadof  which  the  ox,  who  is  flow  and  idle, 
feldom  exerts  his  utmoft,  and  is  not  therefore 
eafily  dejeéted. 

The  horfe  fleeps  much  lefs  than  man,  for 
when  he  is  in  health  he  does  not  reft  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  together  ; he  then  gets 
up  to  eat.  When  he  has  been  much  fatigued 
he  lies  down  a fécond  time,  after  having  eat  ; 
but  in  the  whole  he  does  not  fleep  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There 
are  even  fome  horfes  who  never  lie  down,  but 
fleep  ftanding,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe 
even  with  thofe  who  do  lie  down.  It  has  alfo 
been  remarked,  that  geldings  fleep  oftener  and 
longer  than  horfes. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  they  are  all  equally  obliged  to 
feek  with  the  head  for  the  liquor,  which  they 
cannot  get  any  other  way  excepting  the  monkey, 
macaw,  and  fome  others,  that  have  hands,  and 
confequently  drink  like  men,  when  a veflel  is 
given  to  them  which  they  can  hold  ; for  they 
carry  it  to  their  mouths,  inclining  the  head, 
throwing  down  the  liquor,  and  fwallowing 
it  by  the  Ample  motion  of  deglutition.  Man 
ufually  drinks  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  it  is 
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mod  convenient,  but  he  can  drink  many  other 
ways,  by  contracting  the  lips  to  draw  in  the 
liquor,  or  dipping  the  nofe  and  mouth  deep 
enough  into  it  for  the  tongue  to  be  environed 
therewith,  and  then  perform  the  motions  ne- 
ceffary  for  fwallowing  ; he  can  alfo  take  in  a 
fluid  by  the  lips  alone  ; and  laflly,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  flretch  out  the  tongue,  and, 
forming  a kind  of  little  cup,  carry  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  into  the  mouth.  Mod  qua- 
drupeds could  alfo  drink  in  feveral  different 
ways,  but,  like  men,  they  chufe  that  which 
is  moft  convenient.  The  dog,,  whofe  mouth 
is  very  large,  and  the  tongue  long  and  thin, 
drinks  by  lapping,  or  licking,  forming  with  the 
tongue  a kind  of  cup  or  fcoop,  which  fills  each 
time  with  a tolerable  quantity  of  liquor,  and  fo 
fati-sfies  his  third  ; and  this  mode  he  prefers  to 
that  of  wetting  the  nofe.  The  horfe,  on  the 
contrary,  whofe  mouth  is  fmall,  and  whofe 
tongue  is  too  ffiort  and  thick  to  form  a fcoop, 
and  who  always  drinks  with  more  avidity  than 
he  eats,  dips  the  mouth  and  nofe  quickly  and 
deeply  into  the  water,  which  he  fwallows 
largely  by  the  Ample  motion  of  deglutition  ; 
but  this  forces  him  to  drink  without  fetching 
his  breath,  whereas  the  dog  breathes  at  his 
êafe  while  he  is  drinking.  Horfes,  therefore, 
* fliould 
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fhould  be  fufferedto  take  feveral  draughts,  efpe~ 
cially  after  running  ; when  refpiration  is  fhort 
and  quick,  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  drink 
the  water  too  cold,  becaufe  that,  independent 
of  the  cholic,  which  cold  water  frequently  oc- 
eafions,  it  fometimes  brings  on  rheums,  and 
often  lays  the  foundation  of  a diforder  called  the 
glanders,  the  moft  formidable  of  all  difeafes  to 
which  this  fpecies  of  animals  are  fubjeft  ; for 
it  is  known,  that  the  feat  of  the  glanders  is  in 
the  pititary  membrane,  and  that  it  is  confe- 
quently  a real  cold,  which  caufes  an  inflamma- 
tion in  this  membrane.  Travellers,  who  give 
us  a detail  of  the  maladies  of  horfes  in  warm 
climates,  as  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Barbary,  do 
not  fay  that  the  glanders  are  fo  frequent  there 
as  in  cold  climates,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  the 
conje&ure  arifes,  that  this  malady  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  becaufe 
the  animals  are  obliged  to  keep  the  nofe  and 
noftrils  a confiderable  time  underwater,  which 
would  be  prevented  by  never  giving  it  to  them 
cold,  and  by  always  wiping  the  noftrils  after 
they  have  drank.  AfTes,  who  fear  the  cold 
more  than  horfes,  and  who  refemble  them  fo 
ftrongly  in  the  interior  ftru&ure,  are  not  fo 
fubjeâ:  to  the  glanders,  which  may  poflibly  be 
pwing  to  their  drinking  in  a different  manner 
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from  horfes;  for,  inftead  of  dipping  in  the 
mouth  and  noie  deeply  into  the  water,  they 
fcarcely  touch  it  with  their  lips. 

I fhall  not  fpeak  of  the  other  difeafes  of 
horfes,  it  would  fpin  out  Natural  Hiftory  too 
much  to  join  to  the  hiftory  of  an  animal  that 
of  its  diforders;  neverthelefs,  I cannot  leave 
the  hiftory  of  the  horfe  without  regretting  that 
the  health  of  this  ufeful  animal  fhould  have 
been  hitherto  abandoned  to  the  care,  and  too- 
frequently  abfurd  prafUce,  of  ignorant  people. 
The  branch  of  phyfic,  which  the  ancients 
called  Veterinaria  Medicina,  is  at  prefent 
fcarcely  known  but  by  name.  I am  perfuaded, 
that  if  fome  phyfician  would  turn  his  views 
this  way,  and  make  this  ftudy  his  principal 
object,  he  would  foon  find  it  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe,  both  with  refpeét  to  reputation  and  profit: 
inftead  of  degrading  himfelf  he  would  render 
his  Rame  illuftrious,  and  this  branch  of  phyfic 
would  not  be  fo  conje&ural  and  difficult  as  the 
other.  The  diet,  manners,  and  influence  of 
fentiment,  and  all  other  caufes  of  diforders, 
being  more  fimple  in  animals  than  in  man,  the 
difeafes  muft  be  lefs  complicated,  and  confe- 
quently  more  eafily  inveftigated,  and  treated 
with  fuccefs,  without  mentioning  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  derived  from  the  entire 
vol  v.  Z liberty 
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liberty  of  making  experiments,  trying  new  re- 
medies, and  to  be  able  to  arrive,  without  fear 
or  reproach,  to  a great  extent  of  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  from  which,  by  analogy,  inferences 
might  be  drawn  ufeful  to  the  art  of  curing 
mankind. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


AFRICA,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
appears  to  be  the  original  climate  of  the  horfe, 
and  from  the  country  being  fo  dry  and  warm, 
admits  many  cuftoms  that  cannot  be  pradifed 
in  the  northern  regions,  at  lead  with  any  ef- 
fect. In  different  countries  they  not  only  re- 
ceive different  food,  but  are  alfo  differently 
managed.  In  Arabia  and  Barbary  they  fcarce- 
ly  ever  are  allowed  herbage  or  grain,  but  are 
principally  kept  upon  dates  and  camel's  milk, 
which  is  given  them  morning  and  evening  ; 
they  are  feldom  made  ufe  of  till  the  feventh 
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year,  till  when  they  fuck  the  camels  whom  they 
conftantly  follow. 

In  Perfia  they  are  always  kept  in  the  open 
air,  being  fometimes  covered  with  clothes  to 
preferve  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  whole  troop  are  tied  to  a rope, 
which  is  fattened  at  each  end  to  iron  rods  fixed 
in  the  ground  ; they  have  alfo  ropes  tied  to 
their  hind  legs,  and  fattened  to  pegs  in  their 
front,  this  latter  method  is  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  any  injury  to  each  other;  but  not- 
withftanding  both  faftenings,  they  ftand  per- 
fectly at  eafe,  and  have  fufficient  room  to  lie 
down.  The  Perfians  make  ufe  of  nothing  but 
fand  or  dry  duft  for  litter,  but  the  Arabians  and 
Moguls  litter  their  horfes  with  their  own  dung 
dried  to  a powder.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  thefe 
countries  not  to  let  the  horfes  eat  from  the 
ground,  or  racks,  but  to  conftantly  put  their 
barley,  and  cut  draw  into  bags,  which  are  tied 
round  their  necks.  In  fpring  they  are  fed  with 
grafs  and  green  barley,  but  care  is  taken  that 
they  fhould  not  have  too  much,  upon  a fuppo- 
fition  they  would  foon  become  fat  and  ufelefs. 
They  never  ufe  bridles  or  ftirrups,  but  eafily 
manage  their  horfes  with  a fingle  fnaffie;  whips 
and  fpurs  are  alfo  feldom  employed,  and  one 
pr  two  ftrokes  of  the  former  is  fufficient  at  all 
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times  to  anfwer  every  purpofe.  The  horfes  in 
Per  fia  are  very  tall,  ftrong,  and  fometimes 
heavy,  and  from  being  fo  plenty,  the  beft  of 
them  fell  at  a low  price.  Thefe  people  have 
a praétice  of  tying  a rope  to  the  fore  and  hind 
foot  on  the  fame  fide,  which  teaches  them  to 
adopt  an  eafy^pace;  they  alfo  flit  their  noftrils, 
for  the  purpofe,  they  fay,  of  making  them  refpire 
with  more  eafe. 

Horfes,  however,  fucceed  as  well  in  cold  as 
warm  countries,  if  they  are  not  damp.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Poland,  it  is  well  known, 
produce  fine  and  beautiful  horfes  ; thofe  in 
Iceland,  where  the  cold  is  exceflive,  and  where 
they  frequently  have  nothing  but  dried  fifh  to 
fubfift  upon,  though  fmall,  are  ftrong  and 
vigorous.  In  this  Ifland  the  fhepherds  tend 
their  flocks  on  horfeback,  for  they  are  both 
plenty,  and  their  keep  is  not  attended  with  any 
expence.  When  not  wanted  they  are  turned 
loofe  into  the  mountains  where  they  foon  be- 
come wild;  if  the  owners  want  them,  they 
are  hunted  in  troops,  and  caught  with  ropes, 
which  is  thought  neceflary  when  the  mares  have 
foaled,  the  owners  of  which  put  a mark  upon 
the  foals,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  moun- 
tains again  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and 
it  is  generally  remarked  that  thofe  left  in  this 
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manner,  are  more  fleet  and  better  than  thofe 
brought  up  at  home. 

The  Norwegian  horfes  poflefs  a peculiarity 
well  adapted  to  the  country,  for  they  travel 
through  the  rougheft  parts  of  it,  and  defcend 
the  fteepeft  declivities,  by  putting  their  hind 
feet  under  their  bellies  with  perfect  fafety. 
They  are  fmail,  generally  yellow,  with  a black 
ftripe  along  their  backs.  They  are  frequently 
aflaulted  by  the  bear,  and  if  a ftallion  happens 
to  be  among  the  mares  and  foals,  when  this  de- 
ftrudtive  animal  appears,  he  advances  to  meet 
him,  and  has  the  fagacity  to  attack  with  his 
fore  feet,  in  which  cafe  he  almoft  always  is 
conqueror,  but  if  he  ever  trufts  to  his  hind 
legs  he  is  as  conftantly  fubdued,  the  bear  in 
that  cafe  leaping  over  his  back,  which  he  never 
quits  until  he  has  worried  him  to  death. 

The  Nordland  horfes  are  alfo  fmail,  and  it  is 
a pretty  general  remark,  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  pole  tne  more  diminitive  are  thefe 
animals.  % Thofe  of  the  Weft  Nordland  are 
fhort  and  thick  ; the  upper  part  of  their  legs  is 
long,  nd  the  under  (hort,  and  without  hair; 
they  are  generally  very  temperate,  fure- footed, 
andclimb  the  higheft  mountains  with  the  great- 
eft  fteadinefsand  perfeverance.  The  pafturageof 
this  country  is  fo  excellent  that  the  horfes  are 
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always  fat  and  in  good  condition,  which,  how- 
ever, they  foon  lofe  if  they  are  taken  to  Stock- 
holm ; and  by  the  fame  rule  if  a weakly  horfe 
is  carried  to  the  Nordland  he  foon  recovers. 

The  Japanefe  horfes  are  fmall,  as  are  alfo 
thofe  of  China,  although  in  both  places  fome 
few  are  of  a tolerable  fize,  which  are  brought 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  thofe  countries. 
Thofe  of  Tonquin,  according  to  M.  Rhodes, 
are  firong,  of  a tolerable  fize,  and  very  eafily 
managed. 

Horfes,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  were  unknown  in  America 
on  its  firft  difcovery,  but  upon  being  tranf- 
ported  thither  they  multiplied  in  a moft  fur- 
prifing  manner,  efpecially  in  Chili,  which,  as 
M.  Frezier  remarks,  is  the  more  furprifing, 
fince  the  Indians  killed  many  to  eat,  and  num- 
bers through  fatigue  and  from  w^ant  of  proper 
care.  In  the  Phillipine  Iflands  alfo  horfes 
that  were  taken  from  Europe  increafed  in  an 
aftonifhing  manner  in  a very  fhort  time. 

Horfes  are  fuffered  to  live  wild  in  the  Ukraine, 
among  the  Coflacks,  on  the  river  Don  ; here 
they  go  in  troops  of  four  or  five  hundred  to- 
gether, feldom  attended  with  more  than  one  or 
two  men  on  horfeback  ; they  have  feldom  any 
{belter  when  the  ground  is  even  covered  with 
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fnow,  which  they  fcrape  away  with  their  fore 
feet  to  get  at  the  pafture  \ and  it  is  only  in 
very  hard  winters,  and  then  but  for  a few  days, 
that  they  are  lodged  in  the  villages.  Thefe 
troops  have  a chief  among  them,  whom  they 
implicitly  obey,  and,  Angular  as  it  may  appear, 
he  directs  their  courfe,  makes  them  proceed  or 
flop  at  his  pleafure.  He  feems  alfo  to  have  a 
regular  command,  and  regulates  all  their  move- 
ments when  attacked  by  wolves  or  robbers  ; 
in  this  fituation  he  allumes  entirely  the  bufinefs 
of  a commanding  officer,  and  is  bufily  en- 
gaged, during  the  whole  time,  in  travelling 
round  the  troops,  and  if  he  perceives  any  out 
of  their  places  he  pufhes  them  with  his 
fhoulder,  and  adtually  compels  them  to  refume 
their  ftation.  Without  being  arranged  by  men 
they  march  in  perfe£t  order,  and  pafture  in 
perfect  files  or  brigades,  without  ever  mixing 
or  feparating,  notwithftanding  they  are  at  per- 
fect liberty,  and  without  the  fmalleft  controul. 
It  is  no  lefs  lingular,  that  their  chief  generally 
maintains  his  fituation  for  four  or  five  years, 
but  he  no  fooner  difeovers  the  leaft  fymptoms  of 
inactivity  than  fome  one  will  come  out  of  the 
herd  and  attack  him  ; if  he  conquers  he  con- 
tinues the  command,  but  if  fubdued  he  is 
forced  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and  the  victor 
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becomes  chief,  and  is  obeyed  by  the  whole 
troop. 

The  horfes  in  Finland,  as  foon  as  the  fnow 
is  off  the  ground,  about  the  month  of  May, 
leave  their  (tables,  and  affemble  together  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  forefts,  where  they  form 
themfelves  into  different  troops,  and  afterwards 
no  one  ever  feparates  from  his  own  party,  or 
intermixes  with  any  othel*.  When  thus  di- 
vided, each  troop  fixes  upon  a certain  diflrift 
for  their  pafturage,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
they  flridly  keep,  and  never  encroach  even 
upon  that  belonging  to  another  troop,  though 
adjoining;  in  this  manner  they  continue  to 
graze  while  there  remains  any  pafture,  but  on 
that  becoming  fcarce,  they  all  march  off  to- 
gether to  another  fpot,  and  thefe  marches  are 
conducted  with  fo  much  order  and  regularity 
that  the  owners  know  exactly  where  to  find 
their  horfes  when  they  have  occafion  for  them; 
in  thefe  cafes,  when  fetched,  and  having  done 
the  fervice  they  were  wanted  for,  they  return 
back  of  themfelves,  and  again  join  their  own 
troop.  In  this  manner  they  remain  till  about 
the  month  of  September,  when  the  approach 
of  the  inclement  feafon  induces  them  to  come 
home,  which  they  do  in  troops,  and  each  re- 
gularly proceeds  to  his  own  (table.  At  this 
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time  they  are  generally  in  good  cafe,  but  the 
fatigue  they  undergo  in  the  winter,  together 
with  the  fmall  allowance  of  provifions,  very 
foon  reduces  them.  They  are  fmall,  fpirited, 
and  very  docile,  and  roll  upon  the  fnow  as  fa- 
miliarly as  other  horfes  do  on  grafs. 

In  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena  there  are  wild 
horfes,  which,  although  originally  tranfported 
from  Europe,  are  extremely  favage  and  fe- 
rocious, and,  to  avoid  being  taken,  will  often 
leap  from  very  high  precipices  into  the  fea. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nippes  there  are  fome 
not  bigger  than  affes,  but  they  are  ftrong,  bold, 
and  extremely  induftrious.  The  horfes  in 
St.  Domingo  are  of  a middle  fize,  and  though 
many  of  them  are  caught  with  ropes,  they  fel- 
dom  become  docile,  but  generally  remain  reft- 
lefs,  and  almoft  unmanageable.  In  Virginia 
there  are  alfo  horfes  of  domeftic  origin,  yet, 
from  feeding  in  the  woods,  are  very  ferocious, 
and  hard  to  be  taken,  and  when  caught,  they 
remain  exceedingly  flubborn. 

In  fome  parts  of  Tartary  they  make  ufe  of 
large  birds  of  prey  to  hunt  their  wild  horfes  ; 
they  are  taught  to  feize  him  by  the  neck  or 
head,  upon  which  he  fets  off  with  the  greatefl 
fpeed,  and  continues  running  until  he  is  quite 
exhaufted,  without  being  able  to  extricate 
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himfelf  from  his  tormentor.  The  wild  horfes 
of  the  Mongous,  and  Kakas  Tartars,  are  fa 
fwift  that  they  often  efcape  the  arrows  of  the 
moft  expert  hunters  ; they  generally  keep  in 
large  numbers  together,  and  if  tame  ones  come 
near  they  will  furround  them,  unlefs  they  in- 
ftantly  take  to  flight. . There  are  a great  num- 
ber of  wild  horfes  in  Congo  ; they  at  times  are 
feen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  in- 
habitants preferring  thofe  from  Perfia  they  are 
fcarcely  ever  caught. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  work  I mentioned, 
that  from  the  obfervations  of  horfe-breeders 
it  was  the  general  received  opinion,  that  the 
male  had  more  influence  upon  the  offspring 
than  the  female  ; and  I then  fuggefted  fome 
reafons  which  rendered  it  to  me  very'djoubtful, 
but  experiments  and  obfervations  have  fince 
convinced  me,  that  the  fa£t  does  not  only  hold 
good  with  refpe£t  to  horfes,  but  alfo  in  the 
human  race,  and  in  every  fpecies  of  animals, 
that  the  male  has  infinitely  more  influence  on 
the  exterior  form  of  the  young  than  the  fe- 
male, and  that  he  in  fa£t  is  the  type  of  the  race. 
Nor  does  the  remark  I have  made,  that  the 
females  conftitute  the  unity  of  the  fpecies  in 
the  lead  controvert  this  pofition,  becaufe  that 
cannot  be  extended  farther  than  her  poflefling 
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the  greater  facility  in  reprefenting  the  fpecies, 
but  this  point  is  more  amply  difcuffed  in  this 
work  under  the  article  Mule  ; from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  notwithftanding  the  female 
may  have  more  influence  on  the  charaâer  of 
the  breed,  yet  from  her  it  never  receives  any 
improvement,  which  faculty  is  folely  poflefled 
by  the  male. 


THE  ASS. 


IF  we  confider  this  animal  with  attention, 
he  appears  only  to  be  a horfe  degenerated. 
The  perfe£t  fimilitude  in  conformation  of  the 
brain,  lungs,  ftomach,  inteftinal  conduit,  heart, 
liver,  and  other  vifcera,  and  the  great  refem- 
blance  of  the  body,  legs,  feet,  and  the  entire 
fkeleton,  fupports  this  opinion.  We  may 
alfo  attribute  the  flight  differences,  which  are 
found  between  thefe  two  animals,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  and  food,  and  to  the 
fortuitous  fucceffion  of  many  generations  of 
fmall  wild  horfes,  which,  gradually  degene- 
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rating,  have,  at  lafl,  produced  a new  and  fixed 
fpecies  ; or,  rather  a fncceffion  of  individuals 
alike,  all  vitiated  in  the  fame  manner,  fuffi- 
cienrly  differing  from  a horfe,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  another  fpecies.  What  appears  to 
favour  this  idea  is,  that  horfes  vary  much  more 
than  aifes  in  their  colour;  they  have  confe- 
quently  been  longer  domeflic,  fince  all  do- 
meftic  animals  vary  much  more  in  their  .colour 
than  wild  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
greater  number  of  wild  horfes,  of  which  tra- 
vellers fpeak,  are  fmall,  and  have,  like  the  afs, 
grey  hair,  and  the  tail  naked  and  frizzled  at 
the  end:  there  are  alfo  fome  wild  horfes,  and 
even  domeflic  ones,  which  have  a black  ftripe 
on  the  back,  and  other  marks,  wThich  nearly 
referable  both  wild  and  domeflic  affes. 

Again,  if  we  confider  the  difference  of  the 
temperament,  difpofition,  and  manners  ; in  a 
word,  the  organization  of  thefe  two  animals, 
and,  above  all,  the  impoffibility  of  mixing  the 
breed,  fo  as  to  make  one  common  fpecies,  or 
even  an  intermediate  fpecies,  which  may  be  re- 
" newed;  it  appears  a bettfcr  founded  opinion  to 
think  that  thefe  animals  are  of  a fpecies  equally 
ancient,  and  originally  as  elfentially  different  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  The  afs  differs  material- 
ly from  the  horfe  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fize, 
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largenefs  of  the  head,  length  of  the  ears,  hard- 
nefs  of  the  (kin,  nakednefs  of  the  tail,  the  form 
of  the  rump,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  voice,  the  appetite,  manner 
of  drinking,  &c.  Can  we  then  fuppofe  that 
the  horfe  and  the  afs  come  originally  from 
the  fame  flock?  are  they  of  the  fame  family, 
or  not  ? and  have  they  not  always  been  diffe- 
rent animals  ? 

This  queflion  of  which  philofophers  will  find 
the  generality,  difficulty,  and  confequences, 
and  which  we  treat  of  in  this  article,  bccaufe 
it  here  offers  itfelf  for  the  firft  time,  appertains 
to  the  production  of  beings  nearefl  to  each 
other,  and  renders  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould 
confider  nature  under  a new  point  of  view. 
If  from  the  immenfe  variety  of  animated  beings 
which  people  the  univerfe,  we  chufe  an  animal, 
or  even  the  body  of  man,  to  ferve  as  a founda- 
tion to  our  knowledge,  and  to  find  out,  by 
way  of  comparifon,  the  other  organized  beings, 
we  fhall  find  that  each  poffeffes  an  independent 
existence,  and  that  all  vary,  by  different  grada- 
tions, almofl  to  infinity  ; there  exifls  alfo,  at 
the  fame  time,  a primitive  and  general  defign, 
which  we  may  trace  very  far,  and  of  which 
the  gradations  are  much  flower  than  thofe  of 
the  form,  and  other  apparent  relations,  for, 
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without  mentioning  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
circulation,  and  generation,  which  appertain 
to  all  animals,  and  without  which  they  could 
neither  fubfift  nor  reproduce,  there  is  even  in 
the  parts  which  contribute  mod  to  the  variety 
of  the  exterior  form  a prodigious  refemblance, 
which  neceffarily  calls  to  our  minds  an  original 
defign,  upon  which  all  feem  to  have  been  pro- 
jected and  executed.  The  body  of  a horfe, 
for  example,  which,  by  a fingle  glance  of  the 
eye,  appears  fo  different  from  the  body  of  a 
man,  when  it  is  compared  part  by  part,  inftead 
of  furprifing  by  the  difference,  only  aflonifhes 
by  the  fingular  and  almoft  perfedt  refemblance. 
In  fadt,  take  the  fkeleton  of  a man,  bend 
downwards  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  fhorten 
thofe  of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  lengthen 
thofe  of  the  feet  and  hands,  join  the  phalanges, 
lengthen  the  jaws,  by  fhortening  the  frontal 
bone,  and  extend  the  fpine  of  the  back,  this 
fkeleton  would  ceafe  to  reprefent  the  remains 
of  a human  figure,  and  would  be  the  fkeleton 
of  a horfe  ; for  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  in 
lengthening  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  jaws  we 
augment,  at  the  fame  time,  the  number  of  the 
vertebres,  ribs,  and  teeth  ; and  it  is  only  by  the 
number  of  thofe  bones,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  acceffory,  and,  by  the  prolongation, 
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the  fhortening,  or  junftion,  of  the  others,  that 
the  ikeleton  of  a horfe  differs  from  that  of  the 
human  body.  We  fee  in  the  defcription  of 
the  horfe  thefe  fa<Sts  too  well  eftablifhed  to 
doubt;  but,  to  follow  thefe  relations  flill  farther, 
let  us  confider  feparately  fome  effential  parts  of 
the  ftrufture  ; for  example,  we  find  ribs  in  all 
quadrupeds,  in  birds,  and  in  fifh;  and  we  find 
the  veftiges  even  in  the  fhell  of  the  turtle. 
Let  us  alfo  confider,  that  the  foot  of  a horfe, 
fo  different  in  appearance  from  the  hand  of  a 
man,  is,  notwithflanding,  compofed  of  the  fame 
bones,  and  that  we  have,  at  the  extremity  of 
each  of  our  fingers,  the  fame  little  bone  rc- 
fembling  a horfe-fhoe,  which  terminates  the 
foot  of  that  animal.  From  this  we  may  judge 
if  this  hidden  refemblance  is  not  more  marvel- 
lous than  the  apparent  differences  ; if  this  con- 
fiant conformity  and  defign  followed  from  man 
to  quadrupeds,  from  quadrupeds  to  cetaceous 
animals,  from  cetaceous  animals  to  birds,  from 
birds  to  reptiles,  from  reptiles  to  fifh,  &c.  in 
which  the  effential  parts,  as  the  heart,  inteflines, 
fpine,  fenfes,  &c.  are  always  found,  does  not 
imply,  that,  in  creating  animals  the  Supreme 
Being  has  followed  but  one  idea,  and  varied 
it,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  poffible  manner, 
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that  man  may  equally  admire  the  magnificence* 
execution,  and  fimplicity  of  the  defign. 

In  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  afs  and 
horfe,  but  man,  monkies,  quadrupeds,  and  all 
animals,  may  be  looked  upon  as  making  but 
one  family  ; but  ought  we,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude, that  in  this  great  and  numerous  family,, 
which  the  Almighty  has  conceived  and  created 
from  nothing,  there  are  fmaller  families  pro- 
jected by  nature,  and  produced  by  time  ? fome 
of  which  are  compofed  only  of  two  individuals, 
as  the  horfe  and  the  afs  ; others  of  feveral  in- 
dividuals, as  the  weazle,  the  pole-cat,  the 
ferret,  &c.  and  alfo  that  in  vegetables  there  are 
families  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  plants,  &c.  If 
thefe  families  exifted,  in  fat,  they  could  only 
be  formed  by  the  mixture,  the  fucceffive  varia- 
tion, and  the  degenation  of  the  original  fpecies; 
and,  if  we  admit,  for  once,  that  there  are  fa- 
milies in  plants  and  animals,  that  the  afs  is  of 
the  family  of  the  horfe,  and  that  he  only  differs 
becaufe  he  has  degenerated  ; we  may  fay,  with 
as  much  propriety,  that  the  monkey  belongs  to 
the  family  of  man,  and  he  is  a man  degenerated; 
that  man  and  the  monkey  had  but  one  com- 
mon origin,  like  the  horfe  and  afs  ; that  each 
family,  as  v^ell  in  animals  as  in  vegetables, 
come  from  the  fame  origin,  and  even  that  all 
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animals  are  come  from  one  fpecies,  which,  in 
the  fucceffion  of  time,  by  improving  and  de- 
generating, has  produced  all  the  races  of  ani- 
mals which  now  exift. 

The  naturalifts,  who  have  fo  eafilyeftablifhed 
families  and  vegetables,  do  not  feem  to  have 
confidered  the  whole  extent  of  thefe  confe- 
quences,  which  would  reduce  the  immediate 
produit  of  the  creation,  to  any  number  of  in- 
dividuals however  fmall  ; for,  if  it  wTas  once 
proved,  that  animals  and  vegetables  were 
really  divided  into  families,  and  that  there  was 
a fingle  inftance  of  one  fpecies  having  been 
produced  by  the  degeneration  of  another  ; if  it 
was  true,  that  the  afs  was  only  a horfe  de- 
generated, there  would  be  no  bounds  to  the 
power  of  nature,  and,  we  might  with  equal 
reafon  fuppofe,  that  from  one  lingle  individual 
being,  in  ihe  courfe  of  time,  fhe  might  have 
produced  all  the  organized  bodies  which  are  now 
fpread  over  the  univerfe. 

But  it  is  certain,  by  revelation,  that  all  crea- 
tures have  equally  participated  in  the  favours 
of  creation  ; that  the  two  firft  of  each  fpecies, 
were  formed  by  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and 
we  ought  to  believe,  that  they  were  then  nearly 
fuch  as  they  appear  at  prefent  in  their  defen- 
dants. Befides,  fince  Nature  has  been  obferved 
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with  attention,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  to  the 
prefent,  not  a fingle  new  fpecies  has  been  feen, 
notwithftanding  the  rapid  motion  that  drags  on, 
or  diffipates  the  parts  of  matter,  notwithftand- 
ing the  infinite  number  of  combinations  which 
mufthave  been  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  centuries, 
notwithftanding  the  fortuitous  couplings  of 
different  animals,  from  which  nothing  has  ever 
refulted  but  vitiated  and  fterile  individuals,  and 
fuch  as  have  not  been  able  to  become  a flock 
for  new  generations.  Were  the  exterior  and 
interior  refemblancein  fome  animals  ftill  greater 
than  they  are  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  we 
ought  not  to  confound  thefe  animals,  nor  give 
them  to  one  common  origin,  for  if  they,  in 
fa£t,  came  from  the  fame  ftock,  we  might 
bring  them  back  to  their  original  ftate  by  new 
alliances,  and  undo  by  time,  what  time  is  al- 
ready fuppofed  to  have  done. 

We  muft  alfo  confider,  that  although  nature 
proceeds  by  gradual,  and  frequently  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  the  intervals  are  not  always 
the  fame.  The  more  exalted  the  fpecies,  the 
fewer  they  are  in  number,  and  the  fhades  by 
which  thev  are  feparated,  are  more  confpicuous; 
the  fmaller  fpecies,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  more  affinity  to  each 
other,  fo  that  we  are  the  more  tempted  to  con- 
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found  them  together  in  the  fame  family  ; but 
we  fhould  not  forget  that  thefe  families  are  our 
own  works;  that  we  have  made  them  for  the  eafe 
of  our  memories,  that  if  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  real  relations  of  all  beings,  it  is  ourfelves, 
not  nature  that  is  in  fault,  who  knows  not  thefe 
pretended  families;  and,  in  fa£t,  contains  only 
individuals. 

An  individual  is  a feparate  detached  being, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  other  beings, 
excepting  that  it  refembles,  or  rather  differs 
from  them.  All  fimilar  individuals  which  exift 
on  the  earth,  are  confidered  as  compofing  the 
fpecies  of  thofe  individuals.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  neither  the  number  nor  collection  of 
fimilar  individuals  which  form  the  fpecies,  but 
the  confiant  fucceflion  and  renewing  of  thefe 
individuals  which  conftitute  them  ; for,  a being 
which  exifled  for  ever  would  not  be  a fpecies. 
Species,  then,  is  an  abftraét  and  general  term, 
the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
on  by  confidering  nature  in  the  fucceflion  of 
time,  and  in  the  confiant  deftru£tion  and  re- 
newal of  beings.  It  is  by  comparing  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  nature  with  that  of  the  part,  and 
a£tual  individuals  with  former,  that  has  given 
us  a clear  idea  of  what  is  called  fpecies  ; for  a 
eomparifon  of  the  number  or  refemblance  of 
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individuals,  is  only  an  accefTory  idea,  and  fre- 
quently independent  of  the  firft  ; for,  the  afs 
refembles  the  horfe  more  than  the  barbet  the 
greyhound,  notwithftanding  the  latter  are  but 
one  fpecies,  fince  they  produce  fertile  indivi- 
duals, but  the  horfe  and  afs  are  certainly  of 
different  fpecies,  fince  they  produce  together 
vicious  and  unfruitful  individuals. 

It  is  then  in  the  chara£teriftic  diverfity  of  the 
fpecies,  that  the  fhades  of  nature  are  the  mod 
fenfible  and  beft  marked  ; we  may  even  fay, 
that  thefe  fhades  between  the  fpecies  are  the  moft 
equal,  and  lead  variable,  fince  we  may  always 
draw  a line  of  feparation  between  two  fpecies: 
that  is,  between  two  fucceffions  of  individuals, 
who  reproduce  and  cannot  mix,  as  we  may 
alfo  unite  into  one  fpecies  two  fucceffions  of 
individuals  which  would  reproduce  by  mixing. 
This  is  the  moft  fixed  point  that  we  have  in 
Natural  Hiftory;  all  other  refemblances,  and 
differences  that  we  can  make  in  the  companion 
of  beings,  are  neither  fo  confiant,  real,  nor 
certain.  Thefe  intervals  are  the  only  lines  of 
feparation  that  will  be  found  in  this  work  ; we 
fhall  not  divide  beings  otherwife  than  they  are 
in  fa£t  : each  fpecies,  each  fucceffion  of  indi- 
viduals which  reproduce  and  cannot  mix,  will 
be  confidered  apart,  and  treated  feparately  ; 
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and  we  (hall  only  make  ufe  of  families,  kinds, 
orders,  and  claflès,  which  are  marked  out  by 
Nature  herfelf. 

Species,  then,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
confiant  fucceflion  of  individuals  alike,  and 
which  reproduce,  ought  only  to  extend  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  that  it  is  only  an 
abufe  of  the  term,  and  confounding  ideas  when 
ufed  to  point  out  the  different  kinds  of  mine- 
rals. We  fhould  not  then  look  on  iron  as  one 
fpecies,  and  lead  as  another  fpecies,  but  only  as 
two  different  metals,  and  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  lines  of  reparation  different  from 
thofe  made  ufe  of  with  refpedl  to  animals  and 
vegetables. 

But  to  return  to  the  degeneration  of  beings, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  animals.  Let  us 
examine  more  nearly  ftill,  the  fteps  of  nature, 
in  the  variety  which  fhe  offers  to  our  view  ; 
and,  as  the  human  fpecies  is  beft  known  to  us, 
let  us  obferve  how  far  thefe  fteps  of  variation 
extend.  Men  differ  in  colour  from  black  to 
white,  they  differ  alfo  one  half  in  their  height, 
bulk,  lightnefs,  ftrength,  &c.  and  above  all  in 
their  underftandings  ; but  this  laft  quality 
having  nothing  to  do  with  matter,  ought  not 
to  be  confidered  here.  The  others  are  the 
ufual  variations  of  nature,  proceeding  from 
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the  influence  of  climate  and  food  ; but,  thefe 
differences  of  fize  and  colour  do  not  prevent 
the  Negro  and  the  White,  the  Laplander  and 
Patagonian,  the  Giant  and  Dwarf,  from 
mixing  together,  and  producing  fertile  in- 
dividuals; and  confequently  thefe  men,  fo  dif- 
ferent in  appearance,  are  all  of  one  fpecies, 
fmce  this  confiant  reproduction  is  that  which 
conflitutes  diflinfl:  fpecies.  Befides  thefe 
general  variations,  there  are  others  more  par- 
ticular, which  are  alfo  perpetrated;  fuch  as  the 
enormous  legs  of  the  men  who  are  called 
of  the  race  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; the  red  eyes  and  white  hair  of  the 
Dariens  and  Chacrelas,  the  fix  fingers  and  toes 
in  certain  families,  &c.  Thefe  Angular  va- 
rieties are  either  accidental  defaults  or  excefles, 
which  originating  in  fome  individuals,  are  pro- 
pagated from  race  to  race,  like  hereditary  de- 
fers and  difeafes;  but  thefe  differences  fhould 
not  be  regarded  as  forming  feparate  fpecies, 
fince  the  extraordinary  races  of  thefe  men  with 
large  legs,  or  fix  fingers,  may  mix  with  the 
ordinary  races,  and  produce  fertile  individuals. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  all  other  de- 
formities communicated  from  parents  to  their 
children.  Thus  far  the  errors  of  Nature,  and 
the  varieties  among  men  extend,  and  if  there 
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are  individuals  which  degenerate  flill  more, 
thofe  individuals  reproducing  nothing,  nei- 
ther alter  the  conftancy  nor  uniformity  of 
the  fpecies.  Thus  man  conffitutes  but  one 
and  the  fame  fpecies,  and,  though  this  fpecies 
is  perhaps  more  numerous,  inconftant,  and 
irregular  in  all  its  actions,  yet  the  prodigious 
diverfity  of  nourishment,  climate,  and  fo  many 
other  combinations  as  may  be  fuppofed,  have 
not  produced  beings  different  enough  from 
each  other  to  conftitute  new  fpecies,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  like  ourfelves,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  deny  but  that  we  are  of  the  fame 
race. 

If  the  Negro  and  the  White  could  not  pro- 
create together,  or  if  their  offspring  remained 
unfruitful,  they  would  be  two  diftin£t  fpecies; 
the  negro  would  be  to  man  what  the  afs  is  to 
the  horfe  ; or  rather,  if  the  white  was  the  man, 
the  negro  would  be  a diftin&  animal  like  the 
monkey,  and  we  might  with  reafon  think,  that 
the  white  and  the  negro  had  not  the  fame  com- 
mon origin.  But  this  fuppofition  is  denied  by 
the  fa£t  ; for  fince  all  varieties  of  men  can  com- 
municate together  and  tranfmit  their  kind,  all 
men  muff  have  come  from  the  fame  flock,  and 
are  of  the  fame  family. 
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When  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
cannot  produce  together,  it  is  poflibly  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  flight  difference  of  tempera- 
ment, or  accidental  fault  in  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration. For  two  individuals  of  different 
fpecies,  to  produce  other  individuals  which  do 
not  referable  the  one  or  the  other  in  no  fixed 
particular,  and  can  confequently  produce  no- 
thing like  themfelves,  there  needs  but  a cer- 
tain degree  of  conformity  between  the  forms 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  organs  of  generation. 
But  what  an  immenfe  number  of  combinations 
are  even'  neceflary,  even  to  fuppofe  that  two 
animals,  male  and  female,  of  a certain  fpecies, 
have  fo  much  degenerated  as  to  form  a new 
fpecies,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  produce  with 
any  of  their  own  kind  but  themfelves!  And 
alfo  to  fuppofe  that  the  produdion  of  thefe  two 
degenerated  animals  fhould  follow  exaCtly  the 
fame  laws  which  are  obferved  in  the  procrea- 
tion of  perfect  animals  ; for  a degenerated  ani- 
mal is  itfelf  a vitiated  production,  and  how  can 
a vitiated,  depraved  origin,  become  a new 
flock,  and  not  only  produce  a confiant  fuccef- 
fion  of  beings,  but  even  to  produce  them  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  following  the  fame 
laws  which  reproduce  animals,  the  origin  of 
which  are  pure  and  uncorrupted? 
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Although  we  cannot  demonftrate  that  the 
produâion  of  a new  fpecies,  by  degeneration, 
is  a thing  impoffible  in  nature,  yet  the  number 
of  probabilities  to  the  contrary  render  it  in- 
credible, for  if  fome  fpecies  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  degeneration  of  others,  if  that  of 
the  afs  absolutely  originated  from  the  horfe,  it 
can  only  have  happened  by  a fucceflion  of  im- 
perceptible degrees,  and  there  muft  neceffarily 
have  been  a great  number  of  intermediate  ani- 
mals, the  firft  of  which  would  have  differed 
but  flightly  in  its  nature  from  the  horfe,  and 
the  latter  would  have  approached  by  degrees 
to  that  of  the  afs.  Upon  the  ground  of  this 
fuppofition  we  might  afk,  what  is  become  of 
thefe  intermediate  beings?  Why  do  we  not 
fee  their  representatives,  their  defendants  ? 
and  why  do  the  two  extremes  alone  re- 
main ? 

The  afs  is  then  an  afs,  and  not  a horfe  de- 
generated ; a horfe  with  â naked  tail.  The 
afs  is  neither  a ftranger,  an  intruder,  nor  a 
baflard;  he  has,  like  all  other  animals,  his  fa- 
mily, his  fpecies,  and  his  rank  ; his  blood  is 
pure  and  untainted,  and  although  his  race  is 
lefs  noble,  yet  it  is  equally  good,  equally  an- 
cient, with  that  of  the  horfe.  Why  then  is 
there  fo  much  contempt  for  an  animal  fo  good, 
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fo  patient,  fo  deady,  and  fo  ufeful  ? Do  men 
defpife,  even  among  animals,  thofe  which  ferve 
them  beft,  and  at  the  fmalled  expence?  We 
educate  the  horfe,  take  care  of,  inftrud,  and 
exercife  him,  whild  the  afs  is  abandoned  to  the 
power  of  the  lowed:  fervant,  or  the  tricks  of 
children,  fo  that  indead  of  improving,  he  muft 
lofe  by  his  education,  and  if  he  had  not  a fund 
of  good  qualities  he  would  certainly  lofe  them, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated.  He  is 
the  fport  of  the  rudics,  who  beat  him  with 
fiaffs,  abufe,  overload,  and  make  him  work  be- 
yond his  {trength.  We  do  not  confider  that 
the  afs  would  be  in  himfelf,  and,  with  refped 
to  us,  the  mod  beautiful,  bed-formed,  and 
mod  didinguifhed  of  animals,  if  there  were  no 
horfe  in  the  world  ; he,  however,  holds  the 
fécond  indead  of  the  fird  rank,  and  it  is  from 
that  only  that  he  appears  to  be  of  no  value.  It 
is  comparifon  alone  degrades  him  ; we  look  at, 
and  give  our  opinions,  not  of  himfelf,  but  com- 
paratively with  the  horfe.  We  forget  that  he 
is  an  afs,  that  he  has  all  the  qualities  of  his 
nature,  all  the  gifts  attached  to  his  fpecies,  and 
only  think  of  the  figure  and  qualities  of  the 
horfe,  which  are  wanting  in  him,  and  which  he 
ought  not  to  have. 
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He  is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet* 
as  the  horfe  is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous  ; 
he  fuffers  with  conftancy,  and  perhaps  with 
courage,  chaftifement  and  blows  ; he  is  mo- 
derate both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  food  ; he  is  contented  with  the  hardeft  and 
mofl  difagreeable  herbs,  which  the  horfe,  and 
other  animals,  will  leave  with  difdain  ; he  is 
very  delicate  with  refpeft  to  his  water,  for  he 
will  drink  none  but  the  cleareft,  and  from 
rivulets  which  he  is  acquainted  with  ; he  drinks 
as  moderately  as  he  eats,  and  does  not  put  his 
nofe  in  the  water  through  fear,  as  fome  fay,  of 
the  fhadow  of  his  ears  : as  care  is  not  taken  to 
comb  him*  he  frequently  rolls  on  the  grafs, 
thirties,  and  in  the  duft.  Without  regarding 
his  road,  he  lies  down  and  rolls  as  oft,en  as  he 
can,  and  feemingly  to  reproach  his  mafter  for 
the  little  care  he  takes  of  him,  for  he  never 
wallows  in  the  mud  or  in  the  water  ; he  even 
fears  to  wet  his  feet,  and  will  turn  out  of  his 
road  to  avoid  it;  his  legs  are  alfo  drier  and 
cleaner  than  thofe  of  the  horfe;  he  is  fufceptible 
of  education,  and  fome  have  been  feen  fuffi- 
ciently  difciplined  for  a public  fliew. 

When  young,  they  are  fprightly,  handfome, 
light  and  even  graceful,  but  they  foon  lofe  thofe 
qualities  either  from  age  or  bad  treatment,  and 
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become  flow,  ftubborn  and  headftrong.  The  afs. 
is  ardent  in  nothing  but  love,  or  rather  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  paflion  he  is  fo 
furious  that  nothing  can  retain  him;  he  has 
been  known  to  exhauft  himfelf  by  exceflive  in- 
dulgence, and  die  fome  moments  afterwards. 
As  he  loves  with  a kind  of  madnefs,  he  has 
alfo  the  ftrongeft  attachment  to  his  progeny. 
Pliny  allures  us,  that  when  they  feparate  the 
mother  from  her  young,  fhe  will  go  through 
fire  to  recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  ftrongly 
attached  to  his  matter,  notwithftanding  he  is 
ufually  ill-treated  ; he  will  fcent  him  at  a dif- 
tance,  and  diftinguifh  him  from  all  other  men. 
He  alfo  knows  the  places  where  he  has  lived, 
and  the  ways  which  he  has  frequented.  His 
eyes  are  good,  and  fmell  acute,  efpecialiy  with 
regard  to  females  ; his  ears  are  excellent,  which 
has  alfo  contributed  to  his  being  numbered 
among  timid  animals,  who  it  is  pretended  have 
all  long  ears,  and  the  hearing  extremely  deli- 
cate. When  he  is  overloaded,  he  fhews  it  by 
lowering  his  head  and  bending  down  his  ears: 
wdien  greatly  abufed,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
draws  back  his  lips  in  a moft  difagreeable  man- 
ner, which  gives  him  an  air  of  derifion  and 
fcorn.  If  his  eyes  are  covered,  he  remains 
motionlefs;  and  when  he  is  laid  down,  and 
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his  head  fo  fixed,  that  one  eye  refis  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  he  will  remain  in  that  fituation 
without  endeavouring  to  get  up.  He  walks, 
trots,  and  gallops  like  the  horfe,  but  all  his 
motions  are  fmaller  and  much  flower.  He 
can  however  run  with  tolerable  fwiftnefs,  but 
he  can  hold  it  only  for  a fmall  fpace,  and  what- 
ever pace  he  ufes,  if  he  is  hard  prefled,  he  is 
foon  fatigued. 

The  horfe  neighs,  but  the  afs  brays  ; which 
he  does  by  a long,  difagreeable,  and  difcordant 
cry,  by  alternative  difcords  of  fharp  and  flat. 
He  feldom  cries  but  when  he  is  prefled  by  love 
or  appetite.  The  fhe-afs  has  the  voice  clearer 
and  more  fhrill  ; thofe  that  are  gelded,  bray 
very  low,  and  though  they  feem  to  make  the 
fame  efforts,  and  the  fame  mot  ions  of  the  throat, 
yet  their  cry  cannot  be  heard  very  far. 

Of  all  the  animals  covered  with  hair,  the 
afs  is  leaft  fubjeâ:  to  vermin,  which  apparently 
proceeds  from  the  peculiar  hardnefs  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  flcin,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  is 
lefs  fenfible  than  the  horfe  to  the  whip,  and 
flinging  of  flies. 

At  two  years  and  a half  old  the  firft  middle 
incifive  teeth  fall  out,  and  the  others  on  each 
fide  foon  follow  j they  are  renewed  at  the  fame 
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time,  and  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of  thé 
horfe.  The  age  of  the  afs  is  alfo  known  by 
his  teeth  in  the  fame  manner.  From  the  age 
• of  two  years  and  a half,  the  afs  is  in  a ftate 
to  engender;  the  female  is  Hill  more  early  and 
quite  as  lafeivious,  fo  that  unlefs  fhe  is  beaten 
to  allay  her  ardour,  fhe  feldom  conceives. 
The  ufual  time  of  her  being  in  heat  is  May 
or  June;  when  pregnant  it  foon  goes  off,  and 
at  the  tenth  month,  milk  is  found  in  her  dugs; 
file  brings  forth  at  the  twelfth,  and  frequently 
there  are  found  folid  pieces  of  flefh  in  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios,  refembiing  the  hippomanes  of  a 
foal.  Seven  days  after  delivery  fhe  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  male,  fo  that  we  may  fay  fhe 
is  conftantly  rearing  and  engendering.  She 
only  produces  one  foal,  and  we  have  fcarcely 
ever  heard  of  her  having  two.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  fix  monrhs  the  foal  may  be  weaned,  and 
it  is  even  neceffary  if  the  mother  is  pregnant. 
The  flallion  afs  fhould  be  chofen  from  the 
largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  his  fpecies  ; he  muft 
at  leafl  be  three  years  old,  but  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed ten  ; his  legs  fhould  be  long,  body  plump,- 
head  long  and  light,  eyes  brifk,  noflrils  and 
chefl  large,  neck  long,  loins  flefhy,  ribs  broad, 
rump  flat,  tail  fhort,  hair  fhining,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a deep  grey. 
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The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  is  three  or  four 
years  in  growing,  and  lives  alfo  like  him  25  or 
30  years  ; it  is  faid  the  female  ufually  lives 
longer  than  the  male;  but,  perhaps,  this  hap- 
pens from  their  being  often  pregnant,  and  at 
thofe  times  having  fome  care  taken  of  them, 
inftead  of  which  the  males  are  conftantly  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  blows.  They  deep  lefs 
than  the  horfe,  and  do  not  lie  down  to  deep, 
except  when  they  are  exceedingly  tired.  The 
male  afs  lads  alfo  much  longer  than  the  ftallion; 
the  older  he  is  the  more  ardent  he  appears,  and 
in  general  the  health  of  this  animal  is  much 
better  than  that  of  the  horfe;  he  is  lefs  delicate 
and  not  near  fo  fubject  to  maladies.  The  an- 
cients knew  of  no  difeafe  they  had  but  the 
glanders,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
faid,  they  are  much  lefs  fubjeâ:  to  than  the 
horfe. 

There  are  among  ades  different  races,  as 
among  horfes,  but  they  are  much  lefs  known, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  taken  the  fame 
care  of,  or  followed  with  the  fame  attention;  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  originally  came  from 
warm  climates.  Ariftotle  allures  us,  that  there 
were  none  in  his  time  in  Scythia,  nor  the  other 
northern  countries,  nor  even  in  Gaul  ; which, 
he  fays,  is  too  cold  a climate,  and  adds,  that  a 
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cold  climate  either  prevents  them  from  pro- 
creating their  fpecies,  or  caufes  them  to  de- 
generate, which  is  the  reafon  they  are  fmall  and 
weak  in  Illyria,  Thrace,  and  Epirus.  They 
are  dill  the  fame  in  France,  though  they  have 
been  for  many  ages  naturalized,  and  though  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  is  much  lefTened  wdthin 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  by  the  number  of 
forefts  deftroyed,  and  marlhes  dried  up  ; but  it 
is  more  certain,  they  have  been  but  newly  in- 
troduced into  Sweden  and  the  other  nothern 
countries.  They  appear  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Arabia,  and  to  have  pafled  from 
Arabia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into  Greece, 
from  Greece  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  France, 
and  from  thence  into  Germany,  England, 
Sweden,  & c.  for  they  are,  in  faét,  weak  and 
fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

This  migration  feems  to  be  wrell  proved 
by  the  account  of  travellers.  Chardin  fays, 
“ that  there  are  two  kinds  of  afles  in  Perfia, 
the  afles  of  the  country,  which  are  flow 
and  heavy,  and  wEich  are  only  made  ufe  of 
to  carry  burthens,  and  a race  of  Arabian 
afles,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  certainly 
the  firft  afles  in  the  w orld  ; their  fkin  is 
glofly,  their  heads  high,  and  have  high  light 
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feet,  which  they  raife  with  grace,  walk  well,  and 
are  folely  employed  to  ride  on.  The  faddles 
which  they  ufe  with  them  are  like  a bat,  round 
on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other;  they  are  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  or  tapeftry,  and  have  harnefs 
and  flirrups,  and  the  rider  fits  on  them  nearer 
the  crupper  than  the  neck.  There  are  fome  of 
thefe  affes  which  even  coft  about  18  pounds 
fterling,  and  there  are  none  fold  under  25  pif- 
toles.  They  are  broke  like  horfes,  but  are 
taught  no  other  pace  than  the  amble  ; the  man- 
ner of  teaching  them  is  by  tying  their  hind  and 
fore- legs  of  the  fame  fide  with  two  ropes  of 
cotton,  which  are  made  to  the  length  of  the 
ftep  the  afs  is  to  pace,  andarefufpendedby  a cord 
fattened  to  the  girth.  A groom  mounts  and 
exercifes  them  in  this  pace  morning  and  even- 
ing. Their  noftrils  are  flit  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  they 
go  fo  faft,  that  a horfe  mutt  gallop  to  keep  up 
with  them.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Arabians,  who 
have  fo  long  taken  care  to  preferve  the  breed 
of  their  horfes,  had  not  paid  the  fame  attention 
to  the  afs,  fince  from  the  above  it  appears  that 
Arabia  is  not  only  the  firft  but  alfo  the  beft 
climate  in  the  world  for  both.  From  Arabia 
they  have  patted  into  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
vol.  y.  D d where 
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where  they  are  handfome  and  high  in  ftature. 
In  the  Indies,  and  in  Guinea,  they  are  larger, 
ftronger,  and  better  than  the  horfes  of  thofe 
countries;  there  are  a great  number  of  them 
at  Madura,  where  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
and  noble  tribes  of  the  Indians  pay  particular 
homage  to  them,  becaufe  they  believe  that  the 
fouls  of  all  their  nobles  pafs  into  the  bodies  of 
afTes;  in  fhort,  afles  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  eaft,  from  Senegal  to 
China,  and  wild  afles  are  more  commonly 
found  than  wild  horfes. 

The  Latins,  after  the  Greeks,  have  called 
the  wild  afs  onager , which  animal  mud  not  be 
confounded,  as  fome  naturalifts  and  travellers 
have  done  with  the  zebra,  becaufe  the  zebra 
is  of  a different  fpecies  from  the  afs.  The 
onager,  or  wild  afs,  is  not  flriped  like  the 
zebra,  and  is  not  near  fo  elegant  in  figure. 
Wild  afles  are  found  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Cerigo;  there  are  alfo  many  irt  the  deferts  of 
Lybia  and  Numidia.  They  are  grey,  and  run 
fo  fad  that  the  horfes  of  Barbary  only  can  beat 
them  in  hunting.  When  they  fe6  a man  they 
give  a loud  cry,  turn  themfelves  about,  and 
throw  up  their  legs,  then  flop,  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fly  till  he  comes  very  near  them  : 
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they  are  taken  in  fnares  made  with  ropes,  go 
in  troops  to  paflure,  and  their  flefh  is  alfo  eaten. 
There  were,  in  the  time  of  Marmol,  wild 
affes  in  Sardinia,  but  they  were  lefs  than  thofe 
of  Africa;  Pietro  della  Valle  fays,  he  faw  a 
wild  afs  at  Baffora,  whofe  figure  differed  in  no 
refpetl  from  a domeftic  one,  only  of  a lighter 
colour,  and  had  from  the  head  to  tail  a ftripe 
of  white  ; he  was  alfo  much  livelier  and  fwifter 
than  the  affes  ufually  are.  Olearius  mentions, 
that  one  day  the  King  of  Perfia  made  him  go 
up  with  him  to  the  top  of  a little  building,  in 
form  of  a theatre,  to  . eat  fruit  and  fweatmeats; 
that,  after  the  repafl,  32  wild  affes  were 
brought  in,  when  the  king  amufed  himfelf  for 
fome  time  by  firing  at  them,  both  with  bullets 
and  arrows,  and  having  wounded  fome,  he 
afterwards  permitted  the  ambaffadors,  and  other 
lords,  to  do  the  fame  ; that  it  was  no  fmall 
diverfion  to  fee  thefe  affes  with  a number  of 
arrows  flicking  in  them,  and,  from  the  pain 
they  felt,  biting  and  rolling  over  each  other; 
that  when  they  were  all  killed  and  laid  before 
the  king  they  were  fent  to  the  royal  kitchen  at 
Ifpahan;  the  Perfians  fetting  fo  great  a value 
on  the  flefh  of  thefe  wild  affes  that  they  have  a 
proverb  exprefiive  of  it.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  thefe  32  wild  affes  were  all  taken  in 
Dd  2 the 
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the  forefts,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  they 
were  afles  brought  up  in  large  parks,  for  the 
pleafure  of  hunting  and  eating  them. 

Neither  afles  nor  horfes  were  found  in 
America,  although  the  climate  of  South  Ame- 
rica is  perfectly  confonant  with  their  natures. 
Thofe  which  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported 
from  Europe,  and  left  in  large  iflands,  and  on 
the  Continent,  have  greatly  multiplied.  In 
fome  parts  they  are  found  in  troops,  and  are 
taken  in  fnares  like  wild  horfes. 

The  he-afs  with  the  mare  produce  large 
mules,  and  the  horfe  with  the  {he-afs  pro- 
duce fmall  mules,  differing  from  the  firft  in 
many  refpeâs;  but  as  we  {hall  treat  of  mules 
in  a particular  chapter,  we  fhall  finifh  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  afs  with  that  of  its  properties,  and 
the  ufes  to  which  the  animal  may  be  put. 

As  wild  afles  are  unknown  in  thefe  climates 
we  cannot  in  reality  fay  whether  their  flefh  is 
or  is  not  good  to  eat  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
flefh  of  the  domeftic  afs  is  extremely  bad,  and 
harder  than  that  of  the  horfe.  Galen  fays,  that 
it  is  a pernicious  alimejit,  and  occafions  difeafes. 
The  milk  of  the  afs,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ap- 
proved and  fpecific  remedy  for  certain  com- 
plaints, and  its  ufe  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
from  the  Greek.  To  have  it  good  we  {hould 
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chufe  a young  healthy  (he-afs,  full  of  flefh,  that 
has  lately  foaled,  and  has  not  fi nee  been  with 
the  male  : the  young  one  fhould  be  taken  from 
her,  and  care  mud  be  taken  to  feed  her  well 
with  hay,  oats,  barley,  and  grafs,  whofe  qua- 
lities may  have  an  influence  on  the  difeafe,  with 
particular  care  not  to  let  the  milk  cool,  nor 
even  to  expofe  it  to  the  air,  which  will  fpoil  it 
in  a little  time.  The  ancients  alfo  attributed 
great  virtue  to  the  blood,  &c.  of  thé  afs,  but 
which  experience  has  not  confirmed. 

As  the  fkin  of  the  afs  is  extremely  hard,  and 
very  elaftic,  it  is  ufed  for  different  purpofes, 
fuch  as  to  make  drums,  (hoes,  and  thick  parch- 
ment for  pocket  books,  which  is  {lightly,  var- 
nifhed  over  : it  is  alfo  with  afles  {kin  that 
the  Orientals  make  their  fagri,  which  w7e  call 
jhagreen.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  the  bones 
of  afles  are  harder  than  thofe  of  other  animals, 
fince  the  ancients  made  their  bed  founding 

o 

flutes  of  them. 

The  afs,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  can  carry 
the  greated  weight  of  any  animal  ; and  as  it 
cods  but  little  to  feed  him,  and  he  fcarcely  re- 
quires any  care,  he  is  of  great  ufe  in  country 
bufinefs  ; he  alfo  ferves  to  ride  on,  as  all  his 
paces  are  gentle,  and  he  dumbles  lefs  than  the 
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horfe  ; he  is  frequently  put  to  the  plough  in 
countries  where  the  earth  is  light,  and  his  dung 
is  an  excellent  manure. 


the  ox. 


THE  furface  of  the  earth,  adorned  with  its 
verdure,  is  the  inexhauftible  and  common  fund 
from  .which  man  and  animals  draw  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Every  thing  in  nature  that  has  life, 
is  nourifhed  by  that  which  vegetates  ; and  ve- 
getables, in  turn,  exifl:  on  the  fpoil  of  every 
thing  that  has  lived  or  vegetated.  To  live,  it 
is  necefiary  to  deftroy  ; and  it  is  only  by  the 
deftruétion  of  beings,  that  animals  can  live 
themfelves  and  multiply.  God,  in  creating 
the  firft  individuals  of  each  fpecies  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  has  not  only  given  form  to  the 
duft  of  the  earth,  but  alfo  gave  it  animation, 
by  inclofing  ill  each  individual  a greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  a£tive  principles,  organs,  living 
molecules,  incapable  of  being  deftroyed,  and 
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common  to  all  organized  beings.  The  mole- 
cules pafs  from  body  to  body,  and  are  equally 
the  caufes  of  life,  and  the  continuation  of  it, 
to- the  nourifhment  and  growth  of  each  indi- 
vidual. After  the  diflolution  of  the  body, 
after  its  redudion  to  allies,  thefe  organic  mole- 
cules, on  which  death  has  no  power,  furvive, 
circulate  in  the  univerfe,  pafs  into  other  beings 
and  produce  life  and  nourifhment.  Every  pro- 
duction, every  renovation,  or  increafe  by  ge- 
neration, by  nutrition,  or  by  growth,  implies  a 
preceding  deflrudion,  a converfion  of  fub- 
ftance,  a tranflation  of  thefe  organic  molecules 
which  never  multiply,  but  always  fubfifling  in 
an  equal  number,  render  nature  always  equally 
alive,  the  earth  equally  peopled,  and  ever 
equally  refr  7endent  with  the  primitive  glory  of 
Him  who  created  it. 

To  take  beings  in  general,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  life  is  always  then  the  fame  ; and  death, 
which  feems  todeftroy  all,  defcroys  nothing  of 
that  primitive  life  which  is  common  to  all  or- 
ganized beings.  Like  all  other  fubordinate 
powers,  death  attacks  only  individuals,  ftrikes 
only  the  furface,  and  deftroys  the  form  ; but 
can  have  no  power  over  matter,  and  can  do  no 
harm  to  Nature,  which  only  appears  to  more 
advantage.  She  does  not  permit  him  to  deftroy 
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the  fpeeies,  but  leaves  individuals  to  his  power, 
to  (hew  herfelf  independent  both  of  Death  and 
Time;  to  exercife  every  inftant,  her  power, 
which  is  always  a&ive  ; to  manifeft  her  pleni- 
tude by  her  fertility,  and  to  make  the  univerfe, 
in  reproducing  and  renewing  its  beings,  a 
theatre  always  filled,  and  a fpeftacle  always  new. 

That  there  may  be  a confiant  fucceflion  of 
beings,  it  is  necefiary  there  fliould  be  a mutual 
deftru£tion  ; that  animals  may  fubfift  and  be 
nourifhed,  vegetable?,  or  other  animals  muft  be 
defiroyed  ; and  as,  before  and  after  the  deftruc-, 
tion,  the  quantity  of  life  remains  always  the 
fame,  it  fliould,  as  if  it  was  indifferent  to  nature 
which  fpeeies  were-  more  or  lefs  confumed  ; like 
an  economical  mother,  however,  in  the  midft  of 
abundance,  file  has  fixed  bounds  to  her  expen- 
ces,  and  prevents  unnecefi'ary  wafte,  in  giving 
but  to  a few  animals  the  inftindt  of  feeding  on 
flefh,  while  fhe  has  abundantly  multiplied  both 
the  fpeeies  and  individuals  which  feed  on  plants 
and  vegetables.  She  feems  to  have  been  prodi- 
gal to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  have  be- 
llowed on  each  great  profusion  and  fecundity  ; 
greatly  perhaps  to  fécond  her  views,  in  main- 
taining and  even  eftabli filing  this  order  on  the 
earth;  for  in  the  fea,  we  find  almoft  all  the 
fpeeies  are  voracious;  they  live  on  their  own. 
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kind,  or  on  others,  and  devour  perpetually, 
without  ever  deftroying  any  particular  fpecies, 
becaufe  the  fecundity  is  as  great  as  the  depre- 
dation, and  becaufe  all  the  confumption  turns 
to  the  profit  of  reproduction. 

Man  knows  how  to  exercife  his  power  on 
animals  ; he  has  chofen  thofe  whofe  flefh 
pleafes  his  tafte,  has  made  them  his  domeftic 
(laves,  and  multiplied  them  more  than  nature 
would  have  done  ; and  by  the  pains  he  takes 
for  their  increafe,  feems  to  have  acquired  a right 
to  (laughter  them  ; but  he  extends  this  right 
much  farther  than  his  wants  require  ; for  he 
alfo  makes  war  with  favage  animals,  birds,  and 
fifties,  and  does  not  even  confine  himfelf  to 
thofe  of  the  climate  which  he  inhabits,  but  feeks 
at  a diftance,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
for  new  food.  All  nature  feems  infufRcient  to 
fatisfy  the  intemperance,  and  the  inconftant 
variety  of  his  appetites.  Man  alone  confumes 
more  flefh  than  all  the  other  animals  together 
devour  ; he  is,  then,  the  greateft  deftroyer  ; and 
this  more  from  cuftom  than  neceffity.  Inftead 
of  ufing  with  moderation  the  bléffings  which 
are  offered  him,  inftead  of  difpofing  of  them 
with  equity,  inftead  of  increafing  them  in  pro- 
portion as  he  deftroys,  the  rich  man  places  all 
his  glory  in  confuming,  in  one  day,  at  his 
table,  as  much  as  would  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
vol.  v.  E e port 
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port  many  families:  he  equally  abufes  both 
animals  and  his  fellow-creatures,  fomeof  whom 
remain  ftarving  and  languifhing  in  mifery,  and 
labour  only  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  appetite, 
and  more  infatiable  vanity,  and  who,  by  deftroy- 
ing  others  through  wantonnefs,  deftroys  him- 
felf  by  excefs. 

Neverthelefs,  man,  like  fome  other  animals, 
might  live  on  vegetables;  and  fiefh,  which 
feems  fo  analogous  to  flefli,  is  not  a better 
nourifhment  than  corn  or  bread;  that  which 
contributes  to  the  nutrition,  developement, 
growth,  and  maintenance  of  the  body,  is  not 
that  vifible  matter  which  feems  to  be  the  tex- 
ture of  flefli  or  herbs,  but  of  thofe  organic 
particles  which  they  both  contain,  fince  the 
ox,  by  eating  grafs,  acquires  as  much  flefli  as 
either  man  or  beaft,  that  live  on  flefli  and 
blood.  The  only  real  difference  between  thefe 
aliments  is,  that,  in  an  equal  quantity,  flefli, 
corn,  and  feeds,  contain  more  organic  particles 
than  grafs,  leaves,  roots,  and  other  parts  of 
plants;  of  which  fa£l  we  may  be  certain  by 
obferving  infu  fions  of  thefe  different  matters, 
infomuch,  that  man,  and  other  carnivorous 
animals,  whofe  ftomachs  and  inteftines  are  not 
fufficiently  capacious  to  admit  a great  quan- 
tity of  aliment  at  one,  cannot  eat  herbs  enough 
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to  receive  a quantity  of  organic  particles  Effi- 
cient for  their  nutrition  ; and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  man,  and  thofe  animals  which  have 
but  one  ftomach,  can  only  live  on  fleffi  and 
corn,  which,  in  a fmall  bulk,  contains  a great 
quantity  of  thefe  organic  and  nutritive  particles, 
while  the  ox#,  and  other  animals,  that  chew 
the  cud,  who  have  many  ftomachs,  one  of 
which  is  very  capacious,  and  confequently 
can  contain  a large  tnafs  of  herbage,  can  ex- 
tract therefrom  a Efficient  quantity  of  thefe 
organic  particles  for  their  nouriffiment,  growth, 
and  multiplication  ; the  quantity  here  compen- 
fates  for  the  quality  of  the  food,  but  the  foun- 
dation is  the  fame;  it  is  the  fame  matter,  the 
fame  organic  particles,  which  nourifhes  man, 
the  ox,  and  all  other  animals. 

Some  may  obferve  that  the  horfe  has  but 
one  ftomach,  and  even  that  very  fmall  ; that 
the  afs,  the  hare,  and  other  animals,  which  live 
on  herbage,  have  alfo  but  one  ftomach,  and, 
confequently,  this  explanation,  though  it  feems 
probable,  is  not  well  grounded.  But  thefe 
exceptions,  fo  far  from  controverting,  appear 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  for  although  the  horfe 
E e 2 has 

* The  term  ox  is  generally  applied  to  cattle  in  general, 
but  when  ufed  in  its  confined  fenfe,  we  fliall  mark  it  with 
Italics, 
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has  one  ftomach  he  has  pouches  in  the  in- 
teftines, fo  very  capacious  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  paunch  of  ruminant  animals  ; 
and  hares  have  a blind  gut  of  fo  great  a length 
and  diameter,  that  it  is  at  lead  equal  to  a fé- 
cond ftomach  ; thus  it  is  not  aftoni filing  that 
thefe  animals  can  live  on  herbage  alone.  We 
find  in  general  it  is  wholly  on  the  fize  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  that  their  manner  of 
feeding  depends,  for  ruminating  quadrupeds,  as 
the  ox,  fheep,  goats,  camels,  &c.  have  four 
ftomachs,  and  the  inteftines  of  a prodigious 
length  ; thefe  live  on  herbage,  and  that  alone 
fuffices  them.  Horfes,  afles,  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach,  but 
they  have  a great  equivalent  to  a fécond,  and 
live  on  herbs  and  corn.  Wild  boars,  hedge- 
hogs, &c.  whofe  ftomachs  and  bowels  are  lefs 
capacious,  eat  but  little  grafs,  and  live  on  corn, 
fruits,  and  roots.  Thofe,  fuch  as  the  wolf, 
fox,  tyger,  &c.  which  have  the  ftomach  fmaller 
than  other  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
their  bodies,  are  obliged  to  chufe  the  moft 
fucculent  aliments  ; and  thofe  which  abound 
moft  with  organic  particles,  and  to  eat  flefh 
and  blood,  corn,  and  fruits. 

It  is  on  this  neceftary  and  phyfical  relation, 
then,  much  more  than  on  the  varieties  of  tafte, 
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that  is  founded  the  diverfity  which  we  fee  in 
the  appetites  of  animals,  for  if  neceflity  did 
not  determine  them  oftener  than  tafte  how 
could  they  devour  corrupted  flefh  with  as  much 
avidity  as  that  which  is  frefh  an  juicy  ? Why 
do  they  eat  equally  of  all  kinds  ot  flefh  ? We 
fee  that  domeftic  dogs,  which  have  it  in  their 
power  to  chufe,  conftantly  reject  certain  meats, 
fuch  as  the  woodcock,  thru  , pork,  &c. 
whilft  wild  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.  eat  equally 
the  flefh  of  the  hog,  woodcock,  birds  of  all 
fpecies,  and  even  frogs,  of  which  I once  found 
two  in  the  ftomach  of  a >volf.  When  they 
can  neither  get  flefh  nor  fifh  they  will  eat  fruit, 
corn,  grapes,  &c.  but  they  always  prefer  that 
food,  which,  in  a fmall  portion,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  nutritive  or  organic  particles 
proper  tor  the  nourifhment  and  fubliftence  of 
the  body. 

If  thefe  are  not  fufficient  proofs  let  uscon- 
fider  the  method  made  life  of  to  ratten  cattle. 
They  begin  by  caftration,  thus  flopping  the 
paflage  through  which  the  organic  molecules 
efcape  in  moft  abundance  ; then,  inftead  of 
leaving  the  ox  to  his  ufual  pafture,  of  herbage 
alone,  they  give  him  bran,  corn,  and  turneps  ; in 
a word,  more  fubftantial  aliments  than  grafs. 
In  a little  time  the  flefh,  juices,  and  fat  of  the 
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animal  augments,  the  fat  abounds,  and,  from 
a flefh  hard  and  dry,  forms  a viand  fo  fuccu- 
lent  and  good,  that  it  is  the  chief  of  our  befl 
repafts. 

It  alfo  refults  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
man,  whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  not  fo 
capacious  with  refpeét  to  the  fize  of  his  body, 
could  not  live  on  herbage  alone  ; yet  it  is  prov- 
ed by  fa£ts,  that  he  can  li  ve  on  vegetables,  corn, 
and  feeds  of  plants,  fince  there  are  whole  na- 
tions, and  particular  orders  of  men,  who  are 
forbid  by  their  religion  to  eat  of  any  thing  that 
has  had  life  ; but  thefe  examples,  though  fup- 
ported  on  the  authority  of  Pythagoras,  and  re- 
commended by  fome  phyficians,  do  not  appear 
fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  would  benefit 
the  health  of  mankind,  or  that  the  human  fpe- 
cies  would  multiply  in  a greater  proportion,  if 
they  lived  on  vegetables  and  bread  ; the  rather 
as  peafants,  whom  the  luxuries,  and  the  fump- 
tuoufnefs  of  the  great,  reduce  to  this  mode  of 
living,  languifh  and  die  much  fooner  than  per- 
fons  in  a middle  ftation  of  life,  to  whom  wants 
and  excelles  arc  equally  unknown. 

Next  to  man,  animals  which  live  on  flefh 
only  are  the  greateft  deftroyers  : they  are  both 
the  enemies  of  nature,  and  the  rivals  of  man. 
It  is  only  by  a careful  attention  that  our  flocks 
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and  fowls  can  be  fheltered  from  birds  of  prey, 
the  wolf,  fox,  weazle,  &c.  and  it  is  only  by  a 
continual  war  that  we  can  preferve  our  grain, 
fruits,  and  even  cloathing  from  the  voracity  of 
rats,  moths,  mites,  &c.  for  infe£ts  are  among 
thofe  creatures  which  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  ox,  (beep,  and  thofe  other  animals  which 
feed  on  grafs,  are  not  only  the  bed,  mod  ufeful, 
and  the  mod  precious  to  man,  but  confume  and 
cod  him  lead.  The  ox,  above  all  the  red,  is 
the  mod  excellent  in  this  refpe£t,  for  he  gives 
as  much  to  the  earth  as  he  takes  from  it,  and 
even  enriches  the  ground  on  which  he  lives  ; 
while  the  horfe  and  the  greated  part  of  other 
animals,  in  a few  years  impoveridi  the  bed 
padure-lands.  • 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  advantages  that 
this  animal  procures  to  man  ; without  the  ox, 
the  poor  and  the  rich  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty to  live;  the  earth  would  remain  uncul- 
tivated, the  fields,  and  even  the  gardens  would 
be  dry  and  derile  ; it  is  on  him  that  all  the 
work  of  the  country  falls,  he  is  the  mod 
ufeful  domedic  of  the  farmer,  and  does 
jail  the  labour  of  agriculture*.  Formerly 

he 

* Modern  pi'adice,  at  leaft  in  England,  proves  that  with 
all  the  fupcrior  qualities  of  the  ox,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this 
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he  formed  the  only  riches  of  mankind, 
and  (till  he  is  the  balls  of  the  riches  of 
ftates,  which  only  flourilh,  and  are  fupported 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the  number 
of  their  cattle  ; fince  thefe  are  the  only  real 
wealth  we  poflefs,  all  others,  even  gold  and 
filver,  being  only  arbitrary  reprefentations,  and 
are  of  no  worth  but  what  the  produce  of  the 
earth  can  give  them. 

That  the  ox  is  not  fo  proper  as  the  horfe, 
afs,  camel,  &c.  for  carrying  burthens,  the 
form  of  his  back  and  loins  clearly  demonftrate; 
but  the  thicknefs  of  his  neck,  and  the  broad- 
nefs  of  his  fhoulders,  fufficiently  indicate  his 
qualification  for  the  yoke.  Notwithftanding  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  he  draws  with  the  moft  advan- 
tage, yet  in  fome  provinces  of  France  they  oblige 
him  to  draw  with  his  horns  ; for  which  they 
give  as  a reafon,  that  when  harnefled  in  this 
manner  he  is  managed  with  more  eafe.  His 
head  is  very  ftrong,  and  he  may  draw  very 
well  when  fo  yoked,  but  certainly  with  much 
lefs  advantage  than  when  he  draws  by  the 
fhoulders.  He  feems  to  be  made  on  purpofe 

* for 

particular  encomium,  iince  in  many  parts  it  is  found  the  horfe 
can.  be  much  more  advantageoufly  employed  in  the  culture  of 
lands,  and  even  in  fome  countries  the  fervicc  of  the  ox  in  that 
refpeft  is  quite  exploded. 
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for  the  plough  ; the  fize  of  his  body,  the  flow- 
nefs  of  his  motions,  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs, 
and  even  his  tranquillity  and  patience  when  he 
labours,  concur  in  making  him  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  animal  of  overcoming  the  con- 
fiant refiflance  that  the  earth  oppofes  to  his 
efforts.  The  horfe,  although  perhaps  as  ftrong 
as  the  ox,  is,  however,  lefs  proper  for  this 
work  ; his  legs  are  too  long,  his  motions  too 
great  and  fudden,  and  he  is  alfo  more  impa- 
tient, and  more  eafily  fatigued  ; we  take  from 
him  his  lightnefs,  all  the  fupplenefs  of  his  mo- 
tion, and  all  the  grace  of  his  attitude,  when  he 
is  put  to  this  laborious  work,  which  requires 
more  conftancy  than  ardour,  and  more  flrength 
and  weight  than  fwiftnefis. 

In  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  man  has 
formed  into  flocks,  and  whofe  multiplication  is 
his  principal  objefl,  the  females  are  more 
ufeful  than  the  males.  The  produce  of  the 
cow,  is  a benefit  almoft  perpetually  renewed  ; 
the  flefh  of  the  calf  is  healthy  and  delicate,  the 
milk  is  excellent  food  at  lead  for  children  ; but- 
ter relifhes  the  greateft  part  of  our  victuals, 
and  cheefe  is  the  common  food  of  the  country 
people.  How  many  poor  families  are  reduced 
to  live  entirely  on  their  cow  ? Thefe  fame  men 
vol.  v.  F f who 
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who  toil  from  morning  to  night,  groan  with 
anguifh,  exhaufted  with  continual  labour  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  obtain  nothing  from 
the  earth  but  black  bread,  and  are  obliged  to 
give  to  others  the  flour  and  fubftance  of  their 
grain.  It  is  through  them  that  the  harvefts  are 
abundant,  though  they  partake  not  thereof. 
Thefe  men  who  breed  and  multiply  our  cattle, 
who  take  care  of,  and  are  conftantly  occupied 
with  them,  dare  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour;  they  are  debarred  from  the  ufe  of  flelh, 
and  reduced,  by  the  neceffity  of  their  condition, 
or  rather  by  the  brutality  of  the  great,  to  live 
like  horfes,  on  barley  and  oats,  common 
herbs,  &c. 

The  cow-  [fig.  21.)  may  alfo  be  ufed  for 
the  plough,  and  though  fhe  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
the  ox,  yet  fhe  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  fupply 
his  place  ; but,  if  employed  for  this  ufe,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  match  her  with  an  ox  of 
the  fame  fize  and  ftrength,  or  with  another 
cow,  in  order  to  preferve  the  equality  of  the 
draught,  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  an  equili- 
brium between  the  two  powers  attending  to 
facilitate  the  labour,  and  preferving  the  tillage 
more  regular.  From  fix  to  eight  oxen  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  for  fliff  land,  but  more 
efpecially  in  fallow  grounds  which  break  up 
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in  large  clots,  whilft  two  cows  are  fufficient  to 
plough  light  and  fandy  foils.  The  ancients 
confined  the  ox  to  120  paces,  as  the  extent  of 
the  furrow,  he  was  capable  of  tracing  without 
flopping;  after  which  they  fuffered  him  to  take 
breath  a few  moments  before  he  went  on  with 
the  fame  furrow,  or  began  a frefli  one.  The 
ancients  took  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture, 
and  gloried  in  ploughing  themfelves,  or  at 
leaft  in  encouraging  the  labourer,  and  fparing 
him  and  the  ox  as  much  trouble  as  poflible  ; 
but  among  us,  thofe  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
ftiare  of  the  blefiings  of  the  earth  are  thofe 
who  know  leaft  how  to  efteem,  and  to  en- 
courage the  art  of  cultivation. 

The  bull  [fig  20.)  ferves  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  fpecies,  and  though  we  can  make 
him  fubmit  to  work,  yet  we  are  lefs  fure  of  his 
obedience,  and  muft  be  on  our  guard  againft 
the  improper  ufe  he  may  make  of  his  ftrength. 
Nature  has  made  him  indocile  and  haughty  ; 
in  rutting  time  he  is  unmanagable,  and  fre- 
quently furious;  but  by  caftration  thefe  im- 
petuous motions  ceafe,  whilft  it  robs  him  of 
none  of  his  ftrength  ; it  rather  renders  him 
larger,  weightier,  and  more  proper  for  the 
work  for  which  he  is  intended  ; it  has  alfo  an 
effeâ  upon  his  difpofition,  and  makes  him  more 
F f 2 tame 
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tame  and  patient,  more  docile  and  lefs  trouble- 
fome  to  the  reft  ; a number  of  bulls  would  prove 
an  unruly  herd,  which  man  could  neither  tame 
nor  guide. 

The  country  people  adopt  different  modes 
for  caftration,  but  they  in  general  confider  the 
beft  time  when  the  animal  is  between  eighteen 
months  and  two  years  of  age,  as  they  feldom 
live  when  it  is  performed  more  early,  yet  thofe 
who  do  furvi  ve  the  operation,  if  performed  while 
young  calces,  always  become  the  largeft  and 
fatteft  oxen.  If  left  to  a late  period  they  re- 
tain all  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  the  male  fex, 
and  are  fcarcely  governable.  The  females 
are  commonly  in  feafon  from  about  the  15th 
of  April  to  the  15th  of  July;  they  go  nine 
months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  ; therefore  calves  are 
always  plenty  during  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

The  bull,  like  the  ftallion,  fhould  be  chofen 
from  the  handfomeft  of  his  fpecies  ; he  fhould 
be  large,  well  made,  and  full  of  flefh  ; his 
eyes  black,  his  looks  haughty  and  fierce, 
forehead  open,  head  fhort,  horns  thick,  fhort, 
and  black,  ears  fhort  and  foft,  muzzle  large, 
nofe  fhort  and  ftraight,  neck  flefhy  and  thick, 
fhoulders  and  breaft  large,  loins  firm,  back 
ftraight,  legs  thick  and  mufcular,  tail  long  and 
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well  covered  with  hair,  ftep  firm  and  fure,  and 
his  coat  of  a reddifii  colour.  The  cows  fre- 
quently retain  the  firft,  fécond,  or  third  time, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  with  calf  the  bull  takes 
no  more  notice  of  them,  although  they  have 
ftill  fome  appearance  of  ardour  ; but  this  ufually 
goes  off  as  foon  as  they  have  conceived,  and 
they  alfo  refufe  the  approaches  of  the  bull. 

Cows  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  abortion  if  put  to 
the  plough,  and  not  properly  managed  ; and 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  their  leaping 
over  hedges,  ditches,  &c.  they  fhould  alfo  be 
put  into  the  richeft  paftures,  which,  without 
being  too  humid  or  marfhy,  afford  plenty  of 
herbage.  For  fix  weeks  before  they  calve  they 
fhould  be  more  fed  than  ufual,  giving  them 
grafs  in  their  flails,  if  fummer,  and,  during 
the  winter,  bran,  lucerne,  faintfoine,  &c. 
They  fhould  not  be  milked  from  that  time;  the 
milk  being  neceffary  for  the  nourifhment  of 
the  foetus.  There  are  fome  cows  in  which 
the  milk  ceafes  a month  or  fix  weeks  before 
they  calve,  but  thofe  which  have  milk  to  the 
laft  are  the  beft  mothers,  and  the  bed  nurfes. 
The  milk,  towards  the  time  of  calving,  is  ge- 
nerally bad,  and  in  fmall  quantities.  More 
care  is  neceffary  to  be  taken  of  the  cow  at  and 
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after  her  delivery  than  of  the  mare,  being  ap- 
parently more  weakened  and  fatigued.  She 
ffiould  be  put  into  a liable  and  kept  warm, 
giving  her  good  litter,  and  feeding  her  well, 
during  ten  or  twelve  days,  with  bean-flower, 
corn,  oats,  &c.  mixed  with  fait  water,  and 
plenty  of  lucerne,  faintfoine,  or  good  grafs. 
This  time  is  fufficient  to  re-eftablifh  her 
ftrength,  after  which  fhe  may  be  brought  by 
degrees  td  her  ufual  manner  of  living  and  paf- 
turing.  Not  any  of  her  milk  fhould  be  taken 
for  the  two  firft  months,  but  left  folely  to  the 
calf  ; befides,  the  milk  at  this  time  is  not  of 
the  bell  quality. 

The  calf  fhould  be  left  with  its  mother  for 
five  or  fix  days,  that  it  may  be  kept  warm,  and 
fuck  as  often  as  it  has  occafion  ; it  may  then  be 
removed,  for  it  would  weaken  the  cow  too 
much  if  it  was  always  kept  with  her.  It  is 
fufficient  to  let  calves  fuck  two  or  three  times 
in  a day;  and  to  fatten  them  quickly,  they 
fhould  every  day  have  raw  eggs,  and  boiled 
milk  and  bread.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
weeks  calves  thus  taken  care  of  will  be  ex- 
cellent eating.  It  is  fufficient  to  let  a calf 
fuck,  defigned  for  the  butcher,  thirty  or  forty 
days  ; but  thofe  which  are  intended  to  grow 

up 
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up  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fuck  for  two  months 
at  lead  ; the  more  they  are  allowed  to  fuck  the 
ftronger  and  larger  cattle  they  become.  Thofe 
brought  forth  in  April,  May,  and  June,  are  the 
fitted  to  be  raifed  ; for  calves  which  come  later 
never  acquire  drength  enough  to  refid  the  in- 
juries of  the  following  winter,  and  almod  all 
languid!  and  peridi  with  the  cold.  Before  the 
milk  is  entirely  taken  from  them,  they  fhould 
have  a little  good  grafs,  or  faintfoine,  cut  fine  to 
accudom  them  by  degrees  to  their  future  food; 
after  which  they  fhould  be  entirely  feparated 
from  the  mother,  and  not  fuffered  to  go  near 
her,  either  in  the  dable,  or  field.  To  the 
latter  they  fhould  be  taken  every  day,  and  fuf- 
fered to  remain  from  morning  to  night  during 
the  dimmer;  but  as  foon  as  the  cold  begins  in 
autumn,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  late  in  the 
morning,  and  carried  home  foon  in  the  evening; 
and  during  winter,  as  cold  is  extremely  hurtful 
to  them,  they  fhould  be  kept  warm  in  a clofe 
well  littered  dable;  and  with  their  ufual  food, 
they  fhould  have  faintfoine,  lucerne,  &c.  and 
not  fuffered  to  go  out,  except  in  mild  weather. 
Great  care  mud  be  taken  of  them  for  the  fird 
winter,  as  it  is  the  mod  dangerous  time  in  their 
lives  ; for  they  get  drength  enough  during  the 
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following  fummer  not  to  fear  the  cold  of  a fé- 
cond winter.* 

At  18  months  old,  the  cow  arrives  at  puber- 
ty, and  the  bull  when  he  is  two  years  ; but 
though  they  can  engender  at  this  age,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  them  afunder  till  they  are  three 
years  old.  Thefe  animals  are  in  their  greateft 
vigour  from  three  years  old  till  nine  ; after  this, 
neither  cows  nor  bulls  are  fit  for  any  thing  but 
to  fatten  for  the  {laughter.  As  at  two  years  of 
age  they  are  almoft  at  their  full  growth,  the 
length  of  their  lives  is  alfo,  like  that  of  mod 
other  animals,  feven  times  that,  or  about  four- 
teen years  ; they  feldom  live  beyond  fifteen. 

In  all  quadrupeds  the  voice  of  the  male  is 
flronger  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  female  ; 
and  I believe  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule; 
though  the  ancients  fay,  that  the  cow,  the  ox, 
and  even  the  calf,  have  deeper  voices  than  the 
bull;  but  the  contrary  is  certain,  fince  he  can 
be  heard  much  the  fartheft.  What  has  afford- 
ed grounds  to  think  that  his  voice  is  lefs  deep, 
is,  that  his  bellowing  not  being  a fimple  found, 

but 

* It  is  evident  here  that  our  author  did  not  draw  his  condu- 
irons from  a general  view  of  the  fubjed,  but  poffibly  rather 
from  the  practice  followed  in  France,  which,  in  many  cafes, 
with  regard  to  cows  and  calves,  is  diametrically  opp  ofitc  to  that 
purfued  in  England,  both  in  refpedl  to  food  and  management. 
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but  compofed  of  two  or  three  oâaves,  the 
higheft  of  which  ftrikes  the  ear  moft  forcibly, 
and  the  others  are  not  perceived,  yet  if  we 
give  attention  thereto,  we  hear  a grave  found, 
much  deeper  than  the  voice  of  the  cow,  ox,  or 
calf,  whofe  lowings  are  alfo  much  ftiorter. 
The  bull  only  bellows  when  he  is  enamoured; 
the  cow  more  frequently  lows  through  fear  and 
dread,  than  from  any  other  caufe  ; and  the 
calf  bellows  from  pain,  want  of  food,  or  a de- 
fire of  being  with  its  mother. 

The  dulleft  and  moft  idle  animals  are  not 
thofe  which  fleep  the  foundeft,  or  the  longeft. 
The  fleep  of  the  ox  is  fliort,  and  not  very 
found  ; for  he  awakes  on  the  leaft  noife.  He 
ufually  lies  on  his  left  fide,  and  the  left  kidney 
is  always  larger  and  fatter  than  the  right. 

Oxen , like  other  domèftic  animals,  differ 
in  colour  ; but  the  red  appears  the  moft 
common  colour,  and  the  redder  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  efteemed  ; fome  prefer  the  black, 
while  others  aflert  that  thofe  of  a bay  colour 
laft  longeft  ; that  the  brown  are  fooner  fatigued 
and  ftiorter  lived  ; that  the  grey,  brindled,  and 
white,  are  not  proper  for  work,  and  are  only 
fit  to  be  fattened  for  flaughter.  But  whatfoever 
be  the  colour,  the  coat  of  the  ox  flhould  be 
(hining,  thick,  and  foft  to  the  touch  ; for  if  it 
vol  v.  G g 
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is  rough  and  uneven,  it  indicates  the  animal  is 
not  well,  or  at  lead  of  a weak  conftitution. 
An  ox  for  the  plough  fhould  be  neither  too  fat 
nor  too  lean  ; his  head  fhould  be  fhort  and 
thick,  his  ears  large,  with  a foft  even  coat,  his 
horns  ftrong,  fhining,  and  of  a middling  fize, 
his  forehead  high,  his  eyes  large  and  black,  his 
muzzle  large  and  flat,  his  noftrils  wide,  his 
teeth  white  and  even,  his  lips  black,  his  neck 
fhort,  his  fhoulders  thick  and  ftrong,  his  bread: 
large,  his  dewlap,  that  is,  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  long,  and  hanging  down  to  his  knees; 
his  loins  very  large,  his  belly  fpacious  and  pro- 
minent, his  flanks  thick,  his  haunches  long, 
his  rump  round,  his  legs  and  thighs  big  and 
nervous,  his  back  ftraight  and  full,  his  tail 
hanging  down  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a fine  tuft  of  curling  hair,  his  feet  firm,  his 
fkin  thick  and  pliable,  and  his  mufcles  large 
and  elevated  ; he  fhould  alfo  be  fenfible  of  the 
goad,  obedient  to  the  call,  and  well  trained  : 
but  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  beginning  early, 
that  we  can  make  him  fubmit  willingly  to  the 
yoke.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and  a half,  or 
three  years  at  moft,  we  fhould  begin  to  ufe  him 
to  fubje£tion  ; if  it  is  deferred  later,  he  fre- 
quently becomes  unmanageable.  Patience, 
gentlenefs,  and  carefles,  are  the  only  methods 

to 
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to  be  ufed  ; violence  and  ill-ufage  only  ferve  to 
make  him  fullen  and  untradable  for  ever:  he 
lhould  be  ftroaked  and  carefled,  and  frequently 
fed  with  boiled  barley,  bruifed  beans,  and 
other  nourifhing  food  of  the  fame  kind,  mixed 
with  a little  fait,  all  of  which  he  is  very  fond  ; 
he  fhould  be  frequently  tied  by  the  horns  fome 
days  before  he  is  put  to  the  yoke  ; and  he  fhould 
at  firft  be  yoked  to  the  plough  with  another  ox 
of  the  fame  fize  which  is  already  trained.  They 
fhould  be  tied  together  at  the  rack,  and  led 
to  the  fame  pafturage,  that  they  may  become 
acquainted,  and  habituate  themfelves  to  the 
fame  common  motions.  The  goad  fhould 
never  be  ufed  at  the  beginning,  as  it  would 
only  ferve  to  make  him  ungovernable.  He 
fhould  only  work  a little  at  a time,  for  he  is 
foon  fatigued  when  not  perfectly  broke  ; and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  he  fhould  then  have  more 
food  than  at  another  time. 

The  ox  fhould  only  be  worked  from  three 
years  old  to  ten  ; and  he  fhould  then  be  taken 
from  the  plough  to  fatten,  as  the  fiefh  will  be 
better  than  if  he  be  kept  longer.  The  age  of 
this  animal  is  known  by  his  teeth  and  horns. 
The  firft  front  teeth  fall  out  when  he  is  ten 
months  old,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which 
are  larger  and  not  fo  white:  at  \6  months 
G g 2 thofe 
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thofe  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  teeth  drop  out, 
and  are  replaced  by  others  ; and  at  three  years 
old,  all  the  irtcifive  teeth  are  renewed  ; they 
are  then  all  long,  white,  and  even  ; and,  in 
proportion  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they 
decay,  and  become  unequal  and  black.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  bull  and  cow  ; fo  that  neither 
fex  nor  caftration  makes  any  alteration  in  the 
growth  or  fall  of  the  teeth,  nor  does  either 
make  any  difference  in  the  calling  of  the  horns, 
for  they  fall  off  at  three  years  equally  from  the 
ox y bull,  and  cow  ; thefe  are  replaced  by  other 
horns,  which,  like  the  fécond  teeth,  fall  off  no 
more,  only  thofe  of  the  ox  and  cow  grow 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  bull.  The  growth 
of  thefe  fécond  horns  is  not  uniform.  The 
firft  year,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fourth  of  the  ani- 
mal’s age,  two  little  pointed  horns  fprout,  which 
are  even,  and  terminate  at  the  head  by  a kind 
of  knob  ; the  following  year  this  knob  grows 
from  the  head,  pufhed  out  by  a cylinder  of 
horn,  which  forms  and  terminates  alfo  byk 
another  knob,  and  fo  on  ; for  as  long  as  the 
animal  lives,  the  horns  continue  to  grow; 
thefe  knobs  are  eafily  diflinguiflied,  * and  by 
which  his  age  may  be  eafily  known,  by  adding 
three  years  to  the  number  of  intervals  between 
the  other  knobs. 


The 
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The  horfe  eats  flowly,  but  almoft  continually; 
the  ox,  on  the  contrary,  eats  quick,  and  takes 
in  a (hort  time  all  the  food  which  he  requires  ; 
after  which  he  lies  down  to  ruminate.  This 
difference  arifes  from  the  different  conformation 
of  their  ftomachs.  The  ox,  whofe  two 
firft  ftomachs  form  but  one  vaft  bag,  can, 
without  inconvenience,  receive  a large  quan- 
tity of  grafs,  which  afterwards,  by  chewing, 
digefts  at  leifure.  But  the  horfe,  whofe 
ftomach  is  Angle  and  final! , can  receive  but 
a fmall  quantity  of  grafs,  he  therefore  fills 
it  in  proportion  as  it  digefts,  and  paifes  into 
the  inteftines,  where  is  performed  the  principal 
decompofition  of  the  food.  Having  obferved 
in  the  ox  and  the  horfe,  the  fucceftive  product 
of  digeftion,  but,  above  all,  the  decompofition 
of  hay,  I remarked  in  the  ox,  that  at  the 
entrance  of  that  part  of  the  paunch  which 
forms  the  fécond  ftomach,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  green  pafte  ; that  in  this  form  it  is 
retained  in  the  plaits  of  the  third  ftomach  ; 
that  the  decompofition  is  entire  in  the  fourth 
ftomach;  and  that  fcarcely  any  thing  but  the 
drègs  paifes  into  the  inteftines.  In  the  horfe 
on  the*  contrary,  the  food  is  not  decompofed 
at  all,  either  in  the  ftomach  or  in  the  firft  in-? 
teftines,  where  it  only  becomes  more  flexible 
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and  fupple,  macerated  with  the  liquor  with 
which  it  is  furrounded,  it  arrives  at  the  cæcum 
and  colon,  without  much  alteration;  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  thefe  two  inteftines,  of  which  the 
enormous  capacity  anfwers  to  that  of  the 
paunch  of  ruminant  cattle,  that  in  the  horfe  is 
performed  the  decompofition  of  the  food  ; but 
this  decompofition  is  never  fo  intire  as  that 
which  is  made  in  the  fourth  ftomach  of  the  ox. 

For  thefe  reafons,  and  from  the  infpeétion 
of  the  parts,  it  feems  eafy  to  conceive  how 
chewing  the  cud  is  effeéted,  and  why  the  horfe 
neither  ruminates  nor  vomits.  Chewing  the 
cud  is  but  a vomiting  without  draining,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  re-a£tion  of  the  firft  ftomach 
upon  what  it  contains.  The  ox  fills  his  two 
firft  ftomachs,  or  portions  of  the  paunch. 
This  membrane  a£ls  with  force  on  the  food  it 
contains  ; it  is  chewed  but  a little,  and  its  quan- 
tity is  greatly  increafed  by  fermentation.  Were 
the  food  liquid,  this  force  of  contraction  would 
occafion  it  to  pafs  into  the  third  ftomach, 
which  communicates  with  the  other  by  a narrow 
conveyance,  the  orifice  of  which  is  fituated 
in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  firft,  and  almoft  as 
high  as  the  œfophagus;  thus  this  conduit  can- 
not admit  the  food,  until  it  has  become  fome- 
^vhat  fluid.  The  dry  parts  muft,  therefore,  rifç 
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up  again  into  the  œfophagus,  the  orifice  of 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  conduit  ; in 
fa£t,  they  go  up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  the 
animal  again  chews  and  macerates  them,  im- 
bibes them  afrefh  with  its  faliva,  and  thus  by 
degrees  liquifies  them  fufficient  to  pafs  into  the 
third  ftomach,  where  it  is  again  macerated  be- 
fore it  goes  into  the  fourth;  and  it  is  in  this 
laft  ftomach  that  the  decompofition  of  the  hay 
is  finifhed,  which  is  there  reduced  to  a perfeél 
mucilage. 

What  chiefly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  ex- 
planation is,  that  as  long  as  the  animals  fuck, 
or  are  fed  with  milk  and  other  liquid  aliments, 
they  do  not  chew  the  cud;  and  that  they  chew 
the  cud  much  more  in  winter,  when  they  are 
fed  with  dry  food,  than  in  fummer,  when  they 
eat  tender  grafs.  In  the  horfe,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ftomach  is  fmall,  the  orifice  of  the 
œfophagus  is  narrow,  and  that  of  the  pylorus 
very  large.  This  alone  would  render  chew- 
ing the  cud  impoftible,  for  the  food  contained 
in  this  little  ftomach,  though  perhaps  more 
ftrongly  comprefled  than  in  the  ftomach  of  the 
ox,  does  not  mount  upwards,  fince  it  can  eafily 
defcend  through  the  pylorus,  which  is  very 
large  ; and  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  hay 
fhoüld  be  reduced  to  a foft  running  pafle,  be- 
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caufe  the  force  of  the  contra&ion  of  the  ftomach 
pufhes  the  aliment  through  when  almoft  dry* 
It  is  by  this  difference,  then,  that  the  ox 
chews  the  cud,  and  that  the  horfe  cannot  per- 
form this  operation*  But  there  is  ftill  another 
difference  in  the  horfe,  which  hinders  him  from 
chewing  the  cud,  and  is  the  reafon  why  he 
cannot  vomit;  the  paftage  of  œfophagus being 
placed  obliquely  in  the  ftomach,  the  membranes 
of  which  are  very  thick,  makes  a kind  of  gutter 
in  them  fo  oblique  that  it  muft  clofe  ftill  more 
inftead  of  opening  by  the  convulfive  motions 
of  the  ftomach.  Although  this  difference,  as 
well  as  many  others  we  obferve  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals,  de- 
pend on  their  confiant  nature,  neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  developement,  more  particularly 
in  the  foft  parts,  differences  conftantly  in  ap- 
pearance, but  which  may,  and  actually  do,  vary 
from  circumftances.  The  vaft  capacioufnefs 
of  the  ox’s  paunch,  for  example,  is  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  Nature;  it  is  not  of  that  fize 
in  its  primitive  conformation,  but  attains  it  by 
degrees,  from  the  large  quantity  of  aliment 
it  receives  ; for,  in  the  calf,  which  is  not  very 
young,  but  has  eat  no  grafs,  the  paunch  is 
much  fmaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  ox. 
This  capacioufnefs  of  the  paunch  proceeds, 

then. 
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then,  from  the  extenfion  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  large  quantity  of  aliments,  of  which  I 
was  well  convinced  by  an  experiment  that  ap- 
peared to  me  decifive.  I brought  up  two 
lambs  of  the  fame  age,  one  on  bread,  the  other 
on  grafs,  and  when  they  were  a year  old,  on 
opening  them,  I found  the  paunch  of  the  lamb 
which  had  lived  on  grafs  was  much  larger  than 
that  which  had  lived  or)  bread. 

It  is  faid  that  oxen  which  eat  flowly  are  more 
capable  of  working  than  thofe  which  eat  quick, 
that  oxen  fed  on  high  and  dry  lands  are  more 
lively,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  than  thofe  which 
live  on  low  humid  grounds  ; that  they  are  all 
ftronger  when  fed  on  dry  hay  than  when  fed 
with  grafs  ; that  they  meet  with  more  difficulty 
on  the  change  of  climate  than  horfes,  and  that, 
for  this  reafon,  oxen  for  the  plough  ffiould 
never  be  purchaied  but  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  winter,  as  oxen  do  nothing*,  it  is  Effi- 
cient to  feed  them  on  ftraw,  with  a little  hay; 
but  at  the  feafon  they  work  they  ffiould  have 
more  hay  than  ftraw,  likewife  a little  bran,  or 
vol.  v.  H h a few 

* This  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  as  in  many  counties  the 
farmer,  excepting  in  hard  weather,  finds  it  the  beft  time  to  keep 
them  in  full  employ. 
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a few  oats.  If  hay  is  fcarce  they  fhould  have 
frefh-cut  grafs,  leaves  of  afh,  elm,  oak,  &c, 
but  this  food  fhould  be  given  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity, becaufe  the  excefs  of  it,  being  what  they 
are  very  fond  of,  occafions  them  to  void  bloody 
urine;  but  lucerne,  faintfoine,  lupins,  turnips, 
boiled  barley,  &c.  are  very  good  for  them,  and 
as  they  never  eat  more  than  is  neceffary,  they 
fhould  always  be  fupplied  with  as  much  as 
they  will  take.  They  fhould  not  be  put  to 
paflure  till  about  the  middle  of  May  ; they 
fhould  be  kept  at  paflure  all  the  fummer  ; and, 
about  the  middle  of  October  they  ihould  be 
brought  back  to  fodder,  only  obferving  not  to 
change  them  too  fuddenly  from  green  to  dry 
food,  or  from  dry  to  green,  but  to  bring  them 
to  it  by  degrees. 

Great  heat  incommodes  this  animal  more 
perhaps  than  great  cold.  During  fummer  they 
fhould  be  brought  to  work  at  day-break,  taken 
to  the  fiable,  or  left  to  feed  in  the  woods, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  not  yoked 
again  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  In 
fpring,  winter,  andautumn,  they  may  be  worked 
from  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  till  five  or 
fix  in  the  evening.  They  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  as  horfes,  yet  to  keep  them  healthy 
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and  vigorous  they  fhould  be  curried  every  day, 
and  their  hoofs  carefully  greafed  and  wafhed  ; 
they  fhould  be  taken  to  drink  at  leaft  twice 
a-day  ; they  are  fond  of  water  that  is  frefh 
and  cool,  while  the  horfe  loves  it  muddy  and 
luke-warm. 

Nearly  the  fame  food  and  care  are  requifite 
for  the  cow  as  the  ox  ; but  the  cow  that  fuckles 
requires  more  particular  attention,  as  well  in 
the  chufing  as  in  the  management.  It  is  faid, 
that  black  cows  give  the  beft  milk,  and  that 
white  cows  give  the  mod;  but  of  whatever 
colour,  fne  fhould  be  flefhy,  have  a brifk  eye, 
and  be  light  in  her  walk  ; fhe  fhould  be  young, 
her  milk  plentiful,  and  of  a good  kind  ; fhe 
fhould  be  milked  twice  a-day  in  fummer,  and 
once  in  winter  ; and,  if  we  would  increafe  the 
quantity,  fhe  mud  be  fed  with  more  fucculent 
food  than  herbage. 

Good  milk  is  neither  too  thick,  nor  too 
thin  ; its  confiftence  fhould  be  fuch,  that  a drop 
fhould  preferve  its  roundnefs  without  running. 
In  colour  it  fhould  be  of  a beautiful  white: 
that  which  is  inclinable  to  blue  or  yellow  is 
worth  nothing  ; its  tafte  fhould  be  fweet,  with- 
out any  bitternefs  or  fournefs.  It  is  better  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  during  the  fummer, 
than  in  winter;  and  it  is  never  perfectly  good 
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but  when  the  cow  is  of  a proper  age,  and  in 
good  health.  The  milk  of  young  heifers  is 
too  thick,  that  of  old  cows  is  too  dry,  and 
during  the  winter  it  is  too  thick.  The  milk  of 
the  cow  is  not  good  when  fhe  is  in  feafon,  near 
her  time,  or  has  lately  calved.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  ftomachsof  the  calves  which  fuck,  there 
are  clots  of  curdled  milk,  which,  dried  in  the 
air,  ferve  to  make  runnet,  and  the  longer  it 
is  kept  the  better  it  is,  and  it  requires  but  a 
finall  quantity  to  make  a great  deal  of  cheéfe. 

Both  cows  and  oxen  love  wine,  vinegar,  and 
fait,  and  they  will  devour  with  avidity  a feafon- 
ed  falad.  In  Spain,  and  fome  other  countries, 
they  place  near  the  young  calf  one  of  thofe 
Hones,  called  falegres,  which  are  found  in  fait 
mines;  they  lick  this  fait  Hone  all  the  time  the 
mother  is  at  pafture,  which  excites  the  appe- 
tite, or  creates  third  fo  much,  that  the  moment 
the  cow  returns,  the  young  calf  fucks  with 
great  eagernefs  ; and  this  makes  them  grow  fat- 
ter and  fafter  than  thofe  to  which  no  fait  is 
given.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when  oxen  loath 
their  food,  they  give  them  grafs  foaked  in  vine- 
gar, or  ftrewed  with  fait  ; fait  may  alfo  be 
given  to  them,  as  it  excites  their  appetites  in 
order  to  fatten  them  in  a fhort  time.  It  is 
ufual  to  put  them  to  fatten  when  ten  years  old; 
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if  we  flay  longer,  there  is  lefs  certainty  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  their  flefh  is  not  fo  good.  They  may 
be  fattened  in  all  feafons,  but  fummer  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  becaufe  it  is  attended  with  lefs 
expence;  and  by  beginning  in  May  or  June, 
we  are  almoft  certain  of  having  them  fat  before 
the  end  of  Oétober.  When  we  begin  to  fat- 
ten them  they  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  work 
any  longer.  They  ffiould  drink  much  oftener, 
and  have  fucculent  food  in  abundance,  fome- 
times  mixed  with  a little  fait,  and  be  left  to 
chew  the  cud  at  leifure,  and  to  deep  in  the  cow- 
houfe  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  four  or 
five  months,  if  thus  attended  to,  they  will  be- 
come fo  fat  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to 
walk,  or  be  conduced  to  any  diftance  but  by 
fmall  journies.  Cows  and  bulls,  whofe  tefti- 
cles  are  twifted,  may  alfo  be  fattened;  but  the 
flefh  of  the  cow  is  drier,  and  that  of  the  bull  is 
redder  and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  the 
latter  has  always  a ftrong  difagreeable  tafte. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen , are  very  apt  to  lick 
themfelves,  efpecially  when  quiet  and  at  re  ft  ; 
and  asthis  is  fuppofed  to  prevent  their  fattening, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  all  parts  of  their  bodies  which 
they  can  reach  with  their  own  dung.  When 
this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  raife  up  the 
hair  of  their  coats  with  their  tongues,  and  fwal- 
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low  it  in  large  quantities.  As  this  fubftance 
cannot  digeft,  it  remains  in  the  ftomach,  and 
forms  round  fmooth  balls,  of  fo  confiderable  a 
fize,  as  to  incommode  and  prevent  digeftion. 
Thefe  balls  in  time  get  covered  with  a brown 
cruft,  which,  though  nothing  but  a thick  mu- 
cilage, becomes  hard  and  fhining;  they  are 
only  found  in  the  paunch,  and  if  any  of  the 
hairs  get  into  the  other  ftomachs,  they  do  not 
remain,  but  feem  to  pafs  off  with  the  ali- 
ments. 

Animals  which  have  incifive  teeth,  fuch  as 
thç  horfe  and  the  afs,  in  both  jaws,  bite  fhort 
grafs  more  eafily  than  thofe  which  want  thefe 
teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw  ; and  if  the  fheep  and 
goat  bite  the  clofeft,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  fmall, 
and  their  lips  are  thin.  But  oxen,  whofe 
lips  are  thick,  can  only  bite  long  grafs  ; and 
it  is  fcr  this  reafon  that  they  do  no  harm  to  the 
pafture  on  which  they  live  ; as  they  only  bite 
off  the  tops  of  the  young  herbage,  they  do  hot 
ftir  the  roots,  and  the  growth  is  fcarcely  check- 
ed ; inftead  of  which,  the  fheep  and  the  goat 
bite  fo  clofe,  that  they  deftroy  the  ftalk  and  fpoil 
the  root.  Befides,  the  horfe  chufes  the  (horteft 
and  moft  delicate  grafs,  leaving  the  largeft  to 
grow  for  feeds;  but  the  ox  eats  thefe  thick 
{talks,  and  by  little  and  little  deftroys  the 
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coarfer  grafs  ; fo  that  in  a few  years,  the  field 
in  which  the  horfe  has  lived  becomes  poor,  and 
that  on  which  the  ox  has  broufed,  becomes  an 
improved  p aft ure. 

Our  oxen,  which  we  mu  ft  not  confound 
with  the  buffalo,  bifon,  &c.  feems'to  be  ori- 
ginally of  this  temperate  climate,  great  heat, 
or  excefiive  cold,  being  equally  injurious  to 
them.  Befides  this  fpecies,  which  is  fo  abun- 
dant in  Europe,  is  not  found  in  the  fouthern 
countries,  and  is  not  extended  beyond  Armenia 
and  Perfia;  nor  beyond  Egypt  and  Barbary  in 
Africa.  For  in  India,  the  reft  of  Africa,  and 
even  in  America,  the  cattle  have  a bunch  on 
the  back,  or  are  animals  of  a different  fpecies, 
which  travellers  have  called  oxen.  Thofe 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  many 
parts  of  America,  were  carried  from  Europe 
by  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards.  In  general, 
countries  which  are  rather  cold  agree  better 
with  our  oxen  than  hot  climates  ; they  are 
larger  and  fatter  in  proportion  as  the  climate  is 
humid,  and  as  it  abounds  in  goodnefs  of 
pafture.  The  oxen  of  Denmark,  Padolia, 
Ukraine,  and  Calmuck  Tartary,  are  the  largeft; 
thofe  of  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Hun- 
gary, are  larger  than  thofe  of  Perfia,  Turkey, 
Greece,.  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ; and  thofe 
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of  Barbary  are  the  fmalleft.  The  Dutch  every 
year  bring  from  Denmark  a vaft  number  of 
large  thin  cows,  which  give  more  milk  than 
thofe  of  France  ; and  it  is  poffible  they  are  of 
that  breed  of  cows  which  has  been  carried 
into  Poitou,  Aunis,  and  Charente,  for  thofe 
cows  are  larger  and  much  thinner  than  com- 
mon cows,  and  produce  double  the  quantity  of 
milk  and  butter.  They  have  milk  at  all  times, 
and  may  be  milked  all  the  vear,  excepting  four 
or  five  days  before  they  calve.  Though  they 
eat  no  more  than  common  cows,  their  pafture, 
however,  muft  be  excellent  ; and  as  they  are 
always  lean  it  .is  certain  that  all  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  their  food  turns  into  milk  ; in- 
ftead  of  which,  common  cows  become  fat,  and 
ceafe  to  give  milk  when  they  have  lived  fome 
time  in  rich  pafiures.  With  a bull  of  this 
breed,  and  common  cows,  a baftard  kind  is 
produced,  which  is  more  fruitful,  and  abounds 
more  in  milk  than  the  common  race.  Thefe 
baftard  cows  have  frequently  two  calves  at  a 
time,  and  they  give  milk  all  the  year.  Thefe 
milch  cows  form  a part  of  the  riches  of  Hol- 
land, from  which  place  they  export  butter  and 
cheefe  to  a confiderable  amount  ; they  give 
as  much  milk  again  as  French  cows,  and  fix 
times  as  much  as  thofe  of  Barbary. 
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In  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  northern  countries,  they  fait  and 
fmoke  the  flefli  of  the  ox  in  large  quantities, 
both  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  commerce.  They  export  alfo  from 
thofe  countries  large  quantities  of  leather;  the 
hide  of  the  ox,  and  that  of  the  calf,  ferving  for 
an  infinite  number  of  ufes.  The  fat  is  alfo 
very  ufeful.v  The  dung  of  the  ox  is  the  beft 
manure  for  light  dry  foils.  The  horn  of  this 
animal  was  the  firft  inftrument  ever  made  ufe 
of  for  drinking,  or  augmenting  founds  ; the 
firft  tfanfparent  matter  ever  ufed  for  windows 
and  lanthorns.  It  is  now  foftened  to  make 
boxes,  combs,  and  a thoufand  other  things. 
But  I muft  conclude,  for,  as  I faid  before, 
Natural  Hiftory  finiflies  where  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Arts  begin. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


OXEN  are  very  numerous  in  Tartary  and 
Siberia;  and  at  Tobolfxi  black  cattle  abounds. 
In  Ireland  I formerly  remarked  that  both  oxen 
and  cows  were  without  horns  ; but  this  I find 
vol.  v.  I i applies 
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applies  only  to  the  fouthern  part,  where  there 
is  either  fcarcely  any  grafs,  or  very  bad,  which 
gives  flrength  to  my  pofition,  that  horns  arife 
from  a fuperabundance  of  nourifhment.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  fea  the  Irifh  boil  their  fifh  down 
extremely  foft,  with  which  they  feed  their  cows, 
and  of  which  they  are  very  fond  ; and  it  is 
faid  the  milk  has  not  the  fmalleft  difagreeable 
fmell,  or  tafte  therefrom. 

In  Norway,  both  cows  and  oxen  are  very 
diminutive  ; but  on  the  Norwegian  coafl  they 
are  bigger,  probably  owing  to  their  having 
better  paflure,  and  being  allowed  to  range  at 
perfect  freedom  ; for  they  are  left  entirely  to 
themfelves  without  any  guides,  unlefs  the  rams 
may  be  fo  called  who  accompany  them  in 
winter,  and  who  fcrape  the  fnow  from  the 
ground  both  for  themfelves  and  companions, 
to  get  at  the  grafs.  Living  in  this  wild  flate 
they  fometimes  grow  very  fierce,  and  are  only 
to  be  caught  by  means  of  ropes. 

European  cattle  have  multiplied  in  a mofl 
aftonifhing  manner  in  South  America.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Buenos-Aires,  they  hunt  them  merely 
for  their  greafe  and  hides,  and  frequently  kill 
large  quantities.  The  coafl  of  Brazil  produces 
very  indifferent  cattle  ; they  are  fmall,  and  their 
flefh  has  a bad  favour,  mofl  probably  owing  to 

the 
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the  bad  quality  of  their  pafturage.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  oxen  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  wild 
cows  from  Cape  Blanc  to  Sierra  Leona  ; their 
colour  is  generally  brown  with  black  horns, 
and  they  are  fo  exceedingly  prolific,  that  both 
Europeans  and  Negroes  find  it  neceffary  to  be 
perpetually  deftroying  them  by  hunting.  There 
are  alfo  wild  cows  of  a dark  chefnut  colour  in 
many  parts  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  defarts  of 
Numidia;  they  are  fmall,  run  faft,  and  fre- 
quently keep  in  flocks  of  one  or  two  hundred 
together. 


THE  SHEEP. 


IT  does  not  admit  of  a doubt,  but  that  all 
animals  which  are  now  a&ually  domeftic  were 
formerly  wild.  Thofe  whofe  hiftory  has  al- 
ready been  given,  afford  a fufficient  proof  of  it  ; 
for  there  are  {till  wild  horfes,  affes,  and  bulls. 
Can  man,  who  has  conquered  fo  many  mil- 
I i 2 ' lions 
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lions  of  individuals,  boaft  of  having  fubdued 
an  entire  fpecies  ? As  they  were  all  create^ 
without  his  participation,  is  it  not  reafonable 
to  believe  that  nature  enabled  them  to  exifl 
and  multiply  without  his  aid  ? If  we  confider, 
neverthelefs,  the  weaknefs  and  ftupidity  of 
the  fheep,  and  refleét,  that  this  animal,  with- 
out defence,  cannot  find  fafety  in  flight  ; that 
he  has  for  his  enemies  all  devouring  animals, 
which  feem  to  feek  him  in  preference,  and  to 
devour  him  by  choice  ; that  formerly  this  fpe- 
cies produced  but  few  ; and  that  the  life  of  each 
individual  is  but  fhort  ; we  {hall  be  tempted  to 
think,  that  from  the  beginning  fheep  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  man  ; that  they  had  oc- 
cafion  for  his  protection  to  fubfift,  and  of  his 
care  to  multiply  ; efpecially  as  there  never  were 
any  wild  fheep  found  in  the  deferts.  In  all 
places  where  man  does  not  rule,  the  lion,  tiger, 
and  wolf  reign  by  force  and  cruelty  ; andthefe 
animals  of  blood  and  carnage,  live  longer,  and 
multiply  fafler  than  fheep.  In  fhort,  if  we 
were  now  to  abandon  the  flocks,  which  we 
have  rendered  fo  numerous,  they  would  foon 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  fpecies  entirely  anni- 
hilatedby  the  voracity  of  its  numberlefs  enemies. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
help  and  care  of  man  fheep  have  been  preferved, 
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and  that  they  could  not  have  continued  to  fub- 
fid  of  themfelves.  The  female  is  abfolutely 
without  refource,  and  without  defence.  The 
ram  has  but  feeble  arms  ; his  courage  is  nothing 
but  a petulance  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  inconvenient 
to  others,  and  which  isdtdroyed  by  cadration. 
The  wedder  is  dill  more  fearful  than  ewes.  It 
is  through  fear  that  fheep  gather  fo  often  in 
troops  ; the  fmalled  noife,  to  which  they  are 
unaccudomed,  makes  them  get  clofe  together; 
and  this  fear  is  attended  with  thegreated  dupi- 
dity,for  they  know  not  how  to  fly  the  danger, 
nor  do  they  even  feetn  to  feel  the  hazard  and 
inconvenience  of  their  fituation.  They  con- 
tinue obdinately  fixed  wherever  they  are,  and 
for  neither  rain  nor  fnow  will  they  dir.  To 
oblige  them  to  change  their  route,  or  fituation, 
they  mud  have  achief,  who  is  indruâed  to  walk 
fird,  and  whom  they  will  follow,  flep  by  Aep. 
This  chief,  however,  would  remain  without 
motion  if  he  were  not  driven  off  by  the  fhep- 
herd,  or  the  dog  which  guards  them,  who,  in 
fa£t,  watches  over  their  fafety,  defends,  directs, 
feparates,  aflembles,  and  in  fhort,  communi- 
cates to  them  every  motion  that  is  necedary 
for  their  fafety. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  then,  fheep  are  the  mod 
infenfible,  and  have  the  lead  refources  from 
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inftin£t.  Goats,  which  in  many  things 
refemble  them,  have  much  more  fagacity. 
They  know  how  to  conduct  themfelves, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  and  are  eafily  fami- 
liarized to  new  objects;  the  fheep  neither 
knows  how  to  fly  from  danger,  nor  to  face 
it  ; let  their  wants  be  ever  fo  great,  they  never 
come  to  man  for  afliftance  fo  willingly  as  the 
goat  ; and,  which  in  animals  appears  to  be  the 
laft  degree  of  timidity,  or  infenfibility,  the 
female  will  fuffer  her  lamb  to  be  taken  away 
without  (hewing  any  figns  of  anger,  or  trying 
to  defend  it,  nor  by  the  fmalleft  difference  in 
her  bleating,  exprefies  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
forrow#. 

But  this  animal,  fo  contemptible  in  itfelf,  fo 
wanting  in  fentiment  and  interior  qualities,  is 
to  man  the  moftufeful  of  all  animals.  Of  itfelf 
it  at  the  fame  time  furnifhes  us  with  food  and 
cloathing;  without  reckoning  the  particular 
advantages  we  have  from  the  milk,  the  fat,  the 
(kin,  the  bowels,  the  bones,  and  even  the  dung. 
This  animal  feems  to  evince  that  nature  has 

given 

* The  veracity  of  this  charge  of  indifference,  will  be 
doubted  by  all  who  have  paffed  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
England,  while  thefe  fleecy  flocks  were  grazing  in  the  fprlng, 
fince,  infcnfible  indeed  muff  be  that  breaft.  which  has  not 
felt  the  tender  refponfes  of  the  bleating  ewe,  and  her  diftant 
lacob. 
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given  it  nothing  but  what  is  for  the  advantage 
and  conveniency  of  man. 

Love,  which  in  all  animals  is  the  moft 
general  and  lively  fenfation,  feems  to  be  the 
only  one  which  gives  any  vivacity  to  the  ram. 
When  he  feels  any  fuch  emotions,  he  becomes 
petulent,  fights,  and  will  fome  times  attack 
even  his  own  ihepherd.  The  ewe,  however, 
even  at  thofe  times,  does  not  appear  more 
animated  ; and  has  only  inftin£t  fufficient  not  to 
refufe  the  approaches  of  the  male,  to  chufe 
her  food  and  to  know  her  own  lamb.  Inftin6t 
is  more  certain  as  it  is  more  mechanical. 
The  young  lamb,  among  a numerous  flock, 
will  fearch  and  find  out  its  mother,  and  will 
feize  its  teat,  without  ever  being  miftaken.  It 
is  alfo  faid,  that  fheep  are  fenfible  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  mufic  ; that  they  brouze  with  more 
afliduity,  are  better  in  health,  and  fatten  fooner 
when  they  hear  the  (hepherd’s  pipe  ; but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  mufic  ferves  to 
amufe  the  (hepherd,  and,  that  it  is  to  this  foli- 
tary,  idle  life,  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the 
art. 

Thefe  animals,  whofe  underflandings  are  fo 
Ample,  are  alfo  of  a very  weak  conftitution. 
They  cannot  walk  long  ; travelling  weakens 
and  çxhaufts  them  ; and  when  they  run,  they 
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pant,  and  are  foon  out  of  breath.  The  great 
heat  of  the  fun,  is  as  difagreeable  to  them,  as 
too  much  moifture,  cold,  or  fnow.  They  are 
fubjeét  to  many  diforders,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  are  contagious.  Super-abundance  of 
fat  fometimes  kills  them,  and  always  prevents 
the  ewes  from  having  young.  They  fuffer  a 
dreat  deal  in  breeding,  have  frequent  abortions 
and  require  more  care  than  any  other  domeftic 
animal*. 

When  the  ewe  is  near  her  time,  file  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  reft  of  the  flock,  and  watched 
in  order  to  be  near  to  help  her  in  delivery.  The 
lamb  frequently  prefents  itfelf  crofsways,  or 
by  the  feet  ; and,  in  this  cafe,  the  mother’s  life  is 
in  danger  if  (he  is  not  aflifted.  As  foon  as  fhe 
is  delivered,  the  lamb  fhould  be  lifted  on  its 
feet,  and  the  milk  drawn  out  of  the  mother’s 
teats  ; this  firfl:  milk  being  bad,  would  do  much 
hurt  to  the  lamb,  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to 
flay  till  the  teats  are  filled  again,  before  it  is 
fuffered  to  fuck.  The  lamb  is  kept  warm,  and 
fliut  up  for  two  or  three  days  with  the  mother, 

that 

* There  appears  in  the  text  a degree  of  unufual  afperity 
againft  this  harmlefs  animal,  and  all  its  imperfedlions  feem 
pictured  in  glaring  colours,  bat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
other  particulars,  fome  exaggeration  is  adopted,  fince  fcarce 
any  domeftic  animal,  at  the  time  of  bringing  forth,  requires 
lefs  aftiftance  than  the  ewe  does  in  general. 
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that  it  may  learn  to  know  her.  For  a few 
days,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  ftrength  of  the 
ewe,  fhe  lhould  be  fed  with  hay,  barley  wetted, 
or  bran  mixed  with  a little  fait.  The  water 
fhe  drinks  fhould  be  luke-warm,  with  fome 
wheat  or  bean  flour,  or  millet  put  into  it.  In 
four  or  five  days  (he  may  again  be  ufed,  by  de- 
grees, to  her  common  manner  of  living,  and 
may  be  put  amongft  the  others,  only  obferving 
not  to  take:  her  too  far,  left  it  fhould  overheat 
her  milk.  Some  time  after,  when  the  lamb  be- 
gins to  have  ftrength,  and  to  fkip  about,  it  may, 
with  fafety,  be  fuffered  to  follow  itsv  mother 
into  the  fields. 

It  is  ufual  to  fend  thofe  lambs  which  appear 
weak  to  the  butcher,  and  to  preferve  thofe 
which  are  the  largeft,  are  moft  vigorous,  and 
have  the  thickeft  fleece  ; the  firft  lambs  are 
fcarcely  ever  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  following 
litters.  If  thofe  lambs  are  wanted  to  be  reared 
which  are  brought  forth  in  Oftober,  November, 
December,  January,  or  February,  they  are  kept 
in  the  ftable,  and  only  let  out  to  fuck  mornings 
and  evenings,  until  the  beginning  of  April. 
Some  time  before  letting  them  out  they  fhould 
daily  have  a little  grafs  for  the  purpofe  of 
accu doming  them  by  degrees  to  their  new 
nourifhment.  They  may  be  weaned  as  early 
vol.  v.  K k 
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as  a month  old,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  fuck 
for  fix  weeks  or  too  months.  Lambs  which 
are  all  white,  and  without  fpots,  are  always 
preferred  becaufe  white  wool  always  produces 
the  beft  price.  Lambs  fhould  not  be  caflrated 
before  they  are  five  or  fix  months  old  at  the 
earlieft,  and  then  the  operation  fhould  be  per- 
formed when  the  weather  is  moderate,  either 
in  fpring  or  autumn  : it  is  done  two  ways, 
either  by  incifion,  or  by  deftroying  the  veflels, 
which  terminate  in  them,  by  a tight  ligature. 
Caftration  makes  lambs  fick  and  melancholy, 
and  to  prevent  the  difguft  which  generally  fuc- 
ceeds,  they  fhould  have  bran  given  them  mixed 
with  a little  fait  for  two  or  three  days. 

At  a year  old,  rams,  ewes,  and  wedders,  lofe 
the  two  fore  teeth  of  the  under  j aw  ; they  have 
no  incifive  ones  in  the  upper  ; fix  months  after 
the  two  neighbouring  teeth  fall  out  alfo  ; at  three 
years  of  age  they  are  all  replaced,  are  then 
tolerably  even  and  pretty  white,  but  as  the 
animal  increafes  in  years  they  become  uneven 
and  black.  The  age  of  the  ram  is  alfo  known 
by  his  horns;  they  appear  the  firft  year,  and 
fometimes  at  his  birth,  and  a ring  is  added  to 
them  every  year  after  as  long  as  he  lives.  In 
general  the  ewes  have  no  horns,  but  in  their 
places  two  bony  prominences  ; notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing  there  are  fome  which  have  two  and  even 
four  horns.  Thefe  ewes  are  like  the  others; 
their  horns  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  but  lefs 
twilled  than  thofe  of  the  ram,  and  when  they 
have  four  the  two  anterior  are  fhorter  than  the 
other  two.  T.  he  ram  is  capable  of  generating 
at  eighteen  months,  and  the  ewe  to  produce  at 
a year  old  ; but  it  is  better  not  to  couple  them 
betore  the  ram  is  three  and  the  ewe  two;  as 
before  that  period  the  young  will  be  feeble  ând 
weak,  which  indeed  is  generally  the  cafe  with 
their  firft  productions.  One  ram  is  fufficient 
to  attend  25  or  30  ewes  ; he  fhould  be  chofen 
from  the  ftrongeft  and  hand  fome  ft  of  his  fpecies; 
he  fhould  have  horns,  for  there  are  fome  rams 
in  our  climate  which  are  without,  but  they  are 
lefs  vigorous,  and  lefs  proper  for  propagation*. 
A good  and  handfome  ram  fhould. have  a large 
thick  head,  a wide  forehead,  large  black  eyes, 
broad  nofe,  big  ears,  thick  neck,  long  high 
body,  large  loins  and  crupper,  and  a long  tail. 
The  b eft  rams  are  the  white  ones,  well  covered 
with  wool  on  the  belly,  the  tail,  the  head,  the 
ears,  and  quite  qp  to  the  eyes.  Ewes  which 
have  wool  in  the  greatell  abundance,  moft 
K k 1 bulky, 

* Xhis  docs  not  always  hold  good  (ince  the  Lincoln  fheep  are 
without  horns,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  as  fine  and  as  large 
any  in  England. 
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bufliy,  whiteft,  and  moft  filky,  are  the  beft  for 
propagation  ; efpecially  if  they  are  large,  have 
thick  necks,  and  walk  nimbly.  It  has  alfo  been 
remarked,  that  thofe  which  are  rather  lean  than 
fat  are  the  moft  fuccefsful  breeders. 

The  ewes  are  commonly  in  feafon  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  April  ; 
but  they  conceive  at  any  time  if  fupplied  with 
ftimulating  food,  fuch  as  falted  water,  and  bread 
made  of  hemp-feed.  The  ewes  are  allowed 
to  go  with  the  ram  two  or  three  times,  after 
which  they  are  feprated  from  him  ; he  in- 
variably attaches  himfelf  to  the  oldeft  ewes, 
and  defpifes  the  young  ones.  During  the 
coupling  feafon  great  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  expofe  the  ewes  to  rains  or  ftorms,  for 
moifture  prevents  conception,  and  a clap  of 
thunder  often  produces  an  abortion.  A day  or 
two  after  copulation  they  may  return  to  their 
ufual  mode  of  living,  for  if  the  falted  water, 
hempen  bread,  and  other  hot  foods  are  con- 
tinued it  will  prevent  their  produce.  They 
carry  their  young  five  months,  and  drop  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth.  They  com- 
monly bring  forth  but  one  lamb,  though  they 
fometimes  have  two:  in  warm  climates  they 
produce  twice  a year,  but  in  France,  and  thofe 
which  are  colder  never  more  than  once.  The 
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ram  is  admitted  to  the  ewes  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  for  the  purpofe 
of  having  lambs  in  January;  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  he  is  given  to  a 
greater  number,  from  which  we  have  plenty  of 
lambs  in  February,  March,  and  April  ; there 
are  alfo  quantities  in  May,  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  September  ; and  it  is  only  in  Oâober, 
November,  and  December,  that  they  arefcarce. 
The  ewes  have  milk  for  fix  or  feven  months  ; it 
is  tolerable  nourifhment  for  children  and  country 
people,  and  makes  very  good  cheèfe,  efpecially 
when  mixed  with  cows  milk.  The  time  for 
milking  the  ewes  is  juft  before  they  go  into 
the  fields,  or  immediately  after  their  return. 
In  fummer  they  may  be  milked  twice  a day, 
and  once  in  winter. 

Ewes  fatten  when  they  are  with  young,  be- 
caufe  they  then  eat  more  than  at  any  other 
time.  As  they  often  hurt  themfelves  they 
have  frequent  abortions,  fometimes  become 
barren,  and  often  bring  forth  monfters  ; never- 
thelefs,  if  they  are  well  taken  care  of  they  v/ill 
produce  through  life;  that  is  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  though  they  commonly  begin  to  grow 
old  and  ufelefs  by  the  time  they  are  feven  or 
eight.  The  ram  lives  till  he  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  but  is  unfit  for  propagation, 
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after  he  is  eight.  He  fhould  then  be  caftrated, 
and  fattened  with  the  old  ewes.  The  fiefh  of 
the  ram  is  always  ill-tafted,  that  of  .the  ewe 
infipid,  while  that  of  the  wedder  is  the  moft 
fucculent  and  beft  of  all  our  common  meat. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  form  a flock  with  a view 
to  profit,  buy  ewes  and  wedder s from  the  age 
of  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  an  hundred 
of  which  may  be  put  under  the  care  of  one 
fhepherd,  and  if  he  is  careful  and  affifted  by  a 
good  dog,  he  will  lofe  but  few.  When  he 
conduâs  them  to  the  field  he  fhould  always 
go  firft,  accuftom  them  to  the  found  of  his 
voice,  to  follow  him  without  going  afide  among 
the  corn,  vines,  and  cultivated  lands,  where 
they  do  confïderable  damage.  Hills,  or  plains 
above  hills,  afford  them  the  beft  and  1110ft 
agreeable  pafture,  and  they  fhould  never  be 
fuffered  to  brouze  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds. 
In  winter  they  fliould  be  fed  in  the  ftable  on 
bran,  turnips,  hay,  ftraw,  lucerne,  fanfoine, 
leaves  of  afh,  elm,  &c.  and  unlefs  the  weather 
is  very  bad  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  out 
every  day  for  the  fake  of  exercife.  In  the  cold 
feafon  they  fhould  not  be  taken  to  the  fields  be- 
fore ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  for 
four  or  five  hours;  they  fhould  then  be  made 
to  drinkj  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  be  recondu&ed  home.  In  fpring  and 
autumn,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  as  foon  as  the  fun  has  diftipated  the  moifture 
and  hoar-froft,  and  not  taken  back  again  till 
near  fun-fet.  It  is  fufficient  in  thefe  two  fea- 
fons  if  they  drink  once  a day,  and  that  juft  be- 
fore they  return  to  the  ftable,  where  there  muft 
always  be  forage  for  them,  though  in  a fmaller 
quantity  than  during  winter.  - It  is  in  fummer 
alone  that  they  ought  to  find  all  their  food  in 
the  fields,  where  they  fhould  then  be  conducted 
twice  a day,  and. taken  twice  to  drink;  they 
fhould  be  led  out  in  the  morning  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  ground,  allowed  to  feed  four  or  five 
hours,  and  after  drinking  led  back  to  the  fold, 
or  fome  fhady  place.  About  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  exceftive 
heat  begins  to  diminifh,  they  may  be  again 
taken  into  the  fields  and  allowed  to  ftay  until 
the  night  comes  on  ; and  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  of  the  wrolf,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
them  out  all  night  as  they  do  in  England, 
which  would  make  them  more  vigorous  and 
healthy.  As  violent  heat  greatly  incommodes 
them,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  give  them 
the  vertigo,  they  Ihould  always  be  kept,  when 
broufing,  with  their  heads  from  the  fun,  fo 
that  their  bodies  may  form  a kind  of  fhade. 
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And  it  is  alfo  very  neceflary,  to  preferve  their 
\vool,  that  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  feed 
among  thorns,  briars,  or  briftles. 

In  dry  and  high  grounds,  where  wild  thyme 
and  other  odoriferous  plants  abound,  the  fleih 
of  the  fheep  is  of  a much  better  quality  than 
when  fed  on  low  plains  and  humid  valleys  ; 
unlefs  near  the  fea  coaft,  where  all  the  herbage 
having  imbibed  a degree  of  faltnefs,  it  renders 
the  mutton  fuperior  to  that  fed  on  any  other 
pafture;  it  gives  alfo  a pleafing  flavour  to  the 
milk,  and  adds  to  its  quantity.  Nothing  is 
more  pleafing  to  the  tafte  of  thefe  animals  than 
fait,  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  falutary  for 
them  when  given  in  moderation:  in  fome  places 
they  put  a bag  of  fait,  or  falt-flone,  into  the 
fheep-fold,  the  which  they  will  all  lick  by 
turns. 

Every  year  thofe  grown  of  a proper  age  to 
fatten  fhould  be  picked  out  of  the  flock,  as  they 
require  a different  treatment.  If  in  fummer, 
they  fhould  be  taken  to  the  field  before  fun- 
rife  that  they  may  feed  on  the  grafs  while  the 
dew  remains  upon  it.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  fatten  fheep  than  water  taken  in  great 
quantities,  and  nothing  retards  it  more  than  the 
heat  of  the  fun;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould 
be  taken  into  the  fhade  by  nine  o’clock  in  the 
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inorning,  before  the  violent  heat  comes  on,  and 
a little  fait  fhould  be  given  them  to  excite  their 
appetite  for  water.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  fhould  be  led  out  again  to  frefh 
and  moift  paflures.  This  care  purfued  for 
two  or  three  months  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
flefhy  and  fat  ; but  this  fat,  which  originates 
from  the  great  quantities  of  water  drank  by  the 
animal,  is  only  a kind  of  purfy  fwelling,  and 
Would  foon  occafion  the  rot;  it  is  therefore 
neceflary  to  kill  them  immediately  when  they 
acquire  this  falfe  fat:  even  their  flefh,  inftead 
of  having  become  firm  and  juicy,  is  frequently 
the  more  flat  and  infipid.  If  we  would  have 
good  mutton,  befides  feeding  them  in  the  dew 
and  giving  them  plenty  of  water,  it  is  neceflary 
they  fhould  have  more  fucculent  food  than 
grafs.  In  winter,  nay  in  all  feafons  they  may 
be  fattened  by  keeping  them  in  fiables,  and  feed- 
ing them  with  the  flour  of  barley,  oats,  wheat, 
beans,  &c.  mixed  with  fait  to  make  them  drink 
more  frequently.  But  whatever  mode  is  fol- 
lowed, it  fhould  be  done  quickly,  and  the  fheep 
fhould  be  killed  immediately,  for  they  cannot 
be  fattened  twice,  and  almoft  all  die  with  dif- 
eafes  of  the  liver. 

We  frequently -find  worms  in  the  livers  of 
animals;  a defcription  of  thofe  found  in  fheep 
VOL.  v.  LI  and 
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and  oxen  is  contained  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans  of  1668,  and  in  the  German  Ephi- 
merides.  It  was  thought  that  thefe  worms 
were  peculiar  to  animais  which  chew  the  cud, 
but  M.  Daubenton  difcovered  fome  in  the  liver 
of  an  afs,  and  it  is  probable  they  might  be 
found  in  thofe  of  many  other  animals.  It  has 
alfo  been  faid  that  butterflies  are  fometimes 
found  in  the  livers  of  fheep  ; and  in  conforma- 
tion of  this  M.  Rouillé  favoured  me  with  a 
letter  of  M.  Cachet  de  Beaufort,  containing 
the  following  obfervations  : “ It  has  long  been 
remarked,  that  our  Alpine  wedders  frequently 
lofe  their  fldh  on  a fudden  ; that  their  eyes 
turn  white  and  gummy,  that  their  blood  be- 
comes ferons,  having  fcarcely  any  red  globules, 
their  tongues  parched,  and  their  nofes  fluffed 
with  a yellow  purulent  mucus.  It  is  true  this 
does  not  affeéf  the  appetite  of  the  animal,  but 
makes  him  extremely  weak,  and  terminates  in 
his  death.  From  repeated  difle&ions  it  has 
been  difcovered,  that  animals  fo  aifeded  have 
always  butterflies  in  their  livers,  which  butter- 
flies are  white,  and  furnifhed  with  wings, 
their  heads  are  nearly  oval,  hairy,  and  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  fi Ik- worm  fly.  Above 
feventy  which  I fqueezed  out  of  the  two  holes 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  this  faét.”  From 
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this  defcription  of  M.  Beaufort  I cannot  ad- 
mit myfelf  as  pofitively  convinced  of  their 
being  butterflies,  becaufe  they  have  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  the  common  worms  found  in 
the  livers  of  flieep,  which  are  flat,  broad,  and 
of  fo  Angular  a figure,  as  to  appear  at  firfl:  ra- 
ther leaves’ than  worms. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  fheep  to  be  fhorn  every 
year;  and  in  warm  countries  where  they  appre- 
hend no  danger  from  leaving  the  animal  quite 
bare,  they  do  not  fheer  the  wool,  but  tear  it 
off,  and  thofe  frequently  find  a Efficiency  to 
have  two  crops  in  a year.  In  France,  and  in 
colder  climates,  the  fleece  is  fhorn  only  once 
a year,  and  then  a part  of  the  wool  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  by  way  of  preferving  the 
animal  from  the  intemperance  of  the  weather. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  month  of 
May,  after  the  fheep  have  been  well  wafhed  to 
render  the  wool  as  clean  as  Doflible.  The 

k 

month  of  April  is  too  cold,  and  if  delayed  to 
July,  there  would  not  be  fufficient  time  for  the 
wool  to  grow  to  preferve  them  from  the  cold 
of  the  following  winter.  The  wool  of  the 
wedder  is  generally  better,  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  that  of  the  ewe  or  ram  ; that  on 
the  neck  and  top  of  the  back  is  much  fuperior 
to  that  on  the  thighs,  belly,  tail,  &C;  and  that 
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taken  from  the  bodies  of  dead,  or  difeafed 
animals,  is  by  much  the  worft.  White  wool 
is  preferable  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  becaufe 
in  dying  it  will  take  any  colour,  and  that  which 
is  fmooth  and  fleek  is  better  than  the  curled;  it 
is  even  faid,  that  fheep  whofe  wool  is  curled  are 
not  fo  good  as  the  others.  Folding  fheep  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  land,  and  when  it  is 
wifhed  to  improve  any  by  this  means,  the 
ground  muft  be  inclofed,  and  the  flock  fhut  in 
every  night  during  the  fummer  ; the  dung, 
urine,  and  heat  of  the  animals,  will  foon  en- 
rich the  mod  exhaufted,  cold,  and  infertile 
grounds.  An  hundred  fheep  in  one  fummer 
will  fertilize  eight  acres  of  land  for  fix  years. 

The  ancients  have  remarked  that  all  animals 
which  chew  the  cud  have  fuet,  but  this  is  only 
true  with  the  fheep  and  goat  ; and  that  of  the 
iheep  is  more  abundant,  whiter,  drier,  and 
better  than  that  of  any  other.  Suet  differs 
materially  from  fat  or  greafe,  as  the  latter  re- 
mains foft,  but  the  former  hardens  in  cooling. 
The  fuet  amalfes  in  the  greateft  quantities  about 
the  kidneys;  and  there  are  always  more  about 
the  left  than  the  right  ; there  is  alfo  a great  deal 
in  the  epiploon,  and  about  the  inteftines,  but 
that  is  not  near  fo  firm  and  good  as  that  of  the 
kidneys,  tail,  and  other  parts  of  jhe  body. 
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Sheep  have  no  other  fat  than  fuet,  and  this 
matter  is  fo  predominant  in  their  bodies,  that 
their  flefti  is  covered  with  it;  even  their  blood 
contains  a confiderable  quantity,  and  their 
femen  is  fo  loaded  with  it,  as  to  have  a different 
appearance  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  That 
of  man,  the  dog,  horfe,  afs,  and  probably  of 
all  animals  which  have  not  fuet,  liquifies  by 
cold,  and  becomes  more  and  more  fluid  from 
the  moment  it  comes  out  of  the  body  ; but  that 
of  the  ram,  goat,  and  perhaps  of  all  animals 
which  have  fuet,  hardens  and  lofes  all  its 
fluidity  with  its  heat.  I difcovered  thefe  dif- 
ferences when  examining.their  different  liquors 
with  the  microfcope.  That  of  the  ram  fixes  a 
few  moments  after  it  is  out  of  the  body,  and 
in  order  to  difcover  the  living  organic  mole- 
cules, of  which  it  contains  great  numbers, 
heat  mufl:  be  applied  to  keep  it  in  a ftate  of 
fluidity. 

The  flavour  of  the  flefh,  the  finenefs  of 
the  wool,  the  quantity  of  the  fuet,  and  even 
the  fize  of  the  fheep  differ  greatly  in  different 
countries.  At  Eerri,  in  France,  they  abound; 
thofe  of  the  environs  of  Beauvois,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Normandy,  are  the  fatteft,  and 
have  the  greateft  quantity  of  fuet.  They  are 
very  good  in  Burgundy  ; but  the  beft  are  thofe 
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which  are  fed  upon  the  downs  in  our  maritime 
provinces.  The  wool  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
England  is  finer  than  the  wool  of  France.  In 
Poitou,  Provence,  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne, 
and  feveral  other  parts  of  France,  there  is  force 
fiheep  which  appear  to  be  of  a foreign  race; 
they  are  larger,  flronger,  and  have  a greater 
quantity  of  wool  than  thofe  of  the  common 
breed.  They  areaifo  more  prolific,. generally 
producing  two  lambs  at  a time.  The  rams  of 
this  breed  engender  with  the  common  ewes  and 
produce  an  intermediate  race.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  there  is  a great  variety  in  their  races  of 
fneep,  but  they  fhould  all  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  fpecies  with  our  common  fneep,  which 
though  fo  numerous  does  not  extend  beyond 
Europe.  Thofe  animals  with  large  broad  tails, 
fo  common  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  which  tra- 
vellers* have  given  the  name  of  Barbary  fheep, 
appear  to  be  of  different  fpecies  from  our  com- 
mon fheep,  as  well  as  from  the  pacos  and  lama 
of  America. 

White  wool  being  mod  efteemed,  thofe 
Iambs  which  are  black  and  fpotted  are  com- 
monly led  to  flaughter.  There  are  fome  places 
however  where  almoft  all  the  fheep  are  black  ; 
and  white  rams  and  ewes  will  frequently  pro- 
duce fpotted  lambs.  In  France  there  are  only 
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white,  black,  and  fpotted  ; in  Spain  there  is  a 
reddifh  kind,  and  in  Scotland  there  are  fome 
of  a yellow  colour  : but  thefe  varieties  in  co- 
lour are  more  accidental  than  the  difference 
and  variety  of  the  breed,  which  notwithftand- 
ing  only  happens  from  the  influence  of  climate 
and  the  difference  of  nourifhment. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I WAS  favoured  with  the  drawings  of  two 
Walachian  Sheep*  (fig  24,  25.)  by  Mr.  Co- 
lin fon,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
whofe  horns  are  very  different  from  ours,  but 
I was  never  able  to  difcover  whether  they  were 
of  the’ ordinary  kind  in  Walachia  or  fome  ac- 
cidental variety. 

In  Denmark,  Norway,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  the  fheep  are  very  indifferent; 
and  it  is  cuftomary  there  to  improve  the  breed, 
to  have  rams  frequently  imported  from  Eng- 
land. 

* The  annexed  rep  re  Tentations  were  taken  from  two  of  thefe 
living  animals,  the  property  of  Mr.  Clark;  and  as  the  likenefj 
was  ftrongiy  attended  to,  will  be  found  more  coned  than  tilt 
drawings  copied  into  the  works  of  our  author. 
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land.  In  the  Iflands  near  Norway  the  fheep 
are  conftantly  left  in  the  fields,  -and  they  are 
much  larger  and  produce  better  wool  than  thofe 
who  are  attended  by  men.  Pontopiddon  afl'erts 
that  thofe  fheep  which  live  in  perfeâ  liberty 
always  lleep  on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  from 
whence  the  wind  will  blow  the  next  day,  and 
this  is  confiantly  attended  to  by  the  mariners* 
The  Iceland  fheep  have  larger  and  thicker  # 
horns  than  the  common  {beep  of  thefe  climates; 
fome  of  them  have  four  or  five  horns,  but  this 
is  not  common,  and  when  they  find  any  fo 
ornamented,  they  are  fent  to  Copenhagen,  and 
fold  at  an  high  price  as  great  rarieties. 


THE  GOAT. 


THOUGH  the  fpécies  of  animals  are  all 
feparated  by  an  interval  which  Nature  cannot 
overleap,  yet  fome  referable  others  in  fo  many 
refpedts  that  there  feems  only  a neceflary  fpace 
to  draw  a line  of  feparation.  When  we  com- 
pare thefe  neighbouring  fpecies,  and  confider 
them  relatively  to  ourfelves,  fome  appear  to  be  • 
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of  the  greateft  utility,  and  others  feem  to  be 
only  auxiliary  fpecies,  which  might  in  many 
refpe&s  ferve  in  the  place  of  the  former.  Thus 
the  afs  might  nearly  fupply  the  place  of  the 
horfe,  and  the  goat  that  of  the  fheep.  The 
goat,  like  the  fheep,  furnifhes  both  milk  and 
fuet  in  great  abundance.  Their  hair,  though 
coarfer  than  wool,  can  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
making  very  good  cloth  ; their  fkins  are  more 
valuable  than  thofe  of  the  fheep  ; and  the  flefli 
of  a young  kid  nearly  refembles  that  of  lamb. 
Thefe  auxiliary  fpecies  are  wilder  and  more 
robuft  than  the  principals.  The  afs  and  the 
goat  do  not  require  near  fo  much  care  as  the 
horfe  and  the  fheep,  for  they  every  where  find 
means  of  fupport,  and  brouze  equally  on  the 
mofl  coarfe  as  on  the  moft  delicate  plants; 
they  are  lefs  affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  and  can  do  better  without  the  aid  of 
man  ; the  lefs  dependence  they  have  on  us  the 
more  they  feem  to  belong  to  Nature;  and,  in- 
flead  of  confidering  thefe  fubordinate  fpecies 
as  degenerations  of  the  principal  fpecies  ; in-4 
flead  of  looking  on  the  afs  as  a degenerated 
horfe  ; it  might  with  more  reafon  be  faid,  the 
horfe  is  an  afs  brought  to  perfe&ion,  and  that 
the  fheep  is  a more  delicate  kind  of  goat, 
which  we  have  taken  care  of,  brought  to  per- 
vol.  v.  ‘Mm  feétion 
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fedtion,  and  propagated  for  our  own  ufe  ; and, 
in  general,  that  the  mod  perfedt  fpecies,  efpe- 
cially  among  domedic  animals,  take  their 
origin  From  thofe  wild  and  lefs  perfedt  kinds 
which  refemble  them  the  mod,  as  the  powers 
of  Nature  are  greatly  augmented  when  united 
to  thofe  of  man. 

Although  the  goat  is  a didindt  fpecies,  and 
podibly  farther  removed  from  the  fheep  than 
the  afs  is  from  the  horfe,  yet  the  buck  will 
as  willingly  couple  with  the  ewe  as  the  he-afs 
with  the  mare;  the  ram  with  the  fhe-goat  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  horfe  with  the  fhe-afs. 
But  though  thefe  couplings  happen  very  fre- 
quent, and  are  fometimes  prolific,  yet  no  in- 
termediate fpecies  has  been  formed  between  the 
goat  and  the  fheep.  The  two  fpecies  are  dif- 
tindl,  remaining  at  the  fame  didance  from  each 
other;  no  change  has  been  effedted  by  the 
intermixture,  no  new  or  middle  race  has  arifen 
therefrom;  at  mod  they  have  only  produced 
individual  differences,  which  have  no  influence 
on  the  unity  of  each  primitive  fpecies,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  confirm  the  reality  of  their  dif- 
ferent charadteridics. 

There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which 
we  cannot  didinguifh  thefe  charadters,  nor  pro- 
nounce on  their  differences  with  certainty: 
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There  are  others  in  which  we  are  obliged  to 
fufpend  our  opinions,  and  in  a great  number  of 
others  we  have  not  the  fmallefl  ray  of  light  for 
our  guide  ; for,  independent  of  the  uncertainty 
arifing  from  the  contrariety  of  affertions  re- 
fpe£Hng  recorded  fa6ts  ; independent  of  the 
doubts  refulting  from  the  inaccuracy  of  thofe 
who  have  endeavoured  to  obferve  Nature,  the 
greateft  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, is  our  ignorance  of  a great  number  of 
effects  which  time  has  not  difclofed  to  us*  and 
which  can  only  be  revealed  to  poftbrity  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  ; 
in  the  mean  time  we  ftray  in  darknefs,  per- 
plexed between  prejudices  and  probabilities, 
ignorant  even  of  poftibiiities,  and  every  mo- 
ment confounding  the  opinions  of  men  with 
the  a£fcs  of  Nature.  Examples  are  in  abun- 
dance ; but,  without  quitting  our  fubje£t,  we 
know  that  the  goat  and  thfe  fheep  couple  to- 
gether ; though  we  are  ftill  to  learn  whether 
the  mule  from  this  comixture  is  fterile  or 
fruitful.  We  are  apt  to  conclude  that  mules 
in  general,  are  barren,  becaufe  thofe  produced 
from  the  he-afs  and  mare,  or  the  horfe  and  file- 
afs,  are  fterile.  But  this  opinion  may  have 
no  foundation,  fince  the  ancients  pofitively 
aftert,  that  the  mule  produces  at  feven  years 
Mm2  old, 
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old,  and  that  it  can  produce  with  the  mare  ; 
they  fay  alfo  that  the  fhe-mule  is  capable  of 
conception,  but  that  fhe  cannot  bring  her  fruit 
to  perfection.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  de- 
ft roy  or  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  faéls,  fince 
they  obfcure  the  real  diftinCtion  of  animals  and 
the  theory  of  their  generation  ; and  though 
we  knew  diftinClly  the  fpecies  of  all  the  ani- 
mals which  furround  us,  yet  we  are  ignorant 
what  might  be  produced  by  an  intermixture 
among  themfelves,  or  with  foreign  animals. 
We  are  but  ill  informed  of  the  jumar,  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a cow  and  an 
afs,  or  a mare  and  a bull.  We  are  alfo  igno- 
rant whether  the  zebra  would  not  produce  with 
the  horfe  or  the  afs,  or  the  broad-tailed  Barbary 
ram  with  a common  ewe;  whether  the  cha- 
mois goat  be  any  thing  more  than  a common 
goat  in  a wild  (late,  or  whether  an  intermixture 
would  not  form  an  intermediate  race  ; whether 
the  monkies  are  of  different  fpecies,  or,  like 
that  of  the  dog,  it  is  one  and  the  fame,  but 
varied  by  a great  number  of  different  breeds  ; 
whether  the  dog  can  produce  with  the  fox  and 
the  w^olf,  the  flag  with  the  cow,  &c.  ? Our 
ignorance  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes  is  almoft  in- 
vincible, and  the  experiments  which  would 
decide  them  requires  more  time,  care,  and  ex- 
pence* 
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pence,  than  the  life  and  fortune  of  mod  men  can 
permit. 

On  the  determination  of  thefe  fa£ts,  how- 
ever, depends  our  knowledge  of  animals,  the 
exa£t  diilinftion  of  their  fpecies,  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  genuine  hiftory  and  manner  of 
treating  them.  But  fince  we  are  deprived  of 
knowledge  fo  necefiary,  fince  it  is  not  poffible 
to  proceed  upon  pofitive  facts,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  go  ftep  by  ftep,,  to  confider  each 
animal  individually,  to  look  on  thofe  as  diffe- 
rent fpecies  who  do  not  procreate  together,  and 
to  write  their  hiftory  in  feparate  articles,  re- 
ferving  to  ourfelves  a power  to  unite  or  fepa- 
rate, as  we  fhall  acquire  a more  perfect  know- 
ledge from  our  own  experience,  or  from  that 
of  others. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  though  there  arc 
many  animals  which  referable  the  fheep  and 
goat,  we  have  taken  notice  of  only  the  domefiic 
kinds.  We  are  ignorant  whether  foreign  kinds 
would  intermix  and  form  new  races  with  our 
common  fpecies  ; we  are  therefore  authorized 
to  confider  them  as  diftin£t  fpecies,  till  it  can 
be  proved  that  thefe  foreign  kinds  can  procreate 
with  the  common  and  produce  fertile  individuals: 
this  degree  alone  conftituting  the  reality  of  what 
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fhould  be  denominated  fpecies  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  goat  has  naturally  more  fagacity  than 
the  fheep,  and  can  fhift  better  for  itfelf.  He 
comes  to  man  of  himfelf  andiseafy  familiarized; 
he  is  fenfible  of  carefles,  and  capable  of  much 
attachment  ; he  is  more  ftrong,  light,  agile,  and 
lefs  timid  than  the  fheep  ; he  is  lively,  capri- 
cionsand  lafeivious,  and  it  requires  much  trou- 
ble to  condudl  them  into  flocks.  They  are 
fond  of  ftraying  into  folitude,  of  climbing  fteep 
and  rugged  places,  to  ftand  and  even  to  fleep 
on  the  tops  of  rocks  or  brinks  of  precipices. 
The  female  feeks  the  male  with  eagernefs  and 
ardour  ; fhe  is  robuft  and  eafily  fupported,  eat- 
ing almoft  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  very  few  dif- 
agreeing  with  her.  The  bodily  temperament, 
which  in  all  animals  has  great  influence  on  the 
difpolitions,  does  not  feem  to  differ  eflentially  in 
the  goat  from  that  of  the  fheep.  The  interior 
organization  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  animals  is 
'almoft  entirely  the  fame  ; they  are  fed,  grow, 
and  multiply  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have  the 
fame  difeafes,  except  a few  to  which  the 
goat  is  not  fubjeff.  The  goat  is  not,  like  the 
fheep,  affe&ed  with  too  great  a degree  of  heat, 
but  voluntarily  expofes  himfelf  to  the'  livelieft 
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rays  of  the  fun,  and  fleeps  therein  without  fuf- 
fering  a vertigo,  or  any  other  inconvenience. 
He  is  not  alarmed  by  rains  or  dorms,  but  ap- 
pears fen  fib  le  of  the  rigors  of  cold.  The  ex- 
terior movements,  as  already  remarked,  depend 
lefs  on  the  conformation  of  the  body  than  on 
the  ftrength  and  variety  of  their  fenfations,  for 
which  reafon  they  are  more  lively  apd  lefs  re- 
gular in  the  goat  than  in  the  fheep.  The  in- 
conftancy  of  his  difpofition  is  ftrongly  marked 
by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions  ; he  walks, 
flops  fhort,  runs,  fkips,  jumps,  advances,  re- 
treats, fhews  and  conceals  himfelf,  or  flies  off, 
and  all  this  from  mere  caprice,  and  without 
any  other  caufe  than  what  arifes  from  the 
whimficality  of  his  temper  ; the  fupplenefs  of 
his  organs  and  ftrength  and  nervoufnefs  of  his 
frame  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fupport  the  pe- 
tulance and  rapidity  of  his  natural  motions. 

That  thefe  animals  are  naturally  fond  of  men, 
and  that  even  in  uninhabited  countries  they 
betray  no  {avage  difpofitions,  the  following 
anecdoté  is  a ftrong  confirmation.  In  1698, 
an  Englifh  veftel  having  put  into  harbour  at 
the  ifland  of  Bonavifta,  tw,o  negroes  went  on 
board,  and  offered  the  Captain  as  many  goats 
as  he  chofe  to  carry  away  ; he  expreffing  a 
fur  prize  at  this  offer,  the  negroes  informed  him 
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there  were  only  twelve  perlons  on  the  iflancf* 
and  that  the  goats  multiplied  fo  faft  as  to  be- 
come exceedingly  troublefome,  for  inftead  of 
being  hard  to  be  Caught,  they  followed  them 
about  with  a degree  of  obftinacy,  like  other 
domeftic  animals. 

The  male  [fig.  26)  goat  is  capable  of  engender- 
ing at  a year, and  the  females  at  feven  months  old; 
but  the  fruits  of  this  early  coupling  are  gene- 
rally weak  and  defective,  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  retrained  until  they  are  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  The  he-goat  is  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  ardent  ; and  one  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  accompany  150  females  for  two  or 
three  months;  but  this  ardour,  which  foon 
corifumes  him,  does  not  laft  more  than  three  or 
four  years,  and  by  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  he 
becomes  aged  and  enervated.  Therefore,  in 
choofing  a male  for  propagation,  he  fhould  be 
large,  handfome,  and  about  two  years  old  ; 
his  neck  Ihould  be  fliort  and  thick,  his  head 
light,  hisears  hanging  down,  his  thighs  thick,h is 
legs  firm,  his  hair  black,  thick,  and  foft,  and  his 
beard  long  and  bufhy.  The  choice  of  the  female 
[fig.  27)  is  of  lefs  importance,  only  obferving 
that  thofe  with  large  bodies,  thick  thighs,  who 
walk  light,  have  large  udders,  and  foft  bufhy 
hair  are  the  mod  preferable.  They  are  ufually 
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In  feafon  in  September,  0£tober,  and  No- 
vember, though  they  will  couple  and  bring 
forth  at  all  times.  They  retain,  however,  much 
furer  in  autumn;  and  the  months  of  O&ober 
and  November  are  preferred,  becaufe  thegrafs 
will  be  young  and  tender  when  the  kids  begin 
to  eat.  They  go  about  five  months  with  young 
and  bring  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  ; 
they  fuckle  their  young  a month  or  five  weeks; 
fo  that  about  fix  and  twenty  weeks  may  be 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  coupling 
to  the  kids  firft  beginning  to  feed  on  paf- 
ture. 

When  kept  among  fheep  they  do  not  mix 
with  them,  but  always  precede  the  flock.  T hey 
prefer  feeding  feparately,  are  fond  ot  getting 
upon  the  tops  of  hills,  and  even  upon  the  molt 
deep  and  craggy  parts  of  mountains.  They 
find  à fufficiency  of  food  on  heaths,  barren  and 
uncultivated  grounds.  Great  attention  is  ne-* 
ceflary  to  keep  them  from  corn,  vines,  and 
young  plantations,  as  they  are  great  deftroyers, 
and  eat  with  avidity  the  tender  barks,  and 
young  (hoots  of  trees,  and  thus  prove  fatal  to 
their  growth.  They  avoid  humid  and  marlhy 
fields,  or  rich  paflures;  they  are  feldom  kept 
on  flat  lands,  becaufe  it  does  not  agree  with 
them,  and  it  makes  their  flefh  ill-tafted.  In 
vol.  v.  N n mod 
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mod  warm  climates  goats  are  raifed  in  great 
numbers,  and  never  put  into  the  (tables.  In 
France  they  would  perifh  if  not  preferved  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  them  litter  in  the  fummer, 
though  abfolutely  fo  in  winter  ; and  as  all 
moifture  is  very  hurtful  to  them  they  (hould 
dever  be  fuffered  to  lie  upon  their  own  dung. 
They  (hould  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  very 
early  in  the  morning,  whilft  the  dew  is  on  the 
grafs,  which,  though  hurtful  to  (heep,  is  very 
falutary  for  goats.  As  they  are  untradtable 
and  wandering  animals,  the  mod  adtive  and 
robuft  man  cannot  manage  more  than  fifty  of 
them.  They  (hould  never  be  fuffered  to  go 
out  during  fnow  or  hoar  froft,  but  be  kept  in 
the  (table,  and  fed  with  herbage,  fmall  branches 
of  trees,  gathered  in  autumn,  or  on  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  roots.  The  more  they  eat, 
the  greater  is  their  quantity  of  milk;  to  en- 
creafe  their  milk  (till  more,  they  are  made  to 
drink  a great  deal,  by  mixing  a little  nitre,  or 
fait  in  their  water.  They  may  be  milked  in 
fifteen  days  after  they  have  brought  forth,  and 
will  continue  to  give  a confiderable  quantity 
twice  a day,  for  four  or  five  months. 

The  female  produces  one  kid,  fometimes 
two,  very  rarely  three,  and  never  more  than 
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four  ; file  continues  to  breed  from  one  year  or 
eighteen  months,  until  (he  is  feven  years  of 
age  The  he- goat  will  propagate  as  long,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  him  ; but  he  commonly 
becomes  ufelefs  at  about  five.  He  is  then  fent 
to  taUen  among  the  old  and  young  male  goats 
which  have  been  caftrated  to  render  their  flefii 
more  juicy  and  tender.  They  are  fattened 
with  great  care,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wedders, 
but  they  are  never  fo  good,  excepting  in  very 
warm  climates,  where  mutton  is  always  ill— 
tailed.  The  ftrong  fmell  of  the  goat  does 
not  proceed  from  his  flefii  but  his  (kin.  Thêfe 
animals  are  not  permitted  to  grow  old,  or 
perhaps  they  might  live  to  ten  or  twelve  years; 
but  it  is  ufual  to  kill  them  as  foon  as  they 
ceafe  to  multiply,  becaufe  the  older  they  are  the 
worfe  is  their  flefii.  Both  male  and  female 
goats  have  horns,  with  a very  few  exceptions; 
they  vary  very  much  in  the  colour  of  their  hair: 
it  is  faid  that  thofe  which  are  white,  and  have 
no  horns,  give  the  mod  milk,  and  that  the  black 
ones  are  the  ftrongeft.  Though  they  cofl 
very  little  for  their  food  they  produce  a con- 
fiderable  profit  ; their  flefii,  tallow,  hair,  and 
lkin,  are  all  valuable  commodities.  Their 
milk  is  more  wholefome  and  better  than  that 
of  the  flieep  ; it  is  ufed  in  medicine,  curdles 
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eafily,  and  makes  very  good  cheefe.  The  fe-? 
males  w ill  allow  themfelves  to  be  fuckled  by 
young  children,  for  whom  their  milk  is  ex- 
cellent nourilhment.  Like  cows  and  fheep 
they  are  fucked  by  the  viper,  and  alfo  by  a 
bird,  called  in  France,  the  Goat-fucker,  which 
fallens  to  their  teats  during  the  night,  and,  as 
fome  fay,  makes  them  lofe  their  milk  for  ever 
after. 

Goats  have  no  incifive  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw;  thofe  in  the  under  fall  out,  and  are  re- 
placed in  the  fame  time  and  manner  as  thofe  of 
the  fheep.  Their  age  may  be  afcertained  by 
the  knobs  in  their  horns,  and  their  teeth.  The 
number  of  teeth  in  the  female  goats  is  not 
always  the  fame,  but  they  ufually  have  fewer 
than  the  male,  whofe  hair  is  alfo  more  rough, 
and  who  has  the  beard  and  horns  longer. 
Thefe  animals,  like  the  ox  and  fheep,  have  four 
flomachs,  and  chew  the  cud.  Their  fpecies  is 
more  generally  diffufed  than  that  of  fheep,  and 
goats  fimilar  to  ours  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  : only  in  Guinea,  and  other  warm 
climates  they  are  fmaller,  and  in  Mufcovy  and 
the  more  northern  regions,  they  are  larger. 
The  goats  of  Angora  and  Syria,  with  ears 
hanging  down,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
ours,  as  they  intermix  together,  and  will 
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produce  in  thefe  climates  : the  males  have  horns 
almoft  as  long  as  the  common  kind,  but  their 
directions  are  very  different,  they  are.  extended 
horizontally  from  each  fide  of  the  head,  and* 
form  fpirals  fomewhat  like  a ferew.  The  horns 
of  the  female  are  (hort,  they  bend  backwards, 
then  turn  down,  and  their  points  come  forward 
fo  as  nearly  to  approach  their  eyes  ; but  the  di- 
rections of  thefe  fometimes  vary.  Thefe  de- 
feripdons  are  from  a male  and  female  goat 
which  I have  feen.  Like  moft  Syrian  animals, 
their  hair  was  very  long  and  thick,  and  fo  fine 
that  fluffs  have  been  made  of  it  almoff  as  hand- 
fome  and  gloify  as  our  filks. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


PONTOPPIDAN  fays,  that  goats  abound 
in  Norway,  and  that  more  than  80,000  raw 
hides  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen  alone, 
befides  thofe  which  are  dreffed.  But  they 
feem  peculiarly  calculated  for  this  country,  as 
they  fearch  for  their  food  upon  high  and  rugged 
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mountains,  are  very  courageous,  and  To  far 
from  fearing  the  wolf,  will  even  affift  the 
dogs  in  repelling  their  attacks  upon  the 
flock. 


THE  SWINE,  THE  HOO  OF  SIAM,  AND  THE 
WILD  BOAR. 


I SHALL  treat  of  thefe  three  at  the  fame 
time,  becaufe  they  form  but  one  fpecies.  The 
one  is  wild,  and  the  other  two  the  Came  animal 
only  domeftic  ; and  though  they  are  different 
in  fome  external  marks,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
of  their  habits,  yet  thefe  differences  are  not 
very  effential,  but  relate  only  to  their  condi- 
tion ; they  are  not  much  changed  by  their  do- 
meftic ftate  ; as  they  will  intermix  and  pro- 
duce fertile  individuals  ; the  only  character 
which  conftitutcs  a diftindl  and  permanent 
fpecies. 


It 
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It  is  Angular  in  thefe  animals  that  their  fpe- 
cies  feems  to  be  entirely  diflin£t  by  itfelf,  and 
not  connected  with  any  other,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  principal  or  acceffary,  like  that 
of  the  horfe  with  the  afs,  or  the  goat  with  the 
fheep  ; nor  is  it  fubje£t  to  a variety  of  races 
like  the  dog  ; it  participates  of  many  fpecies, 
yet  effentially  differs  from  all.  Let  thofe  who 
would  circumfcribe  the  immenfity  of  nature 
into  narrow  fyftems,  attend  to  this  animal,  and 
they  will  find  it  furmounts  their  methodical  ar- 
rangements. In  its  extremities  it  has  no  re- 
femblance  to  whole-hoofed  animals,  being 
rather  cloven-hoofed,  and  yet  it  does  not  re- 
ferable them  fairly,  becaufe  though  it  appears 
to  have  but  two  toes,  yet  it  has  four  concealed 
within  ; nor  does  the  hog  refemble  thofe  which 
have  the  toes  feparated,  fince  he  walks  only 
on  two  toes,  and  the  other  two  are  neither  fo 
placed,  nor  extended  fufficiently,  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  that  refpe£t.  Shall  we  confider  this 
as  an  error  in  nature,  and  that  thefe  two  toes 
fo  concealed  ought  not  to  be  reckoned?  If  fo 
it  fhould  be  remembered  that  this  error  is  con- 
fiant ; that  befides  the  other  bones  of  the  feet 
do  not  refemble  cloven- footed  animals,  and 
that  there  are  ftriking  differences  in  many  other 
refpe&s,  for  the  latter  have  horns  and  no  in- 
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cifive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  they  have  four 
jflomachs,  chew  the  cud,  &c.  while  the  hog* 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  horns,  hut  one  ftomach, 
does  not  chew  the  cud,  and  has  cutting  teeth 
both  above  and  below;  thus  it  is  evident,  he 
neither  belongs  to  the  fpecies  of  hoofed  or 
cloven-footed  animals;  with  as  little  propriety 
can  he  be  ranked  among  the  web-footed  animals 
fince  he  differs  from  them  not  only  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  feet,  but  in  the  teeth,  ftomachy 
inteftines,  and  internal  parts  of  generation. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  in  fome  refpeéts 
he  forms  the  (hade  between  the  whole  and  clo- 
ven-footed animals,  and  in  others  between  the 
cloven-footed,  and  digitated  animals  ; for  he 
differs  lefs  from  the  whole-hoofed  quadrupeds 
in  the  form  and  number  of  his  teeth  than  from 
others  ; he  alfo  refembles  them  in  the  length 
of  his  jaw,  and,  like  them,  has  but  one  fto~ 
mach  ; but  by  an  appendage  annexed  to  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  pôfition  of  the  inteftines,  he 
feems  nearly  to  approach  the  cloven- footed 
animals,  or  thofe  who  chew  the  cud.  He 
likewife  refembles  them  in  the  external  parts 
of  generation,  at  the  fame  time  in  the  make  of 
its  legs,  habits  of  body,  number  of  young,  it 
approaches  very  near  to  the  digitated  quadru- 
peds. 
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Ariftotle  was  the  firft  who  divided  quadru- 
peds into  whole-hoofed,  cloven-footed,  and 
digitated,  and  he  allows,  that  the  hog  is  of  an 
ambiguous  fpecies;  but  the  only  reafonhe  gives 
is,  that  in  Illyria,  and  fome  other  places  there 
are  hogs  with  whole  hoofs.  This  animal  is 
alfo  a kind  of  exception  to  the  two  general 
rules  of  nature,  namely,  that  the  larger  the 
animals  the  lefs  young  they  produce,  and  that 
digitated  animals  are  the  mofl  prolific.  The 
hog,  though  far  above  the  middling  fize,  pro- 
duces more  than  any  other  quadruped.  By 
this  fertility,  as  well  as  by  the  formation  of 
the  ovary  of  the  female,  it  even  feems  to  form 
the  extremity  of  the  viviparous  fpecies,  and  to 
approach  the  oviparous.  In  (hort,  the  hog 
feems  to  be  of  an  equivocal  nature,  or  rather 
appears  ' fo  to  thofe  who  confider  the  hypo- 
thetical order  of  their  ideas  conftitutes  the 
common  order  of  Nature,  and  who  only  per- 
ceive, in  the  infinite  chain  of  beings,  fome  ap- 
parent points  to  which  they  would  refer  every 
natural  occurrence. 

It  is  not  by  circumfcribing  the  fphere  of  Na- 
ture that  we  can  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  her:  we  cannot  judge  of  her  by  making 
her  aâ  with  our  particular  views;  nor  is  it  by 
afcribing  our  ideas  to  her  author  that  we  can 
vol.  v.  Oo  penetrate 
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penetrate  into  his  defigns.  Inftead  of  con- 
fining and  limiting  the  powers  of  Nature  we 
fhould  extend  them  to  immenfity  we  ought 
to  look  on  nothing  as  impoffible,  but  that 
every  thing  which  may  be  really  has  exiftence. 
Ambiguous  fpecies,  and  irregular  productions, 
would  then  ceafe  to  furprife,  and  appear  equally 
as  neceflary  as  others  in  the  infinite  order  of 
things  ; they  fill  up  the  intervals,  form  the 
immediate  points,  and  mark  the  extremities  of 
the  chain.  Thefe  beings  prefent  the  human 
underftanding  curious  examples,  where  Na- 
ture, appearing  to  a£t  lefs  conformable  to  her- 
felf,  makes  a greater  difplay  of  her  powers, 
and  enables  us  to  trace  lingular  characters, 
which  indicate  that  her  defigns  are  more  ge- 
neral than  our  confined  views,  and  that  if  fhe 
does  nothing  in  vain,  neither  is  file  regulated 
by  the  defigns  we  attribute  to  her. 

Should  we  not  reflect  on  this  fingular  con- 
formation of  the  hog  ? He  appears  not  to 
have  been  formed  on  an  original  and  perfect 
plan,  lince  he  is  compofed  of  parts  peculiar  to 
other  animals,  and  has  evidently  parts  of  which 
he  makes  no  ufe,  particularly  the  toes  above 
defcribed,  notwithftanding  the  bones  are  per- 
fectly formed.  Nature  is  far  from  being  in- 
fluenced by  final  caufes  in  the  conformation  of 
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beings  ; why,  then,  may  fhe  not  fometimes 
give  redundant  parts,  fince  fhe  fo  often  with- 
holds thofe  which  are  eifential?  How  many 
animals  are  deficient  both  in  fenfes  and  mem- 
bers ? Why  fhould  we  fuppofe,  that  in  each 
individual  every  part  is  ufeful  to  the  others,  and 
necefiary  to  the  whole  r Is  it  not  fufficient 
that  they  are  found  together,  that  they  are  not 
hurtful,  can  grow  without  hindrance,  and  un- 
fold without  obliterating  each  other?  All 
things  which  are  not  hofiile  enough  to  deftroy 
each  other  certainly  can  fubfift  together  ; and 
perhaps  there  are,  in  moft  beings,  fewer  re- 
lative, ufeful,  or  necefiary  parts,  than  thofe 
which  are  indifferent,  ufelefs,or  fuperabundant; 
but  as  we  would  always  bring  things  to  a 
certain  end  when  parts  have  no  apparent  ufes, 
we  either  fuppofe  they  have  hidden  ones,  or  in- 
vent relations  which  have  no  foundation,  and 
only  ferve  to  lead  us  into  errors.  We  do  not 
confider  that  we  alter  the  philofophy,  and 
change  the  fenfe  of  the  objedl,  when  inflead  of 
enquiring  how  Nature  a£ts  we  endeavour  to 
divine  the  end  and  caufe  of  her  adting.  This 
general  prejudice,  which  is  too  frequently 
adopted,  ferves  only  to  blind  our  ignorance, 
and  is  both  ufelefs  and  oppofite  to  the  en- 
quiry after,  and  difeovery  of,  the  effects  of  Na- 
O o 2 ture, 
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ture.  Without  quitting  our  fubjeft  we  can 
give  fome  examples,  where  the  intentions  we  fo 
vainly  afcribe  to  Nature  are  evidently  contra- 
dieted.  It  is  faid  the  phalanges  are  formed 
merely  to  produce  fingers  or  toes,  yet  in  the 
hog  they  are  ufelefs,  fince  they  do  not  form 
toes  which  the  animal  can  make  any  advantage 
of  ; and  in  cloven-footed  animals  there  are  fmall 
bones  which  do  not  form  phalanges.  If  then 
it  was  the  defign  of  Nature  to  produce  toes,  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  hog  fhe  has  not  more 
than  half  executed  her  purpofe,  and  in  the 
others  fhe  has  fcarcely  began  it. 

The  allantois  is  a membrane  which  is  found 
with  the  fœtus  of  the  fow,  mare,  cow,  and 
many  other  animals.  This  membrane  adheres 
to  the  bladder,  and  is  faid  to  be  placed  there 
for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  urine  of  the 
fœtus  while  it  is  in  the  belly  of  the  mother  ; 
and  at  the  inftant  of  birth  an  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  liquor  is  found, in  the  allantois;  in 
the  cow,  where  perhaps  it  is  mod  abundant,  it 
never  amounts  to  more  than  a few  pints;  and 
the  extent  of  the  membrane  is  fo  great,  there  is 
not  any  proportion  between  that  and  the  liquor. 
This  membrane,  when  filled  with  air,  forms 
a kind  of  double  packet,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
crefcent,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  from 
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nine  to  twelve  inches  broad.  Can  it  require  a 
veffel  capable  of  containing  feveral  cubic  feet 
to  receive  three  or  four  pints  of  water  ? The 
bladder  of  the  foetus,  if  not  pierced  at  the 
bottom,  would  fuffice  to  contain  this  liquor,  as 
it  does  in  mankind,  and  thofe  animals  where 
the  allantois  has  not  been  difcovered  ; it  is, 
therefore,  plain  this  membrane  is  not  defigned 
to  receive  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  nor  for  any 
purpofe  we  are  capable  of  imagining,  for  if  it 
was  to  be  filled  it  would  form  a bulk  as  large 
as  the  body  in  which  it  was  contained;  befides, 
as  it  burfls  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  is 
thrown  away  with  the  other  membranes  which 
envelope  the  foetus,  it  is  certainly  as  ufelefs 
then  as  it  was  before. 

The  number  of  teats,  it  has  been  faid,  in 
every  fpecies  of  animals,  correfponds  with  the 
number  of  young  which  the  female  can  pro- 
duce and  fuckle.  Why  then  has  the  male, 
which  never  produces,  ufually  the  fame  num- 
ber of  teats  as  the  female?  and  why  fhould  the 
fow,  which  fometimes  produces  eighteen  or 
twenty  pigs,  never  have  more  than  twelve  teats, 
and  fometimes  lefs?  Does  not  this  prove  that 
it  is  not  by  final  caufes  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  determine  but  by  examining  how  fhe  ads, 

and 
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and  by  employing  the  phyfical  reafons  which 
prefent  themfelves  in  the  immenfe  variety  of  her 
productions.  Allowing  that  this  method,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  conduit  us  to  real 
knowledge,  is  more  difficult  than  the  other, 
and  that  there  are  an  infinity  of  faCts  in  Na- 
ture, which,  like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied with  fuccefs,  inftead  of  fearching  for  the 
ufe  of  this  great  capacity  in  the  allantois,  we 
ought  to  enquire  into  thofe  phyfical  relations 
which  may  indicate  the  origin  of  its  produc- 
tion; by  obferving,  for  example,  that  in  ani- 
mals, whofe  ftomachs  and  inteftines  are  not 
very  large,  the  allantois  is  either  very  fmall  or 
does  not  exift,  and  that  confequently  the  pro- 
duction of  this  membrane  has  fome  connection 
with  the  fize  of  the  inteftines,  &c.  By  con- 
fidering,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  number 
of  teats  is  not  equal  to  thofe  of  the  young, 
admitting  only  that  the  moft  prolific  animals 
have  the  greatefl  number  of  teats,  we  may 
conceive  that  this  numerous  production  de- 
pends on  the  conformation  of  the  interior  parts 
of  generation,  and  the  teats  being  alfo  the  ex- 
ternal dependencies  of  the  fame  parts,  there  is 
between  the  number  and  arragement  of  thofe 
parts  and  that  of  the  paps  a phyfical  relation, 
which  we  fliould  endeavour  to  inveftigate. 

But 
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Bat  I only  here  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
right  path,  without  entering  into  a difcuftion  ; 
yet  I muil  obferve,  that  numerous  productions 
depend  more  upon  the  internal  conftru&ion  of 
the  parts  of  generation  than  any  other  caufe. 
It  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  femen  emitted,  otherwife  the  horfe,  flag, 
ram,  and  goat,  would  be  more  prolific  than  the 
dog,  cat,  and  other  animals,  who  produce  a great 
number  of  young,  though  they  have  but  very 
little  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ; neither  does 
the  number  of  young  depend  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  coition,  for  once  coupling  of  the 
hog  and  the  dog  is  fufficient  to  produce  a great 
many  young  ; the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
the  emifiion  has  no  efFeCl  in  this  refpeCt,  for 
the  dog  remains  long  only  becaufe  he  is  re- 
tained by  an  obftacle  in  the  conformation  of 
the  parts  ; and  though  the  boar  has  not  this 
obftacle  yet  remains  longer  coupled  than  moft 
animals,  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn  from  that 
in  favour  of  the  numerous  productions  of  the 
fow,  fince  a cock  requires  not  more  than  an 
inftant  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  an  hen  will 
produce  in  a month.  1 fhall  have  occafion  to 
unfold  the  ideas  I have  accumulated,  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  one  fimple  probability,  or 
doubt,  when  founded  on  phyfical  relations,  pro- 
duces 
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duces  more  light  and  advantages  than  all  the 
final  caufes  put  together. 

To  the  fingularities  already  related  we  fhall 
add  fome  others.  The  fat  of  the  hog  differs 
from  that  of  almofl  every  other  quadruped, 
not  only  in  its  confiftence  and  quality,  but  its 
pofition  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  fat 
of  man,  and  thofe  animals  which  have  no  fuet, 
fuch  as  the  dog,  horfe,  &c.  is  pretty  equally 
mixed  with  the  flefh  ; the  fuet  of  the  fheep, 
goat,  deer,  &c.  is  found  only  at  the  extremities 
of  the  flelh  ; but  the  fat  of  the  hog  is  neither 
mixed  with  the  flefh  nor  coile&ed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, but  covers  the  animal  all  over,  and 
forms  a thick,  diftinct,  and  continued  layer  be- 
tween the  flefh  and  the  fkin.  This  peculiarity 
alfo  attends  the  whale,  and  other  cetaceous 
animals.  A ftill  greater  Angularity  is,  that  the 
hog  never  fheds  any  of  his  cutting  teeth,  like 
man,  the  horfe,  ox,  fheep,  &c.  but  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  during  life.  He  has  fix  cutting 
teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  a correfponding 
number  in  the  upper,  but,  by  an  irregularity, 
of  which  there  is  not  another  example  in  Na- 
ture, the  bottom  ones  are  of  a very  different 
form  from  the  upper,  for  inftead  of  being 
incifive  and  fharp  the  latter  are  long,  cylin- 
drical, blunt  at  the  points,  and  form  an  angle 
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EÎmoft  even  with  the  upper  jaw,  fo  that  their 
extremities  apply,  to  each  other  very  obliquely. 
It  is  only  the  hog,  and  two  or  three  other 
fpecies  of  animals,  which  have  the  canine 
teeth  very  long  ; they  differ  from  other  teeth 
by  coming  out  of  the  mouth,  and  growing 
during  their  whole  lives.  In  the  elephant,  and 
fea-cow,  they  are  cylindrical,  and  fome  feet  in 
length  ; in  the  wild  boar,  and  male  hog,  they 
are  partly  bent  in  the  form  of  a circle,  and  I 
have  feen  them  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long; 
they  are  deep  in  the  focket,  and,  like  thofe  of 
the  elephant,  have  a cavity  at  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity; but  the  elephant  and  fea-cow  have 
thefe  tufks  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  with- 
out canine  teeth  in  the  under;  while  the  male 
hog,  and  wild  boar,  have  them  in  both  jaws, 
and  thofe  of  the  under  are  the  raoft  ufeful  to 
the  animal  ; they  are  alfo  the  moft  dangerous, 
as  it  is  with  the  lower  tufks  the  wild  boar 
wounds  thofe  he  attacks. 

The  fow,  wild  fow,  and  the  hog  which  is 
cut,  have  thefe  canine  teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
but  they  do  not  grow  like  thofe  of  the  boar, 
and  fcarcely  appear  out  of  the  mouth.  Befide 
thefe  fixteen  teeth,  that  is,  twelve  incifive  and 
four  canine,  they  have  twenty-eight  grinders, 
which  make  forty-four  in  the  whole.  The 
VOL.  v.  Pp  wild 
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wild  boar,  (fig . 29.)  has  the  tufks  larger,  the 
fnout  ftronger,  and  the  head  longer  than  the 
domeftic  hog;  (fig . 28.)  his  feet  are  always 
larger,  his  toes  more  feparated,  and  his  briftles 
always  black. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  hog  appears  the  moft 
rough  and  brutal,  and  the  imperfections  of  his 
make  feem  to  influence  his  nature  ; all  his  ways 
are  uncouth,  all  his  appetites  unclean,  all  his 
fenfations  are  confined  to  a furious  luft  and 
brutal  gluttony  ; he  devours,  without  diftinc- 
tion,  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  even 
his  own  young  foon  after  their  birth.  His  vo- 
racioufnefs  feems  to  proceed  from  the  continual 
wants  of  his  ftomach,  which  is  immoderately 
large  ; and  the  coarfenefs  of  his  appetite  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  dullnefs  of  his  fenfes,  both 
as  to  tafte  and  feeling.  The  roughnefs  of  the 
hair,  hardnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  thicknefs  of  the 
fat,  render  thefe  animals  infenfible  to  blows. 
Mice  have  been  known  to  lodge  on  their  backs, 
and  to  eat  their  fkin  and  fat  without  their  Teem- 
ing fenfible  of  it.  Their  other  fenfes  are  good, 
and  it  is  well  known  to  huntfmen,  that  wild 
boars  hear  and  fmell  at  a great  diftance,  fince 
in  order  to  furprife  him  they  are  obliged  to 
watch  in  filence  during  the  night,  and  to  place 
themfelveS  oppofite  to  the  wind,'  to  prevent  his 
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having  notice  of  them  by  the  fmell,  which  in- 
variably makes  them  change  their  road. 

The  imperfeétion  in  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and 
feeling  is  (till  more  augmented  by  a leprous 
difeafe  which  renders  him  almofi  abfolutely  in- 
fenfible.  This  diforder  proceeds  perhaps  lefs 
from  the  texture  of  the  Ikin  and  flefli  of  this 
animal  than  from  his  natural  filth,  and  the  cor- 
ruption which  muft  refult  from  the  putrid  food 
which  he  frequently  devours  ; for  the  wild  boar 
who  ufually  lives  upon  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  and 
roots,  is  not  fubje£t  to  this  difiemper,  nor  is 
the  pig  while  it  continues  to  fuck.  The  dif- 
order is  only  to  be  prevented  in  the  domeftic  hog 
by  keeping  him  in  a clean  fiable  and  feeding 
him  with  wholefome  food  : his  flefh  will  become 
excellent  and  his  fat  firm  and  brittle,  if  he  is 
kept  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  he 
is  killed  in  a clean  fiable,  without  litter,  giving 
him  no  other  food  than  dry  wheat,  and  letting 
him  drink:  but  little  ; for  this  purpofe  a hog  of 
about  a year  old  and  nearly  fat  fliould  be  fe- 
lefted. 

The  ufual  method  of  fattening  hogs,  is  to 
give  them  plenty  of  barley,  acorns,  cabbages, 
boiled  peas,  roots,  and  water  mixed  with  bran. 
In  two  months  they  are  fat  ; their  lard  is  thick 
but  neither  firm  nor  white  ; and  their  fle/h, 
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though  good,  is  rather  infipid.  They  may  be 
fattened  at  a lefs  expence  in  woody  countries, 
by  conducting  them  into  forefts  during  autumn, 
when  acorns,  chefnuts,  beech-maft,  muft  quit 
their  hulks  and  fall  from  the  trees.  They  eat 
indifcriminately  all  wild  fruits,  and  fatten  in  a 
fhort  time,  efpecially  if  a little  warm  water 
mixed  with  bran  and  peafe-meal  is  given  to 
them  every  night  on  their  return  home  ; this 
drink  makes  theory fleep  and  augments  their  fat 
to  fuch  a degree  that  they  are  fometimes  un- 
able to  walk  or  fcarcely  move.  They  fatten 
much  the  quickeft  in  autumn,  both  on  account 
of  the  plenty  of  food  and  becaufe  they  lofe 
much  lefs  by  perfpiration  than  in  the  fummer 
months. 

It  is  not  neceffary  in  fattening  the  hog,  to 
wait,  as  with  other  cattle,  until  he  is  full 
grown  for  the  older  he  is  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  fatten  him,  and  his  flefh  decreàfes  in  good- 
ne(?  with  age.  Caftration,  which  fhould  al- 
ways precede  fattening,  is  ufually  performed 
when  they  are  fix  months  old,  and  either  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  as  both  heat  and  cold  are 
injurious  to  the  healing  of  the  wound.  When 
this  operation  is  performed  in  the  fpring,  they 
are  generally  fit  for  fattening  the  following 
autumn.  They  continue  growing  for  four  or 
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five  years,  and  even  to  that  period  it  is  not  li- 
mited, as  boars  kept  for  propagation  fometimes 
encreafe  in  fize  during  the  fixth,  and  the  wild 
boar  is  always  larger  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  years:  the  life  of  which  fometimes 
extends  to  25  or  30.  According  to  Ariftotle 
hogs  live  twenty  years,  and  both  males  and  fe- 
males are  fertile  till  the  fifteenth.  They  can 
couple  by  the  age  of  nine  or  twelve  months, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  feparate  until  they 
are  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  lows 
have  but  few  young  at  thefirft  litter,  and  thofe 
are  generally  weak,  even  when  a year  old  ; the 
is  at  all  times  in  feafon  and  folicits  the  male;  {he 
goes  four  months  after  copulation,  and  litters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ; (he  will  receive  the 
male  almoft  immediately  after  and  confequentiy 
bring  forth  twice  in  the  year.  The  wild  fow 
has  but  one  litter  in  the  year,  and  as  (he  per- 
fectly refembles  the  domeflic  one  in  every  of  her 
refpeCt,  this  difference  may  arife  both  from  her 
not  having  the  fame  kind  of  nourifhment,  and 
being  obliged  to  fuckle  her  young  much  longer. 
Jn  fifteen  days  pigs  are  fit  to  kill  ; as  many  fe- 
males are  unne.ceifary,  and  as  cadrated  hogs 
bring  moft  profit,  it  is  cuftomary  not  to  leave 
with  the  mother,  after  that  period,  more  than 
one  or  two  females,  and  feven  or  eight  males. 
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The  boars  kept  for  propagation  fhould  have 
a thick  body,  rather  fhort  than  long,  a large 
head,  fhort  fnout,  long  ears,  fmall  fiery  eyes,  a 
thick  neck,  flat  belly,  broad  thighs,  fhort  thick 
legs,  and  ffrong  black  battles'.  Black  hogs 
are  always  ftronger  than  white  ones.  The 
fow  fhould  have  a large  body,  fpacious  belly, 
and  large  dugs,  and  fome  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  her  being  of  a mild  difpofition.  After 
conception  fhe  fhould  be  taken  from  the  male, 
as  he  will  fometimes  do  her  an  injury:  fhe 
fhould  be  plentifully  fed  when  fhe  litters,  and 
watched  left  fhe  deftroys  her  young  ; and  the 
maie  muft  then  be  carefully  kept  away,  or  he 
will  devour  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  common 
to  let  the  females  go  with  the  males  in  the 
fpring,  that  they  may  litter  in  the  fummer,  and 
that  the  pigs  may  acquire  flrcngth  before 
winter  ; unlefs  when  two  litters  are  required 
in  the  year,  then  fhe  is  put  to  the  male  in 
November,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  May: 
fome  of  them  will  regularly  produce  every  five 
months.  The  wild  fow  generally  goes  with 
the  male  in  January,  and  brings  forth  in  June; 
fhe  fuckles  her  young  three  or  four  months, 
and  they  never  feparate  from  her  before  they 
are  two  or  three  years  old  ; and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  her  accompanied  with  two  or 
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three  different  litters  at  a time.  The  domeftic 
fow  is  not  permitted  to  fuckle  her  young  two 
months  ; as  early  as  three  weeks  they  go  with 
the  mother  to  the  fields,  by  way  of  being 
habituated  to  her  mode  of  living,  and  five 
weeks  afterwards  they  are  weaned,  when,  for 
fome  fhort  time  they  have  a little  milk,  mixed 
with  bran,  given  them  morning  and  evening. 
Hogs  are  particularly  fond  of  earth-worm  and 
roots,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  which  it  is 
that  they  tear  up  the  ground  with  their  fnouts. 
The  wild  boar,  who  has  a ftronger  fnout  than 
the  domeftic  one,  digs  deeper,  and  nearly  in  a 
ftraight  line,  while  the  latter  does  it  very  irre- 
gularly. 

The  wild  boars  do  not  feparate  from  their 
mothers  until  the  third  year,  and  to  which  age 
they  are  called  by  hunters  ftock-beafts,  from 
that  circumftance.  They  never  go  alone  until 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  encounter  the  wolf. 
When  they  have  young  they  form  themfelves 
into  flocks,  and  if  attacked  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  front  the  enemy,  and  by  prefling 
againft  the  weak  ones  keep  them  in  the  mid- 
dle ; the  domeftic  hogs  follow  the  fame  method, 
and  therefore  require  not  to  be  guarded  with 
dogs.  They  are  very  untraélable,  and  one 
man  cannot  manage  more  than  fifty  of  them  at 
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a time.  They  procure  a number  of  wild 
fruits  in  autumn  and  winter  by  being  taken  to 
the  woods,  as  they  do  worms  and  roots  in 
moift  lands  in  fummer,  both  of  which  are  good 
for  them;  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  go 
into  wafte  and  fallow  lands  during  the  fpring. 
From  March  to  Oâober  they  are  taken  out  as 
foon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  and  kept  to 
feed  till  ten  o’clock;  about  two  they  are  fuffered 
to  go  out  again,  and  continue  till  the  evening. 
In  the  winter  they  are  only  let  out  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  as  dew,  fnow,  and  rain,  are 
very  injurious  to  them.  When  a heavy  rain 
or  (form  comes  on,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
them  defert  the  flock  one  after  another,  and 
run  and  cry  until  they  arrive  at  the  ftable-door; 
and  it  is  the  youngeft  which  cry  the  loudefl  ; 
this  cry  is  different  from  their  ufual  grunting, 
and  refembles  that  which  they  make  when  tied 
up  for  {laughter.  The  male  cries  lefs  than  the 
female;  and  the  wild  boar  feldom  cries  but 
when  he  is  wounded  in  fighting  with  another; 
the  wild  fow  cries  more  often,  and  when  fud- 
denly  furprifed  will  blow  with  fuch  violence  as 
to  be  heard  at  a great  diftance. 

Although  thefe  animals  are  great  gluttons, 
yet  they  do  not  attack  or  devour  other  animals; 
fometimes,  however,  they  eat  corrupted  flefh. 
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Wild  boars  have  been  feen  to  eat  horfe-flefh, 
and  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  and  the  claws  of 
birds  have  been  found  in  their  flomach  ; but 
this  is,  perhaps,  more  from  neceffity  than  in- 
ftindt.  It  cannot,  neverthelefs,  be  denied  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  blood,  and  of  frefli  and 
blood  fielh,  fince  they  will  eat  their  own  young, 
and  even  children  in  the  cradle.  Whenever 
they  find  any  thing  fucculent  or  humid  they 
firfl  lick  and  then  fwallow  it.  It  is  common 
for  a whole  herd  of  thefe  animals  to  flop 
round  a heap  of  new-dug  clay,  and  though  it 
is  but  very  little  unftuous  they  will  all  lick  it, 
and  fome  of  them  fwallow  great  quantities. 
Their  gluttony  is  as  grofs  as  their  nature  is 
brutal:  they  have  fcarcely  any  diftin£t  fenti- 
ments;  the  young  ones  hardly  know  their 
mothers,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  mifiake  her, 
and  to  fuck  the  firfl;  fow  that  will  permit  them. 
Fear  and  neceffity  feem  to  give  more  inftinét 
and  fentiment  to  wild  hogs  for  the  young  are 
more  attached  to  their  mother,  who  alfo  ap- 
pears more  attentive  to  them  than  does  the  do- 
meftic  fow.  In  the  rutting  fealbn  the  male 
follows  the  female,  and  generally  flays  about 
a month  with  her  in  the  thickeft  and  rnoft 
foiitaiy  parts  of  the  foreft  : he  is  then  more 
fierce  than  ever,  and  becomes  perfectly  furious 
VOL.  v.  Q^q  if 
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if  another  male  endeavours  to  occupy  his  placé; 
in  that  cafe  they  fight,  wound,  and  fometimes 
kill  each  other.  The  wild  fow  is  never  furious 
but  when  her  young  is  in  danger  ; and  it  may 
be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  almoft  all  wild 
animals  the  males  are  more  ferocious  in  the 
rutting  feafon,  and  the  females  when  they  have 
young. 

The  wild  boar  is  hunted  by  dogs,  or  taken 
by  furprife  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  As  he  flies  flowly,  leaves  a ftrong  odour 
behind  him,  defends  himfelf  againft  the  dogs, 
and  wounds  them  dangeroufly,  he  fhould  not 
be  hunted  by  dogs  defigned  for  the  flag,  &c.  as 
it  will  fpoil  their  fcent,  and  give  them  the  habit 
of  moving  flowly.  Maftiffs  will  ferve  the 
purpofe,  and  are  eafily  trained  to  it.  The 
oldeft  only  fhould  be  attacked,  and  they  are 
eafily  known  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  ; a 
young  boar  of  three  years  old  is  difficult  to 
take,  becaufe  he  runs  a great  way  without 
flopping  ; but  the  old  boar  does  not  run  far, 
differs  himfelf  to  be  clofe  hunted,  and  has  no 
great  fear  of  the  dogs.  In  the  day  he  ufually 
hides  himfelf  in  the  mod  unfrequented  part  of 
the  wood,  and  comes  out  in  the  night  in  queft 
of  food.  In  dimmer  it  is  very  eafy  to  furprife 
him,  efpecially  in  the  cultivated  fields,  where 
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the  grain  is  ripe,  which  he  will  frequent  every 
night  As  foon  as  he  is  killed  the  hunters  cut 
off  his  tefticles,  for  their  odour  is  fo  flrong 
that  in  five  or  fix  hours  the  whole  of  his  flefh 
'-would  be  infedied.  Of  an  old  wild  boar  the 
head  only  is  good  to  eat,  while  every  part  of 
the  young  one,  oi  not  more  than  one  year  old, 
is  extremely  delicate.  The  flefh  of  the  do- 
meflic  boar  is  ftill  worfe  than  that  of  the  wTild 
one,  and  it  is  only  by  caflration  and  fattening 
that  they  are  rendered  fit  to  eat.  The  ancients 
caftrated  the  young  wild  boars,  w7hich  they 
could  get  trom  their  mothers,  and  then  re- 
turned them  again  into  the  woods,  where  they 
foon  grew  fat,  and  their  flefh  was  much  better 
than  that  of  domeftic  hogs. 

No  one  who  lives  in  the  country  is  ignorant 
of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  hog  ; his  flefh 
fells  for  more  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  his  lard 
for  nearly  double  ; the  blood,  inteftines,  feet, 
and  tongue,  are  all  prepared  and  ufed  as  food. 
The  dung  of  the  hog  is  colder  than  that  of 
other  animals,  and  fhould  not  be  ufed  for  any 
but  hot  and  dry  lands.  The  fat  of  the.  in- 
teftines and  web,  which  differs  from  the  com- 
mon lard,  is  employed  for  greafing  wheels,  and 
many  other  purpofes.  Sieves  are  made  of  the 
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fkin,  and  brufhes  and  pencil-brufhes  are  made 
of  the  hair  and  bridles.  The  flefh  of  this 
animal  takes  fait  better,  and  will  keep  longer 
than  that  of  any  other. 

This  fpecies,  though  very  abundant,  and 
greatly  fpread  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
were  not  found  on  the  new  continent  till 
they  were  tranfported  thither  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  alfo  took  large  black  hogs  to  almoft 
all  the  iilands  of  America.  They  have  be- 
come wild,  and  multiplied  greatly  in  many 
places:  they  refemble  our  wild  boars,  and 

their  bodies  are  fhorter,  their  heads  larger,  and 
their  fkins  thicker  than  the  domeftic  hogs, 
which  in  wrarm  climates  are  all  black,  like  the 
wild  boar. 

By  one  of  thofe  prejudices  which  fuper- 
flition  alone  could  produce  and  fupport,  the 
Mahometans  are  deprived  of  this  animal  ; hav- 
ing been  told  hogs  are  unclean  they  do  not 
either  touch  or  feed  on  them.  The  Chinefe, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  fond  of  their  flefh  ; 
they  raife  numerous  herds  of  them,  and  pork 
is  their  principal  food  ; and  this  circumftance 
is  faid  to  have  prevented  them  from  receiving 
the  law  of  Mahomet.  The  hogs  of  China', 
Siam,  and  India,  differ  from  thofe  of  Europe  ; 
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they  are  fmaller,  have  fhorter  legs,  and  their 
flefh  is  much  more  white  and  delicate.  Some 
of  them  have  been  reared  in  France,  and  they 
will  intermix  and  produce  with  the  common 
hogs.  The  negroes  raife  great  numbers  of 
hogs,  and  though  there  are  but  few  among  the 
Moors,  or  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Mahometans,  yet  wild  boars  are  as  plenty  in 
Africa  and  in  Afia  as  in  Europe. 

Thus  thefe  animals  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  climates  ; it  is  only  obi'ervable,  that 
the  boar,  by  becoming  domeftic,  degenerates 
more  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates.  A degree 
of  temperature  is  fufficient  to  change  their 
colour.  Hogs  are  commonly  white  in  the 
northern  parts  of  France,  as  they  are  in 
Vivarais,  while  in  Dauphiny,  which  is  not  far 
diftant,  they  are  all  black  ; thole  of  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Spain,  Italy,  India,  China,  and 
America,  are  alfo  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
hog  of  Siam  has  a greater  refemblance  to  the 
domeftic  hog  than  to  the  wild  boar.  One  of 
the  moft  evident  marks  of  degeneration  is  fur- 
niftied  by  the  ears,  which  become  more  fupple 
and  pendant  as  the  animal  changes  into  a do- 
meftic ftate  ; in  fhort,  the  ears  of  the  domeftic 
hog  are  not  fo  ftiff,  are  much  longer,  and  more 
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pendant  than  thofe  of  the  wild  boar,  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as-  he  model  of  the 
fpecies. 


THE  DOG. 


IT  is  neither  the  largenefsof  make,  elegance 
of  form,  ftrength  of  body,  freedom  of  motions, 
nor  all  the  exterior  qualities,  which  conftitute 
the  nobleft  properties  in  an  animated  being  ; 
in  mankind  genius  is  preferred  to  figure,  courage 
to  ftrength,  and  fentiment  to  beauty  ; fo  we 
confider  the  interior  qualities  in  an  animal  as 
the  moll  eftimable  ; for  it  is  by  thofe  he  differs 
from  the  automaton,  rifes  above  the  vegetable 
fpecies,  and  approaches  nearer  to  man  It  is 
fentiment  which  ennobles,  regulates,  and  en- 
livens his  being,  which  gives  adivity  to  all  his 
organs,  and  birth  to  defire  and  motion.  The 
perfedion  of  an  animal  depends,  then,  upon 
fentiment  alone,  and  the  more  this  is  extended 
the  more  are  his  faculties  arid  refources  aug- 
mented, and  the  greater  a*  his  relations  with 
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the  reft  of  the  univerfe.  When  this  fentiment 
is  delicate,  and  improved  by  inftruâion,  the 
animal  becomes  worthy  to  afiociate  with  man  ; 
he  knows  how  to  concur  with  his  defigns,  to 
watch  for  his  fafety,  to  defend  and  to  flatter 
him  with  carefles  ; by  repeating  performances 
of  thefe  fervices  he  conciliates  the  affection  of 
his  mafter,  and  from  his  tyrant  makes  him  his 
protestor. 

The  dog,  independent  of  his  beauty,  ftrength, 
vivacity,  and  nimblenefs,  has  all  the  interior 
qualities  which  can  attract  the  regard  of  man. 
a paflionate  and  ferocious  temper  makes  the 
wild  dog  dreaded  by  moft  animals,  as  much  as 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  domeftic  dog 
renders  him  agreeable  ; to  his  mafter  he  flies 
with  alacrity,  and  fubmiffively  lays  at  his  feet 
all  his  courage,  ftrength,  and  talents  ; he  feems 
toconfult,  interrogate,  and  fupplicate  for  orders, 
which  he  is  folicitous  to  execute  ; a glance  of 
the  eye  is  fufficient,  for  he  underftands  the 
fmalleft  figns  of  his  will.  Without  having 
like  man,  the  faculty  of  thought,  he  has  all  the 
ardour  of  fentiment,  with  fidelity  and  con- 
ftancy  in  his  affeftions  ; neither  ambition,  in- 
tereft,  nor  defire  of  revenge,  can  corrupt  him, 
and  he  has  no  fear  but  that  of  difpleafing  ; he 
is  all  zeal,  warmth,  and  obedience  ; more  in- 
clined 
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dined  to  remember  benefits  than  injuries  ; he 
foon  forgets  ill-ufage,  or  at  lead  only  recol- 
lects it  to  make  his  attachment  the  ftronger* 
Infiead  of  irritating  or  running  away,  he  ex- 
pofes  himfelf  to  the  feverity  of  his  matter,  and 
licks  the  hand  which  caufes  his  pain  : he  only 
oppofes  by  his  cries,  and  in  the  end  fubdues  by 
patience  and  fubmittion. 

More  docile  and  tradable  than  any  other 
animal,  the  dog  is  not  only  inftruded  in  a very 
fhort  time,  but  he  even  conforms  himfelf  to 
the  manners,  motions,  and  habits,  of  thofe  who 
command  him.  He  allumes  all  the  modes  of 
the  family  in  which  he  lives  ; like  the  other 
domeftics  he  is  haughty  with  the  great  and 
ruftic  with  the  peafant.  Always  attentive  to 
his  matter,  and  defirous  of  pleafing  his  friends, 
he  is  totally  indifferent  to  ftrangers,  and  op- 
pofes beggars,  whom  he  knows  by  their  drefs, 
voice,  and  geftures,  and  prevents  their  ap- 
proach. When  the  care  of  a houfe  is  com- 
mitted to  him  during  the  night  he  becomes 
more  bold,  and  fometimes  perfedly  ferocious  ; 
he  watches,  goes  his  rounds,  feents  ttrangers 
at  a diftance,  and  if  they  flop,  or  attempt  to 
break  in,  he  flics  to  oppofe  them  and  by  re- 
iterated barkings,  and  other  efforts  of  pafiion, 
he  gives  the  alarm  to  the  family.  He  is  equally 
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furious  againft  thieves  as  rapacious  animals;  he 
attacks,  wounds,  and  forces  from  them  what 
they  were  endeavouring  to  take  away  ; but 
contented  with  having  conquered,  he  will  lie 
down  upon  the  fpoil,  nor  even  touch  it  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  appetite  ; giving  at  once  an  example 
of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

To  determine  of  the  importance  of  this  fpe- 
cies  in  the  order  of  nature,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
never  had  exifted.  Without  the  afliftance  of 
the  dog  how  could  man  have  been  able  to  tame 
and  reduce  other  animals  into  flavery  ? How 
could  he  difcover,  hunt,  and  deftroy  noxious  and 
favage  beads  ? To  preferve  his  own  fafety,  and 
to  render  himfelf  matter  of  the  animated  world, 
it  was  neceffary  to  make  friends  among  thofe 
animals  whom  he  found  capable  of  attachment 
to  oppofe  them  to  others,  therefore  the  train- 
ing of  dogs  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  art  in- 
vented by  man,  and  the  fruit  of  that  art  was  the 
conqueft  and  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  earth. 

Almoft  all  animals  have  more  agility,  fwift- 
nefs,  ftrength,  and  even  courage  than  man. 
Nature  has  furnifhed  them  better  ; their  fenfes, 
but  above  all  that  of  fmelling,  is  more  perfeét. 
To  have  gained  over  a traélable  and  courageous 
fpecies  like  the  dog,  was  acquiring  new  fenfes 
and  faculties.  The  machines  and  inftruments 
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which  we  have  invented  to  improve  or  extend 
our  other  fenfes,  do  not  come  near,  for  utility, 
thofe  nature  has  prefented  to  us  ; which  by  fup- 
plying  the  defeats  of  our  fmelling,havefurnifh- 
ed  us  with  the  great  and  permanent  means  of 
conqueft  and  dominion.  The  dog,  faithful  to 
man,  will  always  preferve  a portion  of  his  em- 
pire, and  a degree  of  fuperiority  over  other  ani- 
mals ; he  reigns  at  the  head  of  a flock,  and 
makes  himfelf  better  underftood  than  the  voice 
of  the  fhepherd  ; fafety,  order,  and  difcipline  are 
the  fruits  of  his  vigilance  and  a&ivity  ; they  are 
a people  fubmitted  to  his  management,  whom 
he  condudsand  proteds,  and  againfl:  whom  he 
never  employs  force,  but  for  the  prefervation 
of  peace  and  good  ordei*.  But  in  war  againft 
his  enemies,  or  wild  animals,  his  courage  fliines 
forth,  his  underftanding  is  difplayed,  and  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents  are  united.  As 
foon  as  he  hears  the  noife  of  arms,  as  foon  as 
the  horn,  or  the  huntfman’s  voice  gives  the 
alarm,  filled  with  a new  ardour  the  dog  ex- 
prefles  his  joy  by  the  mod  lively  tranfports, 
and  (hews  by  his  emotions  and  cries,  his  im- 
patience for  combat  and  his  defire  to  conquer, 
Sometimes  he  moves  along  with  cautious 
filence  to  difcover  and  furprife  his  enemy  ; at 
others  he  traces  the  animal  ftcp  by  ftep,  and 
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by  different  tones  indicates  the  diftance,  fpe~ 
cies,  and  even  age  of  what  he  is  in  purfuit  of, 
Pufhed,  intimidated,  and  defpairing  of  fafety  In 
flight  alone,  animals  make  ufe  of  all  their  fa- 
culties and  oppofe  craft  to  fagacity.  In  no  in- 
ftance  are  the  refources  of  inftinét  more  admi- 
rable : in  order  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  dog 
to  trace  him,  the  animal  doubles,  goes  over  its 
own  fteps  again,  by  a Tingle  fpringwill  clear  a 
hedge  or  highway,  and  fwims  over  brooks  and 
rivers  ; but  being  (till  purfued  and  unable  to 
annihilate  himfelf,  he  endeavours  to  put  another 
in  his  place  ; for  this  he  feeks  an  unexperienced 
neighbour,  with  whom  he  keeps  clofe  until  he 
fuppofes  their  fteps  are  fufficiently  intermixed 
to  confound  the  fcent  of  his,  when  he  fuddenly 
leaves  him  to  become  a victim  to  his  deceived 
enemy.  But  the  dog,  by  the  fuperiority  which 
exercife  and  education  have  given  him,  and  by 
the  excellence  of  his  fenfations,  does  not  lofe 
the  objeft  of  his  purfuit  ; by  this  fcent  he  finds 
out  all  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  all  the 
falfe  means  adopted  to  make  him  go  affray  ; and 
far  from  abandoning  the  one  he  was  in  purfuit 
of  for  another,  he  redoubles  his  ardour,  at 
length  overtakes,  attacks,  and  puts  him  to 
death  ; thus  drenching  in  his  blood  both  his 
hatred  and  revenge. 
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The  inclination  for  hunting  or  war  animals 
poffefs  in  common  with  us.  Man,  in  a favage 
ftate,  knows  only  how  to  fight  and  to  hunt.  All 
carnivorous  animals  which  have  ftrength  and 
weapons  hunt  naturally.  The  lion  and  the 
tiger,  whofe  ftrength  is  fo  great  that  they  are 
fure  to  conquer,  hunt  alone,  and  without  art. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  dogs,  hunt  in  packs, 
aflift  each  other  and  divide  the  prey,  and  when 
education  in  the  domeftic  dog  has  improved 
this  natural  talent,  when  he  is  taught  to  reprefs 
his  ardour  and  to  regulate  his  motions,  he  hunts 
with  art  and  knowledge,  and  always  with  fuc- 
cefs.  In  deferts  and  depopulated  countries, 
there  are  wilds  dogs  which  differ  in  their  man- 
ners from  wolves,  in  no  cafe  but  in  the  facility 
upon  which  they  are  tamed.  They  unite  in 
large  troops  to  hunt,  and  will  attack  wild 
boars,  bulls,  and  even  lions  and  tigers.  In 
America  the. wild  dogs  fpring  from  a domeftic 
race  and  weretranfported  thither  from  Europe  ; 
fome  of  them  having  been  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned in  thofe  deferts,  have  multiplied  in  fuch 
a degree  that  they  go  in  troops  to  inhabit 
places,  where  they  attack  the  cattle,  and  will 
fometimes  even  inful, t the  inhabitants,  who  are 
obliged  to  drive  them  away  by  force  and  kill 
them  like  other  ferocious  animals.  Dogs  how- 
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ever  continue  in  this  Hate  only  while  they  re- 
main unacquainted  with  man,  for  if  we  ap- 
proach wild  ones  with  gentlenefs,  they  foon 
grow  tame,  become  familiar,  and  remain  faith- 
fully attached  to  their  mailers  ; but  the  wolf 
though  taken  young  and  brought  up  in  the 
houfe,  is  only  gentle  in  his  youth,  never  lofes 
his  tafte  for  prey,  and  fooner  or  latter  gives 
himfelf  up  to  his  fondnefs  for  rapine  and  de- 
ftrufition. 

The  dog  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  animal 
whofe  fidelity  will  {land  the  proof  ; who  always 
knows  his  mailer,  and  even  his  mailer’s 
friends  ; who  points  out  a llranger  as  foon  as  he 
arrives  ; who  underllands  his  own  name,  and 
knows  the  voices  of  the  domellics  ; who  has 
not  confidence  in  himfelf  alone  ; who,  when  he 
has  loft  his  mailer,  will  call  upon  him  by  his 
cries  and  lamentations  ; who  in  long  journeys, 
and  which  he  may  have  travelled  but  once,  will 
remember  his  way,  and  find  out  the  roads  ; in 
fine,  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe  talents 
are  evident,  and  whofe  education  is  always  fuc- 
cefsful.  Of  all  animals  he  is  alfo  the  moll 
fufceptible  of  imprefiions,  moll  eafily  modified 
by  moral  caufes,  and  moll  fubje£l  to  alterations 
caufed  by  phyfical  influences.  The  tempera- 
ment, faculties,  and  habits  of  his  body  vary 
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prodigioufly,  and  even  his  form  is  not  uniform. 
In  the  fame  country  one  dog  is  very  different 
from  another,  and  the  fpecies  feems  quite 
changed  in  different  climates  ; from  thence 
fpring  the  mixture  and  variety  of  races  which 
are  fo  great  that  it  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  or 
deferibe  them.  From  the  fame  caufes  arife  that 
great  variety  fo  vifible  in  the  height,  figure, 
length  of  the  fnout,  form  of  the  head,  length 
and  dire£lion  of  the  ears  and  tail,  colour,  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  hair,  &c.  fo  that  there 
feems  to  remain  nothing  confiant  in  thefe  ani- 
mals but  the  conformity  of  their  internal  orga- 
nization/and  the  faculty  of  procreating  toge- 
ther. And  as  thofe  which  differ  moft  from 
each  other*  can  intermix  and  produce  fertile 
individuals,  it  is  evident  that  dogs,  however 
greatly  they  may  vary,  neverthelefs  conflitutc 
but  one  fpecies.  But  what  is  moft  difficult  to 
afeertain  in  this  numerous  variety  of  races,  is 
the  charaéler  of  the  primitive  flock.  How  are 
we  to  diftinguifh  the  effedls  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  food,  &c.  ? How  dif- 
cover  the  changes  which  have  refulted  from  an 
intermixture  among  themfelves,  either  in  a 
wild  or  domeftic  ftater  all  thefe  caufes  will, 
in  time,  alter  the  moft  permanent  forms,  and 
the  image  of  nature  does  not  preferve  its  purity 
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in  thofe  objects  of  which  mankind  have  had  the 
management.  Thofe  animals  which  are  inde- 
pendent and  can  chufe  for  themfelves  both  their 
food  and  climate,  are  thofe  which  beft  prefer ve 
their  original  impreffions,  and  we  may  believe 
the  mod  antient  of  their  fpecies  are  the  mod 
faithfully  reprefented  by  their  defendants.  But 
thofe  which  mankind  have  fubdued,  tranfported 
from  climate  to  climate,  whofe  food,  cudoms, 
and  manners  of  living  he  has  changed,  may 
atlfo  be  thofe  which  have  changed  mod  in  their 
forms  ; and  it  is  a fact  that  there  are  more 
varieties  among  domedic  than  wild  animals  ; 
and  as  among  domedic  animâlsthe  dog  is  mod 
attached  to  man,  lives  alfo  the  mod  irregularly, 
and  who  pofTeffcs  fentimcnts  to  render  him  do- 
cile, obedient,  fufceptible  of  all  impreffions* 
and  fubmiffive  to  all  redraints,  it  is  not  adoniffi- 
ing  that  he  thould  be  that  in  which  we  find  the 
greated  variety  not  only  in  figure,  height,  and 
colour,  but  in  every  other  quality. 

There  are  alfo  other  circumdances  which 
contribute  to  this  change.  The  life  of  the 
dog  is  fhort,  his  produce  is  frequent,  and  in 
pretty  large  numbers  ; he  is  perpetually  be- 
neath the  eye  of  man,  and  whenever,  by  chance 
or  accident,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  na- 
ture, there  may  have  appeared  an  individual 
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pofleffing  fingular  characters,  or  apparent  va- 
rieties, they  have  been  perpetuated  by  uniting 
together  thofe  individuals,  and  not  permitting 
them  to  intermix  with  any  others  ; as  is  done 
in  the  prefent  time,  when  we  want  to  procure 
a new  breed  of  dogs,  or  other  animals.  Be- 
fides,  though  all  the  fpecies  were  equally  an- 
cient, yet  the  number  of  generations  being  ne- 
ceffarily  the  greateft  in  thofe  whofe  lives  are 
fiiort,  their  varieties,  changes,  and  even  de- 
generations, muft  have  become  more  fenfible, 
fince  they  muft:  be  farther  removed  from  their 
original  flock  than  thofe  whofe  lives  are 
longer.  Man  is  at  prefent  eight  times  nearer 
to  Adam  than  is  the  dog  to  the  firft  of  his 
race,  becaufe  man  lives  to  fourfcore  years,  and 
the  dog  to  not  more  than  ten.  If,  therefore, 
from  any  caufe  thefe  two  fpecies 'equally  de- 
generate, the  alteration  would  be  eight  times 
more  confpicuous  in  the  dog  than  in  man. 
Thofe  whofe  lives  are  fo  fhort  that  they  are 
fucceeded  every  year  by  a newgeneration,  are  in- 
finitely more  fubjeél  to  variations  of  every  kind 
than  thofe  which  have  longer  lives.  It  is  the 
fame  with  annual  plants  (fome  of  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  artificial  or  factitious),  when  com- 
pared with  other  vegetables.  Wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  fo  greatly  changed  by , men 
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that  it  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  any  where  found 
in  a ftate  of  nature.  It  certainly  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  darnel,  dog-grafs,  and  feveral 
other  herbs  of  the  field,  but  we  are  ignorant  to 
which  its  origin  ought  to  be  referred  ; and  as 
it  is  renewed  every  year,  and  ferves  for  the 
common  food  of  man*  fo  it  has  experienced 
more  cultivation  than  any  other  plant,  and 
confequently  undergone  a greater  variety  of 
changes.  Man  can,  therefore,  not  only  make 
every  individual  in  the  univerfe  ufeful  to  his 
wants,  but,  with  the  aid  of  time,  change, 
modify,  and  improve  their  fpecies  ; and  this  is 
the  greatefi:  power  he  has  over  Nature.  To 
have  transformed  a barren  herb  into  wheat  is 
a kind  of  creation,  on  which,  however,  he  has 
no  reafon  to  pride  himfelf,  fince  it  is  only  by 
the  fweat  of  his  brow,  and  reiterated  culture, 
that  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  bofom  of 
the  earth  this,  and  fometimes  bitter,  fubfiftence. 
Thus  thofe  fpecies,  as  well  among  vegetables 
as  animals,  which  have  been  the  moft  cul- 
tivated by  man,  are  thofe  which  have  under- 
gone the  greateft  changes;  and  as  we  are 
fometimes,  as  in  the  example  of  the  wheat, 
unable  to  know  their  primitive  form,  it  is  not 
impoffible  that  among  the  numerous  varieties 
of  dogs  which  exift  at  prefent  there  may  not 
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be  one  like  the  firft  animal  of  this  fpecies,  al- 
though  the  whole  of  thefe  breeds  from  him 
muft  virtually  have  proceeded-  Nature,  not- 
withflanding,  never  fails  to  refume  her 
rights  when  left  at  liberty  to  a£t.  Wheat,  if 
fown  in  uncultivated  land,  degenerates  the  firft 
year  ; if  that  is  likewife  fown  it  will  be  more 
degenerated  in  the  fécond  generation,  and  if 
continued  for  a fucceflion  of  ages  the  original 
plant  of  the  wheat  would  appear  ; and,  by  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  difcovered 
how  much  time  Nature  requires  to  reinftate 
herfelf,  and  deftroy  the  effe£t  of  art,  which 
reftrained  her.  This  experiment  might  eafily 
be  made  on  corn  and  plants,  but  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  it  on  animals,  becaufe  they 
would  not  only  be  difficult  to  couple  and  unite 
but  even  to  manage,  and  to  furmount  that  in- 
vincible repugnance  they  have  to  every  thing 
which  is  contrary  to  their  difpofitions  or  habits. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  expecft  to  find  out,  by 
this  method,  which  is  the  primitive  race  of 
dogs,  or  any  other  animals,  which  are  fubjeét 
to  permanent  varieties.  But  in  default  of  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  fa<fts,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
quired, we  may  affimilate  particular  indica- 
tions, and  from  thofe  draw  probable  conjec- 
tures. 
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Thofe  domeftic  dogs  which  were  abandoned 
in  the  deferts  of  America,  and  have  lived  wild 
for  150  or  200  years,  though  then  changed 
from  their  original  breed,  muff,  notwithftand- 
ing,  in  this  long  fpace  of  time,  have  approached, 
at  leaf!  in  part,  to  their  primitive  form.  Tra- 
vellers fay  that  they  refemble  our  greyhounds, 
and  they  fay  the  fame  of  the  wild  dogs  at 
Congo,  which  like  thofe  in  America,  aflemble 
in  packs  to  make  war  with  lions,  tigers,  &c. 
But  others,  without  comparing  the  wild  dogs  of 
St.  Domingo  to  greyhounds,  only  fay  that  they 
have  long  flat  heads,  thin  muzzles,  a ferocious 
air,  and  thin  meagre  bodies;  that  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly fwift  in  the  chace,  hunt  in  perfection, 
and  are  eafily  taken  and  tamed  when  young  ; 
thus  thefe  wild  dogs  are  extremely  thin  and 
light  ; and  as  the  common  greyhound  differs 
but  little  from  the  cur,  or  Irifh  greyhound,  or 
from  that  which  is  called  the  (hepherd’s  dog 
it  is  not  improbable  that  thefe  wild  dogs  are 
rather  of  thofe  fpecies  than  real  greyhounds  ; 
becaufe,  on  the  other  hand,  more  ancient  tra- 
vellers have  faid  that  the  dogs  of  Canada  have 
ears  ereCt,  and  refemble  our  middle-fized 
fhepherds  dogs  ; that  thofe  of  the  Antille  Ifles 
had  very  long  heads  and  ears,  and  had  very 
jnuch  the  appearance  of  foxes;  that  the  Indians 
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of  Peru  had  only  two  kinds,  a large  and  a 
fmall  one,  which  they  called  Alco  ; that  thofe 
of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  were  very  ugly, 
and  that  their  hair  was  rough  and  coarfe, 
which  likewife  implies  they  had  ears  ereft. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  doubt  that  the 
original  dogs  of  America,  before  they  had  any 
communication  with  thofe  of  Europe,  were  all 
of  the  fame  race',  and  that  they  approached 
neareft  to  thofe  dogs  which  have  thin  muzzles, 
ereft  ears,  and  coarfe  hair,  like  the  fhepherds 
dogs  ; and  what  leads  me  farther  to  believe 
that  the  wild  dogs  of  St.  Domingo  are  not 
real  greyhounds  is  the  latter  being  fo  fcarce  in 
France,  that  they  are  brought  for  the  king 
from  Conftantinople,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Levant,  and  becaufe  I never  knew  of  any 
being  brought  from  St.  Domingo,  or  any  of 
our  American  colonies.  Bèfides,  in  fearching 
what  travellers  have  faid  of  dogs  of  different 
colonies,  we  find  that  the  dogs  of  cold  climates 
have  long  muzzled  and  erefl:  ears  ; that  thofe 
of  Lapland  are  fmall,  have  ereft  ears,  and 
pointed  muzzles  ; that  the  Siberian,  or  wolf 
dogs,  are  bigger  than  thofe  of  Lapland,  but 
they  alfo  have  ere&  ears,  coarfe  hair,  and  fharp 
muzzles,  and  that  thofe  of  Iceland  have  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Siberian  dogs  ; and, 
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in  the  fame  manner,  the  natiye  dogs  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries, have  fharp  muzzles,  ere£t  ears,  long 
trailing  tails,  long  hair,  but  fhining  and  rough; 
that  thefe  dogs  are  excellent  for  guarding  of 
flocks,  and  confequently  not  only  refemble  in 
figure  but  even  in  inftin£t  our  fhepherds  dogs. 
In  climates  dill  warmer,  fuch  as  Madagafcar, 
Madura,  Calicut,  and  Malabar,  the  native 
dogs  have  all  (harp  muzzles,  ere&  ears,  and 
in  almoft  every  refpeâ:  refemble  our  (hepherds 
dogs  ; nay  that  even  when  maftiffs,  fpaniels, 
water-dogs,  bull-dogs,  beagles,  blood-hounds, 
&c.  have  been  tranfported  thither  they  dege- 
nerated at  the  fécond  or  third  generation. 
In  countries  extremely  hot,  like  Guinea,  the 
degeneration  is  (till  more  quick,  fince  by  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  they  lofe  their  voice, 
can  no  longer  bark,  but  only  make  an  howling 
noife,  and  their  immediate  offspring  have  ereéfc 
ears  like  foxes.  The  native  dogs  of  thefe 
regions  are  very  ugly  ; they  have  fharp  muz- 
zles, long  ere£t  ears,  and  long  pointed  tails  ; 
they  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies,  their  fkin 
is  ufually  fpotted,  though  fometimes  it  is  of  an 
uniform  colour  : in  fhort  they  are  difagreeable 
to  the  eye  and  flill  more  to  the  touch. 
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We  may  prefume,  therefore,  and  with  fotne 
degre  of  probability,  that  the  fhepherd’s  dog 
is  that  which  approaches  neareft  to  the  pri- 
mitive race,  fince  in  all  countries  inhabited  by 
favages,  or  men  half  civilized,  the  dogs  re- 
femble  this  breed  more  than  any  other.  On 
the  whole  continent  of  the  New  world,  they 
had  but  thefe  and  no  variety  ;'nor  is  there  any 
others  to  be  found  on  the  fouth  and  north  ex- 
tremities of  our  own  continent;  and  even  in 
France  and  other  temperate  climates,  they  are 
ftill  very  numerous,  though  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  multiplying  and  rearing  the 
more  beautiful,  than  the  prefervation  of  thofe 
which  are  moft  ufeful,  and  which  has  been 
totally  abandoned  to  the  peafants  who  have  the 
care  of  our  flocks.  If  we  alfo  confider  that 
this  dog  notwithftanding  his  uglinefs,  and  his 
wild  and  melancholy  look,  is  ftill  fuperior  in 
inftinél  to  all  others,  that  he  has  a decided 
character  in  which  education  has  no  {hare, 
that  he  is  the  only  thing  born  perfe&Iy  trained, 
that  guided  by  natural  powers  alone,  he  ap- 
plies himfelf  to  the  care  of  our  flocks,  which 
he  executes  with  Angular  afliduity,  vigilance, 
and  fidelity,  that  he  condu&s  them  with  an 
admirable  intelligence  which  has  not  been 
communicated  to  him  ; that  his  talents  aftonifh 
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at  the  fame  time  they  give  repofe  to  his  matter, 
whilft  it  requires  much  time  and  trouble  to 
inftrut  other  dogs  for  the  purpofes  to  \vhich 
they  are  deftined  ; if  we  reflect  on  thefe  fats, 
we  fhall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
ihepherd’s  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  nature  ; the 
dog  that  has  been  beftowed  upon  us  for  the 
extent  of  his  utility  ; that  he  has  a fuperior  re- 
lation to  the  general  order  of  animated  beings 
who  have  mutual  occafion  for  the  attiftance  of 
each  other  ; and,  in  ihort,  the  one  we  ought 
to  look  upon  as  the  ftock  and  model  of  the 
whole  fpecies. 

The  human  fpecies  appear  clownifh,  de- 
formed and  diminutive  in  the  frozen  climates 
of  the  north.  In  Lapland,  Greenland,  and 
in  all  countries  where  the  cold  is  excettive,  we 
find  none  but  fmall  and  ugly  men  ; but  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  where  the  cold  is  lefs 
intenfe,  we  all  at  once  meet  with  the  Fin- 
landers, Danes,  &c.  wrho  for  figure,  com- 
pletion and  ttature,  are  perhaps  the  hand- 
fomeft  of  all  mankind.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  fpecies  of  dogs  : the  Lapland  dogs  are 
very  ugly,  and  fo  fmall  that  they  fcarcely  ever 
exceed  a foot  in  length.  Thofe  of  Siberia, 
though  lefs  ugly  have  ears  eret,  with  a wild 
and  favage  look,  while  in  the  neighbouring 
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climates,  were  we  find  thofe  handfome  men 
juft  mentioned,  are  alfo  the  largeft  and  moft 
beautiful  dogs.  The  dogs  of  Tartary,  Al- 
bania, the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  Denmark 
and  Ireland,  are  the  largeft  and  moft  power- 
ful, and  are  made  ufeof  for  drawing  carriages. 
The  Irifh  greyhounds  [fig.  30.)  are  of  very 
ancient  race  and  ftill  exift,  though  in  fmall 
numbers  in  their  original  climate.  They  were 
called  by  the  ancients,  dogs  of  Epirus  and 
Albanian  dogs  ; Pliny  has  recorded  in  terms 
as  energetic  as  elegant,  a combat  of  one  of 
thefe  dogs,  firft  with  a lion  and  afterwards 
with  an  elephant.  Thefe  dogs  are  much 
larger  than  the  maftiff  ; they  are  fo  rare  in 
France  that  I never  faw  but  one  of  them,  and 
he  appeared  as  he  fat  to  be  about  five  feet  high* 
and  in  form  refembled  the  large  Danifh  dog  ; 
but  exceeded  him  very  much  in  his  fize.  He 
was  quite  white,  and  his  manner  was  perfeétly 
gentle  and  peaceable.  In  all  temperate  cli- 
mates, as  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  we  find  men  and  dogs  of 
all  kinds.  This  variety  proceeds  partly  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  partly  from 
the  concourfe  and  intermixture  of  foreigners. 
On  the  former  we  fhall  not  enlarge  here,  but 
with  refped  to  the  dogs,  we  fhall  obferve, 
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with  as  much  attention  as  poffibie,  the  refem- 
blances  and  differences  which  care,  food,  and 
climate  have  produced  among  thefe  animals. 

The  large  Dane,  {fig*  31.)  the  Irifh  grey- 
hound, and  the  common  greyhound  ( figi  32.) 
though  they  appear  different  at  the  firft  fight,  are 
neverthelefs  the  fame  dog  ; the  large  Dane  is  no 
more  than  a plump  Irifh  greyhound;  and  the 
common  greyhound  is  only  the  Irifh  greyhound, 
rendered  more  thin  and  delicate  by  care  ; for 
there  is  not  more  difference  between  thefe  three 
dogs  than  between  a Dutchman,  a Frenchman, 
and  an  Italian.  In  fuppofing  the  Irifh  grey» 
hound  to  have  been  a native  of  France,  he  would 
have  produced  the  Danifh  dog  in  a colder  cli- 
mate, and  the  greyhound  in  a warmer  ; and 
this  fuppofition  feems  to  be  proved  by  the  faét 
of  the  Danifh  dogs  coming  to  us  from  the 
north,  and  the, greyhound  from  Conftantinople 
and  the  Levant.  The  fhepherd's  dog  (fig.  33.) 
the  wolf  dog  (fig.  34.)  and  the  Siberian  dog 
(fig»  35.)  are  but  the  fame  dog,  and  to  which 
indeed  might  be  added  the  Lapland,  the  Ca» 
nadian^  the  Hottentot,  and  all  thofe  dogs 
which  have  eredl  ears  ; in  fhort  they  only  dif- 
fer from  the  fhepherd’s  dog  in  their  height,  in 
being  more  or  lefs  covered  with  hair,  and  in 
that  being  more  or  lefs  long,  coarfe  or  bufhy. 
vol.  v.  T t The 
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The  hound  (jig.  36.^  the  harrier  (jig.  37 .)  the 
turnfpit  (jig . 38 .)  the  water  dog  (jig.  39.^  and 
even  the  fpaniel  (jig.  40.J  may  likewife  be  re- 
garded as  the  fame  dog  ; the  greatefl  difference 
between  them  being  the  length  of  their  legs, 
and  the  fize  of  their  ears,  which  in  them  all 
are  long,  foft  and  pendent.  Thefe  dogs  are 
natives  of  France  ; and  I do  not  think  we 
ftiould  feparate  them  from  what  is  called  the 
harrier  of  Bengal  (jig.  41 .)  as  it  only  differs 
from  our  harrier  in  its  colour.  I am  funy 
fatisfied  that  this  dog  is  not  originally  from 
Bengal,  or  any  other  part  of  India,  and  that  he 
is  not,  as  fome  have  pretended,  the  Indian  dog 
fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  which  they  fay  was  the 
produce  of  a dog  and  a tiger,  for  he  has  been 
known  in  Italy  above  150  years,  and  never 
confidered  as  a dog  come  from  India  but  as  a 
common  harrier. 

England,  France,  Germany,  &c.  appear  to 
have  produced  the  hound,  the  harrier,  and 
the  turnfpit,  for  thefe  dogs  almoft  immediately 
begin  to  degenerate  on  being  carried  into  Per- 
fia,  Turkey,  and  fuch  warm  climates.  But 
the  fpaniels  and  water  dogs  are  natives  of 
Spain  and  Barbary,  where  the  temperature 
of  the  air  occafions  the  hair  to  be  longer  and 
itner  than  in  any  other  country.  The  bull-dog 
v which 
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which  is  improperly  called  the  little  Dane, 
fince  he  has  no  refemblance  whatever  to 
the  large  Dane  except  in  having  the  hair 
fhort  ; the  Turkifh  dog  and  the  Iceland  dog 
(fig.  42 .)  are  but  the  fame  race,  which  being 
tranfported  into  a very  cold  climate  has  taken 
a ftrong  covering,  and  in  the  warmer  climates 
of  Africa  and  India  has  loft  its  hair.  The  dog 
without  hair  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Turkifh  dog  (fig.  43 .)  is  improperly  called, 
fince  it  is  not  in  the  temperate  climates  of 
Turkey  that  dogs  lofe  their  hair,  but  in 
Guinea,  and  in  the  hotteft  climates  of  the 
Indies  that- this  change  happens;  and  the 
Turkifh  dog  is  no  other  than  the  fmall  Dane, 
which  had  been  tranfported  into  fome  very 
warm  climate,  and  having  loft  its  hair  was 
afterwards  brought  into  Turkey,  where,  from, 
its  Angularity,  care  has  been  taken  to  multiply 
the  breed.  The  firft  of  them  that  was  feen 
in  Europe,  according  to  Aldrovandus,  were 
taken  in  his  time  into  Italy,  where  they  could 
not  multiply  upon  account  of  the  climate  being 
too  cold  for  them.  But  as  he  gives  not  any 
defcription  of  thefe  naked  dogs,  we  cannot  de- 
termine whether  they  were  like  thofe  which 
are  now  called  Turkifh  dogs,  or  whether  we 
jhould  compare  them  to  the  fmall  Dane,  fince 
T t 2 dogs 
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dogs  of  every  breed  lofe  their  hair  in  very 
warm  climates  ; and  as  already  obferved,  their 
voices  alfo.  In  fome  countries  they  become 
quite  mute  ; in  others  they  only  lofe  the  power 
of  barking,  and  howl  like  wolves,  or  yelp 
like  foxes  ; and  by  this  alteration  they  feem  to 
approach  their  natural  ftate,  for  they  change 
alfo  in  their  form  and  inftinéts  ; they  become 
ugly  and  invariably  have  their  ears  afliime  an 
ere£t  and  pointed  form. 

It  is  only  in  temperate  climates  that  dogs 
preferve  their  ardour,  courage,  fagacity,  and 
other  natural  talents,  the  whole  of  which  they 
lofe  when  taken  into  very  warm  climates. 
But,  as  if  Nature  never  made  any  thing  per- 
fectly ufelefs,  in  thofe  countries  where  they 
cannot  ferve  the  purpofes  for  which  we  em- 
ploy them,  they  are  in  great  eftimation  for 
food,  and  the  Negroes  prefer  their  flefh  to  that 
of  any  other  animah  Dogs  are  fold  in  their 
markets  at  as'  dear  a rate  as  mutton,  venifon, 
or  game  of  any  fort  ; a roafted  dog  being  the 
moft  delicious  feaft  among  the  Negroes.  It 
is  poflible  that  their  fondnefs  for  the  flefh  of 
this  animal  may  be  occafioned  by  an  alteration 
in  its  quality  by  the  heat  of  their  country,  and 
that  although  extremely  bad  in  our  temperate 
climates  it  may  receive  a fuperior  flavour  by 

the 
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the  warmth  of  theirs.  But  I rather  think  this 
appetite  depends  more  on  the  nature  of  man 
than  on  the  change  in  the  flefh  of  the  dog,  for 
the  favages  of  Canada  have  the  fame  partiality 
for  dogs  flefh  as  the  Negroes  ; and  even  our 
miflionaries  fometimes  eat  of  them  without 
difgufl.  “ Dogs,”  fays  Father  P.  Sabard 
Theodat,  6i  ferve  in  the  room  of  mutton  at 
feafts.  I have  been  feveral  times  at  thefe  dog- 
feafts,  and  I own  that  at  firft  they  excited  in 
me  a degree  of  horror,  but  after  tailing  them 
twice,  I found  the  flavour  to  be  good,  and  not 
unlike  pork.” 

In  our  climates  the  fox  and  wolf  are  the 
wild  animals  which  approach  neareft  the  dog, 
particularly  the  Ihepherd's  dog,  which  I look 
upon  as  the  flock  and  type  of  the  fpecies  ; and 
as  their  internal  conformation  is  wholly  the 
fame,  and  their  external  differences  very  trifling, 
I had  an  inclination  to  try  whether  they  would 
breed  together:  I hoped  at  lead  to  make 
them  , couple,  and  that  if  they  did  not  produce 
fertile  individuals  they  would  bring  forth  a 
fpecies  of  mules  which  might  participate  of 
the  nature  of  both.  For  this  purpofe  I pro- 
cured a file  wolf,  of  about  three  months  old, 
from  the  woods,  and  reared  her  with  a fhep- 
herd’s  dog  of  nearly  the  fame  age.  They 
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were  fhut  up  together  in  a pretty  large  yard, 
where  no  other  beaft  could  get  accefs,  and 
where  they  were  provided  with  a ihed  for  their 
retirement;  thev  neither  of  them  knew  any 
individual  of  their  own  fpecies,  nor  even  any 
man  but  him  who  conftantly  fupplied  them 
with  their  victuals.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  together  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
without  the  fmalleft  reftraint.  During  the 
firft  year  they  played  perpetually  together,  and 
feemed  to  be  very  fond  of  each  other  ; in  the 
fécond  year  they  began  to  quarrel  about  their 
food,  though  they  were  always  fupplied  with 
more  than  they  could  eat.  The  wolf  always 
began  the  difpute.  They  had  meat  and  bones 
carried  to  them  on  a wooden  trencher,  when 
the  wolf,  inftead  of  feizing  the  meat,  would 
drive  off  the  dog,  then  take  the  trencher  fo 
dexteroufly  between  her  teeth  as  to  let  nothing 
fall  off,  and  carry  away  the  whole  ; and  I have 
frequently  feen  her  run  five  or  fix  times  round 
the  wall  of  the  yard  with  it  in  her  mouth,  and 
only  flop  to  take  breath,  devour  the  meat,  or 
attack  the  dog  if  he  came  near.  The  dog  was 
ftronger  than  the  wolfy  but  as  he  was  lefs  fe- 
rocious, we  began  to  have  fome  fear  for  his  life, 
and  therefore  put  him  on  a collar.  After  the 
fécond  year  their  quarrels  were  fharper,  and 
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their  combats  more  frequent,  when  a collar  was 
alfo  put  on  the  wolf,  whom  the  dog  began  to 
treat  more  roughly.  During  thefe  two  years 
there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  defire  in 
either  of  them  ; towards  the  end  of  the  third 
they  began  to  difcover  fome  marks  of  it,  but 
it  was  without  any  figns  of  love,  and  inftead 
of  rendering  them  more  gentle  when  they  ap- 
proached each  other,  they  became  ferocious 
and  ungovernable^  Nothing  was  now  heard 
but  difmal  howlings  mixed  with  cries  of  anger; 
in  about  three  weeks  they  both  grew  very  thin, 
and  never  came  near  each  other  without  indi- 
cations of  mutual  definition.  At  length  they 
grew  fo  enraged  and  fought  fo  dreadfully  that 
the  dog  killed  the  wolf  ; and  I was  obliged  to 
have  the  dog  killed  a few  days  after,  becaufç  as 
foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  fprung  with 
fury  on  the  poultry,  dogs,  and  even  men. 

At  the  fame  time  I had  three  young  foxes, 
two  males  and  a female,  which  had  been  taken 
with  fnares  and  kept  in  feparate  places.  I had 
one  of  thefe  fattened  with  a long  light  chain, 
and  had  an  hut  built  to  (belter  him.  I kept 
him  in  this  manner  feveral  months,  and  though 
he  feemed  penfive  and  had  his  eyes  conftantly 
fixed  on  the  country,  which  he  could  fee  from 
his  hut,  yet  he  had  conftantly  good  health  and 
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appetite.  A bitch  in  feafon  was  put  to  him* 
but  as  fhe  would  not  remain  near  the  fox,  {he 
was  chained  in  the  fame  place  and  plenty  of 
food  was  given  them.  The  fox  neither  bit 
nor  ufed  her  ill,  and  during  the  ten  days  they 
remained  together,  there  was  not  the  fmalleft 
quarrel  between  them,  neither  night  or  day, 
nor  when  they  fed  ; he  even  approached  her 
familiarly,  but  as  foon  as  he  fcented  his  compa- 
nion, the  figns  of  defire  difappeared,  he  re- 
turned in  a melancholy  manner  to  his  hut,  and 
no  intercourfe  took  place.  When  the  ardour 
of  this  bitch  was  gone,  another  and  even  a 
third  and  fourth  were  put  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  ; he  treated  them  all  with  the  fame  gen- 
tlenefs  and  with  the  fame  indifference  ; to  af- 
certain  whether  it  was  natural  repugnance,  or 
the  ftate  of  rellraint  he  was  kept  in,  prevented 
his  coupling,  I had  a female  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies  brought  to  him,  which  he  covered  more 
than  once  the  fame  day,  and  upon  differing 
her  a few  weeks  afterwards  we  found  {he  was 
impregnated,  and  would  have  produced  four 
young  ones.  The  other  male  fox  was  fuccef- 
fively  prefented  with  feveral  bitches  in  feafon, 
lyho  were  fhut  up  with  him  in  a clofe  court- 
yard, but  he  difcovered  neither  hatred  nor  love 
to  them  ; they  had  neither  combats  nor  careffes, 
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and  he  died  a few  months  after  either  of  difguft 
or  melancholy. 

Thefe  experiments  prove  that  the  wolf  and 
fox  are  very  different  in  their  natures  from  the 
dog  ; and  that  their  fpecies  are  fo  diflinâ  as  to 
prevent  their  intermixture,  at  leaft  in  our  cli- 
mates ; that  confequently  the  dog  does  not  de- 
rive his  origin  from  the  wolf  or  fox,  and  that 
the  nomenclators  who  look  on  thefe  two  ani- 
mals as  nothing  more  than  wild  dogs,  or  who 
imagine  the  dog  to  be  a wolf,  or  a fox,  become 
tame,  and  give  to  all  three  in  common  the 
name  of  Dog,  have  deceived  themfelves  by  not 
having  fufficiently  confulted  nature. 

In  climates  which  are  warmer  than  ours, 
there  is  a ferocious  animal  which  is  lefs  diffe- 
rent from  the  dog  than  either  the  fox  or  wolf  : 
this  animal,  which  is  called  the  jackal],  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  many  travellers.  They  are 
found,  we  are  told,  in  great  numbers  in  Africa 
, and  Afia;  about  Tribifond  and  Mount  Cau- 
cafus;  in  Mingrelia,  Natolia,  Hyrcania,  Per- 
fia,  India,  Goa,  Guzarat,  Bengal,  Congo, 
Guinea,  and  many  other  places  ; and  though 
this  animal  is  confidered  by  the  natives,  where 
he  is  found,  as  a wTild  dog,  yet  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  intermix,  we  fhall  treat 
of  him  as  a feparate  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  fox 
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and  wolf,  and  keep  their  hidories  apart  from 
each  other  as  well  as  from  the  dog.  Not  that 
I pretend  abfolutely  to  affirm,  that  the  jackall, 
or  even  the  wolf  and  fox,  have  never  in  any  age 
or  country,  coupled  with  dogs.  The  ancients 
have  fo  pofitively  afferted  the  contrary,  that 
there  dill  remains  fome  doubts,  notwithdanding 
the  proofs  I have  adduced.  Aridotle  fays,  that 
although  it  is  very  rare  for  animals  of  different 
fpecies  to  intermingle,  yet  it  certainly  happens 
among  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves  ; and  that  the 
Indian  dogs  proceed  from  another  v/ild  bead 
like  themfelves  and  a dog  ; and  we  may  fuppofe 
that  this  wild  bead,  to  which  he  gives  no 
name,  is  the  jackall.  But  he  fays  in  another 
place  that  the  Indian  dogs  come  from  the  tiger 
and  the  bitch,  which  appears  to  me  more  impro- 
bable, becaufe  the  tyger  is  of  a difpofition  and 
form  more  different  from  the  dog  than  either 
the  fox,  wolf,  or  jackall.  It  mud  be  allowed 
that  Aridotle  himfelf  feems  to  invalidate  his 
own  argument,  for  after  having  faid  that  the 
Indian  dog  proceeded  from  a wild  bead  re- 
fembling  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  he  afterwards 
fays  they  come  from  the  tiger.  If  they  are 
from  a tiger  and  a bitch,  or  from  a dog  and  a 
tigrefs,  he  only  adds,  that  it  does  not  fucceed 
until  the  third  trial  ; that  the  fird  litter  are 
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folely  tigers  ; that  if  dogs  are  tied  up  in  deferts, 
unlefs  the  tigers  are  in  feafon,  they  are  often 
devoured;  that  the  frequent  production  of 
monfters  and  prodigies  in  Africa  are  occafioned 
by  the  great  heat  and  fcarcity  of  water  making 
a number  of  different  animals  affemble  to- 
gether to  drink,  where  they  grow  familiar,  and 
often  couple  together.  All  this  feems  too 
conjectural,  uncertain,  and  fufpicious  to  de- 
fer ve  any  credit  ; for  the  more  we  obferve  the 
nature  of  animals,  the  more  we  perceive  that 
the  indications  of  inftinCl  is  the  mod  certain 
way  to  judge  of  them.  By  the  mod  attentive 
examination  of  the  interior  parts  we  only  dif- 
cover  flight  differences.  The  horfe  and  afs, 
though  they  have  a mod  perfeCt  refemblance 
in  the  internal  parts,  are,  neverthelefs,  animals 
of  very  different  natures.  The  bull,  ram,  and 
goat,  differ  but  little  in  their  internal  for- 
mation, though  they  form  three  fpecies  more 
diftant  than  the  horfe  and  the  afs  ; and  the  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  refpeét  to  the  dog,  the 
fox,  and  the  wolf.  The  infpeftion  of  the  ex- 
ternal form  gives  us  more  inflght  into  it.  As 
in  many  fpecies,  however,  efpecially  thofe  the 
leaft  diftant,  there  is  even  in  the  exterior  much 
more  refemblance  than  difference,  this  infpec- 
tion  is  not  fufficient  to  determine  whether  they 
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are  of  the  fame  or  different  fpecies  ; and  when 
the  {hades  are  ftill  lefs  we  can  only  combine 
them  with  the  agreements  they  have  with  in- 
ftindt.  It  is  from  the  difpofitions  of  animals 
that  we  fhould  judge  of  their  natures;  if  we 
fuppofe  two  animals  quite  the  fame  in  their 
forms,  yet  different  in  their  difpofitions,  they 
would  not  copulate  nor  breed  together,  and 
however  much  alike  they  wrould  therefore  be 
two  diflinâ:  fpecies. 

The  fame  means  to  which  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  judge  of  the  difference  of 
neighbouring  fpecies,  are  thofe  we  ought  to 
employ  when  we  would  diftinguifh  the  nu- 
merous varieties  which  take  place  in  the  fame 
fpecies.  We  know  of  thirty  varieties  in  the 
dog,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  them  all.  Of  thefe  thirty  there 
are  feventeen  which  may  be  faid  to  be  owing 
to  the  influence  of  climate,  namely,  the  fhep- 
herd’s  dog,  the  wolf  dog,  the  Siberian  dog, 
the  Iceland  dog,  the  Lapland  dog,  the  Irifh 
greyhound,  the  common  greyhound,  the  ma  fl- 
uff, the  great  Dane,  the  hound,  the  harrier, 
the  terrier,  the  fpaniel,  the  water-dog,  the 
fmall  Dane,  the  Turkifh  dog,  and  the  bull- 
dog. The  thirteen  others,  which  are  the 
mongrel  Turkifh  dog,  the  greyhound  with 
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hair  like  a wolf,  the  (hock  dog,  (fig . 44.)  or 
lap  dog,  the  pug  dog,  the  baftard  pug  dog,  the 
Calabrian,  Burgos,  and  Alicant  dogs,  the  lion 
dog,  (fig . 45.)  the  fmall  water  dog,  the  Artois 
dog,  and  the  King  Charles’s  dog,  (fig.  46.) 
are  nothing  but  mongrels  which  proceed  from 
the  firft  feventeen  races;  and  by  tracing  thefe 
mongrels  back  to  thé  two  races  from  which 
they  iiTue  their  natures  will  be  eafily  known  ; 
but  with  refpe£t  to  the  firft  feventeen  races,  if 
we  would  know  what  relation  there  is  among 
them  we  muft  attend  to  their  inftin&s,  forms, 
and  many  other  cireumftances.  I have  put 
together  the  ftiepherd’s  dog,  the  wolf  dog,  the 
Siberian,  the  Lapland,  and  the  Iceland  dogs, 
becaufe  there  is  a more  ftriking  refemblance 
between  them  than  any  others,  in  their  forms 
and  coats,  and  becaufe  they  have  all  pointed 
nofes,  fomewhat  like  the  fox,  ereét  ears,  and 
whofe  inftin£ts  lead  them  to  watch  and  follow 
our  flocks.  The  Irifti  greyhound,  the  large 
Dane,  and  the  common  greyhound,  have,  be- 
fides  the  refemblance  of  form  and  long  fnout, 
the  fame  difpofitions  ; they  love  to  courfe  and 
to  follow  horfes  ; they  have  but  indifferent 
nofes,  and  hunt  rather  from  their  fight  than 
their  fcent.  The  real  hunting  dogs  are  the 
hounds,  harriers,  terriers,  fpaniels,  and  water- 
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dogs,  and  notwithftanding  they  differ  in  figure 
yet  they  have  all  thick  muzzles,  the  fame  in- 
ftinCts,  and  therefore  ought  to  be . clafled  to- 
gether; the  only  difference  between  the  water- 
dog  and  the  fpaniel  is,  that  thofe  with  long 
bufhy  hair  take  to  the  water  with  more  facility 
than  thofe  whofe  hair  is  fhort  and  ftraight.  The 
fmall  Dane  and  Turkifh  dog  muft  be  ranked 
together,  fince  they  are  in  fad  the  fame  ; the 
latter  having  only  loft  his  hair  by  the  effeds  of 
heat.  Laftly,  the  bull  dog,  (jig . 47.)  feems 
to  form  a particular  variety,  and  even  to  belong 
to  a particular  climate;  he  is  a native  of  England, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  the  breed  even  in 
France.  The  pug-dog,  (jig.  48.)  and  m aft  iff 
(jig.  49.)  are  mongrels  from  him,  and  they  fuc- 
ceed  much  better  ; they  all  have  fhort  muzzles 
and  but  little  feent.  The  acutenefs  of  the  feent, 
however,  feems  in  general  to  depend  more  on 
the  largenefs  than  the  length  of  the  muzzle,  for 
the  greyhound,  large  Dane,  and  the  Iriffi  grey- 
hound, have  their  feent  very  inferior  to  the 
hound,  harrier,  terrier,  fpaniel,  and  water- 
dog,  although  their  muzzles  are  more  than  pro- 
portionally longer. 

Thefe  animals  have  all  a greater  or  lefs  per- 
fection of  the  fenfes,  and  thefe  differences, 
which  in  man  occafions  not  any  eminent  or  re- 
markable 
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markable  quality,  gives  to  animals  all  their 
merit,  and  produces  as  a caufe  all  the  talents 
of  which  their  natures^re  fufceptible.  I (hall 
not  here  take  upon  myfelf  to  enumerate  all  the 
qualities  of  the  fporting  dogs,  it  is  well  known 
how  much  the  excellence  of  their  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling,  together  with  their  education,  gives  them 
the  fuperiority  over  other  animals  ; but  thefe 
details  belong  only  to  a diftant  part  of  Natural 
Hidory.  Befides  the  tricks  and  dexterity, 
though  proceeding  from  nature  alone,  made  ufe 
of  by  wild  animals  to  elude  the  refearches,  or 
to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs,  are  perhaps 
lnore  wonderful  than  the  mod  refined  methods, 
pra£lifed  in  the  art  of  hunting. 

The  dog,  as  well  as  all  animals  which  pro- 
duce more  than  one  or  two  at  a time,  is  not 
perfectly  formed  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 
Dogs  are  commonly  whelped  with  their  eyes 
fhut  ; the  two  eyelids  are  not  only  clofed 
together,  but  adhere  by  a membrane  which 
breaks  away  as  foon  as  the  mufcles  of  the  upper 
eye-lid  acquire  fufficient  drength  to  raife  it 
and  overcome  this  obdacle,  which  commonly 
happens  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  At 
this  time  the  bones  of  the  fkull  are  not  finifhed, 
the  body  and  fnout  fwelled,  and  the  whole  form 
incomplete;  but  in  lefs  than  two  months  they 
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learn  to  make  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes, begin  to  have 
ftrength,  and  their  growth  is  very  rapid.  In 
the  fourth  month  they  lofe  fome  of  their  teeth, 
which,  as  in  other  animals,  are  foon  replaced 
by  others  that  do  not  fall  out.  They  have  in 
all  42  teeth,  namely  fix  incifive,  and  two  canine 
at  top  and  at  bottom,  fourteen  grinders  in  the 
upper,  and  twelve  in  the  under-jaw;  but  thefe 
latter  are  not  always  the  fame,  as  fome  dogs 
have  more  grinders  than- others.  When  very 
young,  males  and  females  bend  down  to  void 
their  water  ; about  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  the 
malesandfome  femalesbegin  toliftup  their  legs 
for  that  purpofe,  and  at  which  time  they  begin 
to  be  capable  of  engendering.  The  male  can 
couple  at  all  times,  but  the  females  only  at 
ftated  feafons,  which  are  ufually  twice  a year, 
and  more  frequently  in  winter  than  in  fummer; 
this  inclination  lafts  ten,  twelve,  andfometimes 
fifteen  days,  and  (hews  itfelf  by  exterior  figns; 
the  male  is  apprized  of  her  fituation  by  his 
frnell,  although  fhe  feldom  confents  to  his  ap- 
proaching her  for  the  firft  fix  or  feven  days. 
Once  coupling  is  fometimes  fufficient  for  her 
to  produce  a great  number  of  young,  but  if  left 
at  liberty  fhe  will  admit  almoft  every  dog  that 
prefents  himfelf.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
when  allowed  to  choofe  for  herfelf,  file  generally 
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prefers  the  largeft,  without  attending  either  to 
his  form  or  beauty  ; and  it  frequently  happens 
that  fmall  bitches  who  have,  received  large 
maftiffs  die  in  bringing  forth  their  young.  In 
coupling,  from  a Angular  conformation,  thefe 
animals  cannot  feparate  after  confummation, 
but  are  obliged  to  remain  united  as  long  as  the 
fwelling  fubfifts.  The  dog,  like  feveral  other 
animals,  has  not  only  a bone  in  its  member,  but 
alfo  an  hollow  ring,  which  is  very  apparent, 
and  fwells  confiderably  during  the  time  of 
copulation.  The  females  have  poffibly  the  largeft 
clitoris  of  any  animal,  and  while  comprefTed 
a fwelling  arifes  which  perhaps  lafts  longer  than 
than  of  the  male,  and  forces  him  to  remain  ; for 
when  the  a£t  is  finifhed  he  changes  his  pofition, 
to  reft  on  his  four  legs  ; he  has  alfo  a melan- 
choly air,  and  the  efforts  for  reparation  are  never 
made  on  the  female  fide.  Bitches  go  nine 
weeks  with  young,  that  is  63  days,  but  never 
lefs  than  60.  Thofe  of  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  make  are  the  moft  prolific,  and  thofe 
will  fometimes  produce  ten  or  twelve  puppies 
at  a litter  ; while  thofe  of  a fmall  kind  do  not 
bring  forth  more  than  four  or  five,  and  fre- 
quently but  one  or  two  ; efpecially  the  firft 
time,  which  is  always  the  leaft  numerous  in 
all  animals. 
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Though  dogs  are  very  ardent  in  their  amours, 
it  does  not  prevent  their  duration,  for  they  con- 
tinue to  propagate  during  life,  which  is  ufually 
limited  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  though 
fome  have  been  known  to  live  till  twenty. 
Length  of  life  in  dogs  is,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  proportioned  to  the  time  of  his 
growth  : for  as  they  are  about  two  years  in 
coming  to  maturity,  fo  they  live  to  twice  feven. 
The  dog’s  age  may  be  known  by  his  teeth, 
which,  when  he  is  young,  are  white,  fharp,  and 
pointed,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  he  advances 
in  age,  become  black,  blunt,  and  unequal  ; it 
is  alfo  to  be  known  by  the  hair,  for  it  turns 
grey  about  the  nofe,  forehead,  and  round  the 
eyes.  Thefe  animals,  though  naturally  vigi- 
lant, a&ive,  and  formed  for  exercife,  by  being 
over  fed  in  our  houfes  become  fo  heavy  and  idle, 
that  they  pafs  their  lives  in  fleeping  and  eating. 
This  fleep,  which  is  almoft  continual,  is  ac- 
companied by  dreams,  which  is  perhaps  a mild 
manner  of  exifting  ; and  notwithftanding  they 
are  naturally  voracious,  yet  they  can  fubfift 
without  eating  a confiderable  time.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  there 
is  an  account  of  a bitch,  who  having  been  ac- 
cidentally left  in  a country-houfe,  fubfifted  40 
days  without  any  other  nourifhment  than  the 
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fluff  on  the  wool  of  a matrafs,  which  {he  had 
torn  to  pieces.  Water  feeras  to  be  more  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  than  food,  for  they  drink  fre^ 
quently,  and  very  abundantly  ; and  it  is  even 
a vulgar  opinion  that  if  they  want  water  for  a 
length  of  time  they  become  mad.  It  is  a 
circumftance  peculiar  to  them  that  they  feem 
to  make  great  efforts,  and  fuffer  pain  in  voiding 
their  excrements.  This  is  not  occafioned,  as 
Ariftotle  alledges,  from  their  inteftines  becom- 
ing narrower  in  approaching  the  anus;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  dog, 
as  in  other  animals,  the  great  inteftines  grow 
bigger  as  they  proceed  downwards,  and  that 
the  re&um  is  larger  than  the  colon:  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  temperament  of  this  animal  is  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  produce  . this  effe£l. 

To  give  a clear  idea  of  the  different  kinds 
of  dogs,  of  their  degeneration  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  of  the  mixture  of  their  breed,  I 
fubjoin  a kind  of  genealogical  tree,  in  which 
all  the  different  varieties  may  eafily  be  dif- 
tinguiihed.  The  fhepherd’s  dog  is  the  ftock 
or  body  of  the  tree.  This  dog,  when  tranf- 
ported  into  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north, 
fuch  as  to  Lapland,  becomes  ugly  and  fmall, 
but  in  Ruffia,  Iceland,  and  Siberia,  where  the 
climate  is  rather  iefs  rigorous,  and  the  people 
X X 2 more 
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more  civilized,  he  is  not  only  preferved  but 
even  brought  to  greater  perfection.  Thefe 
changes  are  occafioned  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  climates,  which  produce  no  great  altera- 
tion in  his  form,  for  in  each  of  thefe  climates 
this  dog  has  ereCt  ears,  long  and  thick  hair, 
and  a wild  look  ; he  barks  alfo  lefs  frequently, 
and  in  a different  manner,  than  in  more  fa- 
vourable regions,  where  he  is  brought  to  great- 
er perfection.  The  Iceland  dog  is  the  only 
one  that  has  not  his  ears  entirely  ereCt,  but 
which  bend  or  fold  a little  at  their  extremities; 
and  Iceland  is,  of  all  the  northern  countries, 
that  which  has  been  moft  anciently  inhabited 
by  half  civilized  men. 

The  fame  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  into 
temperate  climates,  and  among  people  per- 
fectly civilized,  as  thofe  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  lofe  their  favage  air,  ereCt  ears, 
their  long,  thick,  and  rough  hair,  and  take  the 
form  of  the  hound,  bull-dog,  and  Irifh  grey- 
hound. Of  the  two  latter  the  ears  are  ftill 
partly  ereCt,  or  only  half  pendent;  and  in  their 
manners  and  fanguinary  difpofitions  very  much 
referable  the  dog,  from  which  they  drew  their 
origin.  The  hound  is  the  moft  diftant  of  the 
three,  his  ears  are  long  and  pçndent,  and  the 
gentlenefs,  docility,  and,  we  may  fay,  the 
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timidity  of  this  dog,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the 
great  degeneration,  or,  more  properly,  the  great 
perfection  he  has  acquired  by  a long  ftate  of 
domefticity,  and  a careful  education  bellowed 
on  him  by  man. 

The  hound,  the  harrier,  and  the  terrier,  are 
only  one  race,  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  in 
the  fame  litter  there  have  been  harriers,  terriers, 
and  hounds,  though  the  female  hound  had  been 
only  covered  by  one  of  the  three  dogs.  I have 
coupled  the  Bengal  harrier  with  a common 
harrier,  becaufe  they  differ  only  by  the  number 
of  fpots  upon  their  coats.  I have  alfo  coupled 
the  turnfpit,  or  terrier  with  crooked  legs,  with 
the  common  terrier,  becaufe  the  defeCts  in  the 
legs  of  this  dog  only  proceed  from  a difeafe 
fomewhat  like  the  rickets,  with  which  fome 
individuals  have  been  attacked,  and  tranfmitted 
the  effeCts  to  their  defendants. 

THe  hound,  if  tranfported  into  Spain  and 
Barbary,  where  all  animals  have  the  hair  fine, 
long,  and  thick,  would  become  the  fpaniel  and 
water-dog.  The  great  and  fmall  fpaniel,  which 
differ  only  in  fize,  when  brought  into  Eng- 
land change  their  colour  from  volute  to  black, 
and,  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  have  be- 
come the  large  and  fmall  King  Charles’s  dog, 
and  the  beagle,  which  is,  in  faCt,  the  fame  as  the 
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others,  but  with  liver-coloured  marks  on  the 
four  feet,  over  the  eyes,  and  on  the  nofe. 

The  Irifh  greyhound,  tranfported  to  the 
north,  is  become  the  large  Dane,  and  to  the 
fouth  changes  into  a common  greyhound.  The 
large  greyhounds  come  from  the  Levant,  thofe 
of  a middling  fize  from  Italy,  and  the  latter 
being  taken  into  England  have  become  ftill 
fmaller.  The  large  Dane,  tranfported  into 
Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  and 
Albania,  have  become  the  large  Irifh  dogs, 
which  in  fize  furpafs  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies. 
The  bull-dog,  tranfported  from  England  into 
Denmark,  ds  become  the  fmall  Dane,  and  this 
fmall  Dane  taken  into  warm  climates  changed 
into  the  Turkifh  dog.  All  thefe  races,  with 
their  vaiieties,  have  been  produced  folely  by 
the  influence  of  climate,  joined  to  the  effects 
of  food  and  education  ; the  other  dogs  are  not 
pure  races,  but  proceed  from  a mixture  of  thofe 
above. 

The  greyhound  and  fhepherd’s  dog  have 
produced  the  mongrel  greyhound,  which  is 
called  the  greyhound  with  the  wolf’s  cloathing. 
The  nofe  of  this  mongrel  is  not  fo  thin  as 
that  of  the  Turkifti  greyhound,  which  is  very 
rare  in  France.  The  large  Dane  and  the  large 
fpaniel  have  produced  the  dog  of  Calabria, 
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which  is  a handfome  dog,  with  long  thick  hair, 
and  higher  in  ftature  than  the  largeft  maftiff. 
The  fpaniel  and  terrier  produce  what  is  called 
the  Burgundy  fpaniel  ; and  from  the  fpaniel 
and  fmall  Dane  has  come  the  lion  dog,  which 
is  now  very  fcarce.  The  dogs  with  long  fine 
curled  hair,  which  are  called  the  Bouffe  dogs, 
and  which  are  bigger  than  the  water-dogs, 
come  from  the  water-dog  and  large  fpaniel. 
The  little  water-dog  comes  from  the  fmall 
fpaniel  and  the  water-dog.  The  bull-dog  and 
the  Irifh  greyhound  produce  a mongrel  called 
the  maftiff,  which  is  larger  than  the  bull-dog, 
yet  approaches  him  more  than  the  other;  and 
the  pug  comes  from  the  bull-dog  and  the  fmall 
Dane. 

All  thefe  races  are  fimple  mongrels,  and 
come  from  the  mixture  of  two  pure  races  ; 
but  there  are  other  dogs  which  may  be  called 
double  mongrels,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  a 
pure  race  and  one  already  mixed.  The  baftard 
pug  is  a double  mongrel,  and  comes  from  a 
mixture  of  the  pug  with  the  fmall  Dane.  The 
Alicant  dog  is  alfo  a double  mongrel;  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  pug  and  the  fmall  fpaniel.  The 
Maltefe,  or  lap-dog,  is  a double  mongrel,  and 
comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  little  wrater- 
dog.  In  fine,  there  are  dogs  which  maybe 
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called  triple  mongrels,  becaufe  they  proceed 
from  the  mixture  of  two  races  which  have  al- 
ready been  mixed;  as  the  Artois  dogs  and 
what  is  called  the  flrcet  dogs , which  refemble 
all  dogs  in  general,  but  no  one  in  particular, 
fince  they  proceed  from  races  which  have  fe- 
veral  times  been  mixed. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  following  curious  fa&  J had  from 
M.  de  Mailly,  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon: 
“ The  curate  of  Norges.,  near  Dijon,  has  a 
bitch,  which  has  had  all  the  fymptoms  o£ 
pregnancy,  and  having  puppies  without  having 
been  in  either  (late.  She  was  proud,  but  was 
not  fuffered  to  go  with  a dog,  yet  at  the  end 
of  her  ufual  term  her  paps  were  filled  with 
milk,  and  fhe  brought  up  Come  young  puppies 
that  were  taken  to  her,  with  as  much  care  and 
tendernefs  as  if  they  had  really  been  her  own  ; 
and  what  is  more  lingular,  this  fame  bitch, 
about  three  years  fince,  fuckled  two  young 
kittens,  one  of  which  has  imbibed  fo  much  of 
the  nature  of  her  nurfe,  that  her  cries  infinitely 
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more  refemble  the  tones  of  a dog  than  thofe  of 
a cat.”  This  is  certainly  a rare  phenomenon, 
and  was  this  production  of  milk  without  im- 
pregnation more  frequent, it  would  render  female 
animals  more  analagous  to  female  birds  who  pro- 
duce eggs  without  connection  with  the  male. 

The  Ruffians  have  brought  feveral  dogs  to 
Paris,  as  Siberians,  a very  different  race  from 
thofe  which  we  have  defcribed  ; one  in  parti- 
cular, both  male  and  female,  were  about  the 
fize  of  a common  greyhound,  with  pointed 
nofes,  ears  half  erect,  and  long  tails  ; they 
were  entirely  black,  excepting  a fpot  of  white 
which  the  female  had  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  one  which  the  male  had  upon  his  tail  ; 
they  were  very  fond,  but  exceedingly  dirty  and 
voracious,  and  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  with  food  ; upon  the  whole,  they 
were  evidently  of  the  fame  race  as  we  have 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  Iceland 
dogs. 

Mr.  Collinfon,  who  had  made  various  re- 
fearches  concerning  the  Siberian  dogs,  inform- 
ed me  that  their  nofes  were  pointed,  and  their 
ears  long,  that  fome  of  them  carried  their  tails 
like  the  wolf,  others  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fox,  and  that  they  certainly  engendered  with 
both  thofe  apimals  ; that  he  had  himfelf  feen 
vol.  v.  Y y dogs 
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dogs  and  wolves  couple  in  England,  and  al- 
though he  knew  of  no  one  who  could  fay  the 
fame  with  regard  to  dogs  and  foxes,  from  the 
kind  well  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  fox- 
dogs,  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  doubt 
of  the  fa£t. 

The  Greenland  dogs  are  moftly  white, 
though  fome  few  are  black,  and  have  very  thick 
coats  ; they  employ  them  for  drawing  their 
Hedges,  by  putting  four  or  fix  of  them  together; 
they  alfo  eat  their  flelh,  and  make  clothes  of 
their  fkins.  The  Kamtfcatka  dogs  are  alfo  ei- 
ther black  or  white,  and  are  ufed  for  drawing 
fledges  ; they  are  fuffered  to  run  at  large  during 
the  fummer,  and  in  winter  they  are  fed /with  a 
fort  of  pafte  made  with  fifh.  Thefe  dogs  of 
Greenland  and  Kamtfchatka,  as  well  as  the 
Ruffian  dogs  juft  mentioned,  have  a ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  Iceland  dogs,  and  are  moft 
probably  of  the  fame  race. 

Notwithftanding  the  varieties  I havedefcrib- 
ed,  there  are  ftill  others  remaining,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  ; I have  myfelf 
feen  two  individuals  of  a wild  race,  but  could 
not  get  a fufficient  opportunity  even  todefcribe 
them.  M.  Aubry,  curate  of  St.  Louis,  inform- 
ed us  that  a few  years  fince  he  faw  a dog  about 
the  fize  of  a fpaniel,  with  long  hair  and  a very 
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large  beard  on  his  chin.  Louis  XIV.  had  fome 
of  thefe  dogs  fent  to  him  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
Touloufe;  and  Comte  de  Laflai  had  fome  of 
the  fame  breed,  but  there  is  not  any  of  them 
to  be  found  at  prefent. 

I have  little  to  add  with  refpe£t  to  the  wild 
dogs,  of  which  there  are  different  races,  to 
what  is  contained  in  my  original  work  ; and 
the  following  account  of  the  wild  dog  found 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I had  from 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Querhoënt  ; he  fays,  there 
are  a great  number  of  packs  of  wild  dogs  at 
the  Cape  ; their  Ikins  are  fpotted  with  various 
colours,  and  fome  of  them  are  very  large  ; 
their  ears  are  ereâ,  run  extremely  faft,  and 
have  no  confiant  place  of  abode.  They  kill  the 
deer  in  great  numbers,  are  feldom  deftroyed 
themfelves,  and  are  very  difficult  to  be  caught 
in  fnares,  from  carefully  avoiding  every  thing 
that  has  been  touched  by  man.  Several  of  their 
young  have  been  taken  in  the  woods,  and  fome 
of  thofe  it  has  been  attempted  to  render  domef- 
tic,  but  they  grow  up  fo  large  and  fo  ferocious 
that  the  atttempt  has  been  given  up  as  in  vain. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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